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LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
ERNST  TOLLER 


BY  KURT  PINTHUS 

ON  May  22, 1939,  Em^  Toller  packed  his  trunks  in  the  Hotel 
Mayflower  in  New  York  City,  to  leave  for  London.  At  12 
noon  he  sent  his  secretary  out  for  lunch.  When  she  returned 
at  I  o'clock,  the  door  was  locked.  She  had  it  opened,  and  in 
the  belief  that  Toller  had  gone  out  to  eat,  she  packed  the  la^ 
trunk.  Suddenly  she  had  an  uncanny  feeling;  as  though  drawn  by  magic, 
she  went  to  the  bathroom.  The  door  was  hard  to  open,  for  on  the  hook 
above  it  Em^  Toller  had  hanged  himself  with  the  cord  of  his  bathrobe. 

What  had  caused  the  moA  successful  dramatic  of  the  ExpressioniA 
generation  in  Germany  to  end  his  life  at  the  age  of  45?  Em^  Toller  was 
considered  the  mo^  passionate  and  adventurous  playwright  of  Europe; 
his  plays  and  poems  were  translated  into  27  languages  and  dominated  the 
German  and  Russian  theatre  for  years,  during  the  twenties;  they  were 
played  from  London  to  Tokio,  from  the  U.  S.  A.  to  Australia. 

He  was  the  mo^  acfdve  and  the  moA  discussed  figure  of  the  German 
emigration,  for  he  worked  untiringly  again^  Fascism  in  England,  France, 
Spain,  Scandinavia,  and  America.  Toller  had  formed  from  one  revolution 
to  the  other,  in  the  political  world  as  well  as  in  his  works.  The  fiery 
speaker  in  meetings,  with  his  shimng  great  brown  eyes,  his  high  forehead, 
his  curly  hair,  with  his  passionate  language  and  gestures,  was  the  imper^ 
sonation  of  the  revolutionary  propagandi^. 

Toller  left  only  a  few  miserable  dollars.  Was  his  poverty  the  reason 
for  his  death?  Was  it  his  unhappy  marriage  to  a  talented  adtress,  25  years 
his  junior,  who  was  ju^  as  diippointed  in  him  as  he  was  in  her? — Here 
the  word  “disappointment"  occurs  for  the  fir^  time  .  .  .  and  this  word, 
in  manifold  meanings,  drove  him  to  his  death. 

His  life  was  a  chain  of  disappointments,  yet  he  had  always  remained 
faithful  to  the  fight  for  democracy  and  liberty.  But  finally  he  believed 
that  his  cause  was  lo^ — the  cause  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  whole 
exigence,  his  health,  again  and  again  his  savings,  and  at  times  his  freedom. 
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Toller  always  was  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  who  fought  for  their 
liberty.  In  order  to  be  quite  free  himself  and  to  be  able  to  fight  freely,  he 
did  not  belong  to  any  party.  He  never  fought  for  a  party,  but  always  for 
those  parties  which  fought  for  freedom. 

EmA  Toller  was  my  friend  for  many  years,  from  the  days  of  childhood 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  When,  as  a  youth,  he  began  to  write,  his  father 
— ^who  was  a  friend  of  my  father — sent  his  fir^  manuscripts  to  me,  who 
was  a  few  years  older  and  ju^  beginning  to  write  my  fir^  criticisms. 

His  development  is  typical  for  the  young  intellecftual  generation  in 
Germany  of  that  time.  At  Ae  age  of  21,  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1914, 
he  left  the  French  university  of  Grenoble  with  the  laA  train  to  cross  the 
border.  Believing  that  he  was  “defending  his  attacked  fatherland,”  he 
volunteered  for  Ae  mo^  dangerous  duties  at  the  front.  But  soon,  he  con^ 
fesses,  “the  World  War  had  turned  me  into  an  opponent  of  war.  I  had 
already  realized  that  it  had  been  a  cata^ophe  for  Europe,  a  plague  on 
humanity,  the  crime  of  our  century.”  Thus,  he  became  an  ardent  pacific 
and,  disabled,  he  organized  an  underground  League  of  Revolutionary 
German  Youth,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  unite  with  the  enemy  youth,  to 
end  the  war.  In  1918,  he  took  an  aAive  part  in  a  ^rike  of  ammunition 
workers  in  Munich.  He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  a  military  prison, 
where  he  conceived  his  fir^  drama.  Die  Wandlung  (The  Transformation). 

But  also  the  German  revolution  in  November  1918,  which  he  had 
believed  would  bring  fulfillment  of  his  wishes,  soon  disappointed  him. 
He  saw  more  blood  being  shed  in  his  fatherland,  and  when  ^varia  became 
a  sodali^  republic,  he  accepted  several  leading  political  po^,  in  order  to 
prevent  further  bloodshed.  After  Munich  was  taken  by  the  Prussian 
troops,  he  was  arre^d  again  and  condemned  by  a  court  martial  to  five 
years  imprisonment  in  a  fortress. 

A  Grange  htSt  in  Toller’s  life  is  that  the  four  plays  which  gave  him 
world  success  and  world  importance,  were  written  in  prison.  Thus,  during 
the  time  when  his  plays  were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity,  until 
1924,  he  never  saw  a  single  performance  of  them.  And  it  is  another  Grange 
fruft  that,  at  a  few  miles’  dtonce  from  Toller’s  fortress,  there  was  another 
prisoner  who  had  been  arreted  because  of  a  putsch  from  the  other  side, 
and  who  was  also  writing  a  political  book.  His  name  was  Adolf  Hitler, 
and  his  bode  was  Mein  Kampf. 

Toller’s  firA  play.  Die  Wnndlung,  is  a  new  variation  of  the  drama 
of  youth,  fighting  the  old  generation,  tradition,  social  inju^ce,  and 
oppression.  This  subjeA  was  treated  in  hundreds  of  plays  at  that  time. 
T^e  fir*  play  of  this  kind,  written  in  1912,  was  Der  Bettler  (The  Beggar), 
by  the  genius  Reinhardt  Johannes  Sorge,  who  was  killed  in  the  war. 
TTie  second  one  which  made  this  kind  of  expressioni*  plays  extremely 
popular,  was  Der  Sohn  (The  Son),  by  Walter  Hasenclever  (1913).  Both 
plays  were  performed  only  towards  the  end  of  the  war  at  Max  Rein^ 
hardt’s  Deutsches  Theater. 
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Toller  was  one  of  those  who  had  to  go  through  the  general  develop^ 
ment  of  this  generation:  from  expressioni^  form  and  technique,  with  types 
in^ead  of  individuals,  with  choruses,  with  dream^like  scenes,  with  endless 
rhetorical  outbur^,  and  the  call  to  fraternity,  liberty  and  revolution  .  .  . 
to  new  realism  with  individual  characters,  in  which  the  choruses  and 
even  the  mass'seenes  gradually  disappear. 

Toller’s  second  play.  Masse  Mensch  (Masses  and  Men),  “a  play  from 
the  social  revolution  of  the  twentieth  century,”  is  written  in  the  same  Ayle 
and,  like  Toller’s  fir^  play,  makes  use  of  his  own  experiences.  Here  Toller 
claims,  contrary  to  the  other  out^nding  social  dramatic  of  Germany, 
Bert  Brecht,  that  any  druggie,  even  the  class  druggie,  mu^  be  fought 
without  weapons  and  force.  That  is  the  leitmotiv  of  all  his  plays:  ”Man 
muss  einander  helfen  und  gut  sein”  (”We  mu^  he  helpful  and  good  to  one 
another.”) 

Those  are  the  final  words  of  Toller’s  Maschinen^urmer  (Machine 
Wreckers),  a  hi^orical  play  of  the  English  Luddites — a  counterpart  to 
Hauptmann’s  Die  Weber  (The  Weavers).  Here  we  have  the  second  of 
Toller’s  leitmotive,  which  stands  out  in  all  his  plays:  the  Aruggle  of  the 
leader  with  the  masses.  For  in  Toller’s  plays,  the  contra^  is  not:  bour^ 
geois'proletarian,  but:  proletarian  leader^proletarian  masses.  The  leader 
drives  to  carry  out  the  sodali^  idea  by  evolutionary,  peaceful  means, 
whereas  the  masses  want  to  effect  this  idea  immediately  by  brute  force, 
without  any  regard  to  possible  disa^er.  In  the  Machine  Wreckers  the 
leader  is  even  killed  by  the  masses,  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  ford' 
ble  wrecking  of  the  machines. 

When  Toller  and  I  discussed  his  plays,  he  explained  this  problem  in 
the  following  way:  “The  position  of  the  leading  individual  among  the 
masses  muA  necessarily  bring  forth  a  conflict  with  the  masses.  The 
individual  has  the  urge  to  follow  ethical,  moral  laws.  He  abhors  the 
immoral  means  by  which  the  masses  reach  their  aims,  namely  force  and 
power.  But  of  course  also  the  individual  has  the  desire  to  reach  his  aims 
as  quickly  as  possible,  that  is:  by  way  of  force.  So  the  individual  develops 
the  same  conflict  within  himself  which  brought  him  into  opposition  with 
the  masses.  1  cannot  give  a  solution  of  this  double  conflict,  and  I  want  to 
show  that  there  is  no  solution  to  it.”  This  conflict  often  results  in  a  thrill' 
ing,  explosive  dialogue.  We  hear  a  violent  debate  on  the  ^ge,  acccxnpa' 
nied  by  the  commentary,  screams  and  revolt  of  the  masses.  It  is  almo^ 
the  same  method  as  that  of  the  classic  Greek  drama. 

Toller  kept  this  method  also  in  his  later  plays.  Hopid,  wir  leben  (Such 
Is  Life),  the  fir^  play  he  wrote  in  freedom,  a  social  critical  portrait  of  the 
twenties,  was  written  for  the  ^ge  of  Erwin  Piscator,  to  be  performed 
on  a  scaffold  which  is  built  up  in  levels.  Another  play  is  Peuer  aus  den 
Kesseln  (Draw  the  Fires),  which,  based  upon  hi^ricjil  sources,  reali^cally 
depids  the  mutiny  of  1917  in  the  German  Navy,  the  firA  ^orm  signal  eff 
the  revolution. 
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While  ^ill  in  jail,  he  had  written  the  grotesque  tragedy  of  a  vi(ftim 
of  war,  entitled  Hinl^emann.  This  play  is  influenced  by  Georg  Buchner’s 
Woyzecl{y  the  fir^  realise  proletarian  drama,  written  almoA  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Hinkemann,  like  Woyseck,  is  a  mi^reated  humble  soldier,  who 
returns  from  the  war  seemingly  sound,  but  whose  sexual  potency  has  been 
deAroyed  by  shrapnel. 

AftCT  being  exiled  from  Germany,  Toller  published  a  comedy  with 
the  significant  title  Tsio  More  Peace;  then  he  wrote  Blind  Man's  Buff,  a 
kind  of  psychological  my^ry  play;  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
he  had  ccwnpleted  Pastor  Hall.  He  did  this  with  a  tremendous  Arain  on  his 
nerves  during  a  time  when  it  was  already  hard  for  him  to  concentrate. 
This  play  takes  place  in  the  Germany  of  today  and  is  adapted  from  the 
case  of  Pa^r  Niemoeller.  No  types,  no  choruses  appear  any  longer,  but 
individual  people  are  representatives  of  ideas. 

Already  in  1930,  Toller  expressed  his  belief  that,  from  expressionism 
through  new  realism,  we  have  now  cc»ne  to  a  ^le  which  is  “saturated 
with  reality  and  yet  has  the  idea  as  a  foundation.”  In  one  of  our  la^ 
conversations.  Toller  Pressed  the  faA  that  the  modem  social  realise 
drama  not  only  depi(5ts  the  atmosphere  and  tries  to  arouse  pity,  as  it  did 
about  1900.  It  no  longer  shows  the  idle  proletarian,  but  the  proletarian 
as  a  fighter.  Old  realism  was  a  description  of  conditions,  new  realism  is 
dynamic. 

Toller  showed  me  the  proofrsheets  of  Pastor  Hall,  and  told  me  how 
deeply  it  hurt  him  that  another  German  author,  who  had  been  in  a  con^ 
centration  camp  himself,  and  who  had  informed  him,  for  payment,  about 
the  happenings  and  inmates  of  this  hell,  was  now  accusing  him  of  plagiar^ 
ism  and  threatening  him  with  a  scandal  and  a  lawsuit. 

In  one  of  my  leAures,  at  the  end  of  March  1939, 1  spoke  of  Toller,  and 
before  that  I  once  more  discussed  with  him  the  world  famous  plays  he 
wrote  in  the  early  twenties,  and  his  mo^  recent  plays.  But  this  discussion 
proved  quite  clearly  his  deep  depression  and  his  complete  lack  of  ability 
to  concentrate.  The  laA  time  I  saw  him  he  showed  me  three  short  ^ries 
and  said:  “Please  read  them  through.  I  need  money.  Will  this  be  the  right 
thing  for  a  well'paying  magazine?”  They  were  three  autobiographical 
sketches,  written  rather  childishly  and  helplessly.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  Toller  looked  at  me,  sadly  and  searchingly,  while  I  read  those 
sketches — ^his  la^  writings — juA  as  I  had  read  his  fir^  ones.  In  one  of 
these  sketches  he  tells  how  the  secret  police  takes  from  his  aged  and 
dying  mother  the  only  letter  from  her  son  Em^  which  she  carried  hidden 
in  a  small  bag  on  her  breaA. 

When  we  looked  down  upon  Central  Park  from  his  hotel  window, 

I  asked,  “If  you  have  no  money  left,  why  do  you  live  in  an  expensive 
hotel?”  He  answered,” All  I  am  doing  now  is  taldng  leave.”  He  said  it  in 
such  a  way  that  one  didn’t  know  whether  he  meant  taking  leave  from 
New  York  (as  he  had  planned  to  go  to  London)  or  taking  leave  from  life. 
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Later  I  learned  that  he  did  not  have  the  energy  left  to  find  another  room 
or  the  energy  to  go  to  London  cither. 

During  the  la^  months  he  felt  unspeakably  nusunder^ood,  under^ 
estimated,  disappointed.  And  here,  at  the  end,  I  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning:  Toller  was  a  vidim  of  his  disappointments  for  nearly  25 
years.  Whoever  knew  him  intimately  was  conscious  of  the  discrepancy 
which  had  always  exid:ed  between  the  brilliant  and  successful  figure 
whom  the  world  saw,  and  the  always  disappointed,  always  depressed 
man:  Toller. 

The  war  disappointed  him,  the  revolution  disappointed  him,  all  his 
love  afiairs  disappointed  him.  He  was  disappointed  when  the  revolu' 
nonaries  in  1919  did  not  agree  with  his  dodtrinc  of  passive  residance. 
And  he  was  disappointed  when  the  very  leniency  of  the  German  repub¬ 
lic  enabled  the  Nazis  to  seize  the  power.  After  his  release  from  jail,  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  be  alone  in  h'bcrty,  and  sometimes  he  could  not  sleep  for 
months.  He  was  desperate  about  his  unready  life,  for  he  never  found 
peace.  He  wandered  from  place  to  place,  from  country  to  country,  either 
involuntarily  or  to  fight  everywhere  for  his  ideals.  An  essay  on  Toller 
(1936,  Buenos  Aires)  is  significantly  called  La  Tragedia  de  un  espiritu 
tnquieto. 

With  horror  he  saw  the  growth  of  fascism,  the  triumph  of  brute  force, 
as  opposed  to  the  pacifism  he  had  preached  his  whole  life.  During  the  la^ 
ten  years,  in  the  very  countries  in  which  or  for  which  he  fought,  he 
realized  that  the  cause  of  democracy  was  a  lo^  one:  in  Germany,  Austria, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  and  finally  in  Spain.  For  he  fought  like  mad  for 
the  Irving  people  in  Spain,  fir^  for  months  in  Europe,  then  in  America. 
He  ^till  lived  to  see  that  millions  of  dollars  were  raised  for  the  Irving 
Spaniards,  and  that  foodstuffs  were  shipped  to  them  from  all  countries. 
But  the  Spanish  cause  was  already  lost,  and  it  was  his  greatest  grief  that 
the  supplies  he  had  raised  fell  into  Franco’s  hands.  He  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were  sent  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  weapons. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this,  his  plays  were  not  produced  any  more, 
anywhere  in  all  the  world.  He  used  to  be  a  highly  paid  le<5turer  in  this 
country,  after  1929,  but  now  no  leefture  tours  could  be  arranged,  for  he 
was  too  radical  for  some,  not  radical  enough  for  others.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  his  unhappy  marriage  and  his  poverty,  for  he  had  spent  all  the 
money  he  had  saved  in  Hollywood,  for  Spain. 

During  his  last  weeks  he  told  me  again  and  again  what  a  cata^rophe 
it  was  for  him  never  to  be  able  to  write  in  English  and  to  have  to  depend 
on  the  translator.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  the  German  writers  in  exile  that 
there  is  no  public  left  to  read  their  books  in  German,  for  in  Greater 
Germany  their  books  are  banned,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  there  are 
not  enough  people  who  can  or  want  to  read  German  books.  Toller’s  la^ 
plays  did  not  even  appear  in  German.  Therefore  he  said:  “What  is  an 
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author  who  is  not  heard  in  his  own  language  and  who  cannot  write  in 
another?” 

So  he  felt  foreign  and  lo^  in  a  world  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  him' 
self.  And  finally  he  clearly  realized  what  his  friends  felt:  that  his  inner 
flame  was  dimmed,  that  he  no  longer  had  the  Arength  for  concentration 
and  produdaon.  He  knew  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  play  the  r61e 
with  which  fate  and  his  fame  had  burdened  him,  and  that  perhaps  he 
never  had  been. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  brought  his  own  fate,  his  own  end,  onto  the 
dage — prophet'like-^in  the  play  Hopid,  uHr  lehen.  A  participant  in  the 
war  is  ^smissed  after  eight  years  of  prison  and  the  insane  asylum.  He 
goes  out  into  the  world  to  fight  for  judice  and  freedom,  and  he  is  dis' 
appointed  with  what  he  finds.  Finally  he  says  desperately:  “The  dance 
begins  anew?.  .  .  What  are  you  doing?  .  .  .  Defend  yourselves!  .  .  . 
Nobody  hears,  nobody  hears,  nobody  ...  we  speak  and  do  not  hear 
each  other  ...  we  hate  and  do  not  see  each  other  ...  we  love  and  do 
not  know  each  other  ...  we  kill  and  do  not  feel  each  other  .  .  .  Mu^ 
it  always,  always  be  so?  .  .  .  Why  do  you  wreck,  bum,  gas  the  earth? . . . 
Everything  forgotten?  .  .  .  Everything  in  vain  .  .  .  [Well,  go  on — on 
your  merry 'go'iound.  .  .Dancc,laugh,  weep,  copulate.  .  .lots  of  luck!.  .  . 
I  am  jumping  ofl^! .  .  .  Oh  madness  of  the  world  ...  I  am  cold  .  .  .  and 
it  is  dadc .  .  .  and  the  drift  ice  of  darkness  envelops  me  mercilessly  .  . 
(He  makes  a  rope  out  of  his  bed'sheet,  ^teps  onto  a  foot'^ool,  ties  the  rope 
to  a  hook  over  the  door.  .  .  .)” 

A 

About  EmA  Toller's  end  so  many  felse  things  have  been  written  that 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell  the  truth — the  truth  which  Toller  loved  so 
much. — ?iew  Tor1{  City. 

AAA 

.  “(Adolf  von)  Hamack  is  the  laA  in  a  took  their  duties  seriously  and  deserved 
long  line  of  di^inguished  German  scholars  well  of  the  libraries  they  admini^ered.  . .“ 
who  combined  teaching  and  research  with  — Felix  E.  Hirsch,  in  The  Library  Quarterly. 
hbrary  work.  But  whereas  as  a  scholar  he  Leon  Trotsky,  with  the  help  of  several 
was  equal  to  the  be^  of  them,  as  a  librarian  secretaries,  is  at  work  on  a  monumental 
he  surpassed  them  all.  Leibnitz,  whom  biography  of  Lenin.  He  and  his  wife  no 
Hamack  resembled  in  so  many  ways,  the  longer  hve  with  the  funily  of  the  Mexico 
brothers  Grimm,  the  philologiA  ChriAian  City  painter  Diego  Rivera,  but  they  now 
Hcyne,  the  hi^rian  Friedrich  Wilken —  have  their  own  home  in  a  suburb  of 
all  had  devoted  part  of  their  time  to  li'  Mexico  City. 

brary  adminiAration.  By  some  scholars  the  We  have  received  several  numbers  of  an 
libraiy  poA  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  alert  new  monthly  magazine  called  the 
of  a  sinecure;  the  Grimms  felt  it  an  en'  Ul^amian  Tribune  and  Review,  edited  by 
croachment  upon  their  valuable  time.  Ivan  J.  Danylchuk  from  Edmonton,  Al- 
Others,  like  Wilken  in  Heidelberg,  under'  berta,  Canada. 


MANUEL  GONZAlEZ  PRADA 
AND  PERUVIAN  CULTURE 

BY  LUIS  ALBERTO  SANCHEZ 

A  T  the  precise  moment  when,  thanks  to  the  filial  piety  of  Alfredo 
Gon^ez  Prada,  the  publishers  are  issuing  several  new  volumes 
of  the  works  of  his  father,  Don  Manuel,  spiritual  father  of 
/  %  Peru  and  of  Indo- America  in  general,  there  appears  in  Paris 

a  “Biblioteca  de  Cultura  Peruana,”  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lima  government  and  directed  by  Ventura  Garda  Calderon — a  “Bibliote" 
ca”  which  entirely  omits  Prada,  that  ma^er  of  our  prose,  the  Peruvian 
equivalent  of  Ho^os,  Sarmiento,  Marti,  Montalvo  and  Alberdi.  One 
might  suppose  that  the  omission  was  due  to  an  oversight;  but  no,  that 
cannot  b^  for  Prada’s  name  appears  with  the  Romantic  poets:  “From 
Melgar  to  Gonzdlez  Prada,”  and  with  the  satiric.  The  omission  is  so 
disconcerting  that  a  critic  who  is  anything  but  intolerant,  writing  in 
La  Prensa  of  Lima,  confesses  his  dissatisfiicftion  with  the  editor’s  “forget' 
fulness.”  The  objeeftion  is  so  unusual,  coming  from  that  source  and  appear' 
ing  where  it  does,  that  it  points  to  a  serious  inju^ce. 

A 

What  is  national  “culture”?  Fir^  of  all,  we  muA  guard  againit  con' 
fusion  with  mere  h'terary  anthologizing.  Such  a  pracftice  is  entirely  inde' 
fensible  today.  There  was  a  time  when  the  sole  depositaries  of  culture 
were  the  literati,  as  there  was  a  time  when  the  prie^  united  in  his  single 
person  the  functions  of  soldier,  legislator  and  religious  leader.  But  these 
matters  are  handled  in  a  larger  way  today,  and  the  division  of  labor  has 
multiplied  the  paths  of  culture.  A  “culture”  con^'tutes  the  intellecftual 
form  of  a  nation,  the  synthesis  of  the  nation’s  material  and  spiritual  ele' 
ments.  It  is  content,  not  label.  A  “culture”  implies  economic  evolution, 
social  development,  political  plasmation,  e^hetic  sensibility,  religious 
faith.  A  few  arbitrarily  chosen  writers  might  be  considered  to  represent 
a  seAor  of  culture,  but  never  a  “culture”  itself. 

Of  course  the  director  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Cultura  Peruana  and  his 
advisers  know  all  this.  All  the  more  reason  for  calling  attention  to  the 
omission  in  no  uncertain  terms,  at  the  moment  when  the  publishers  are 
launching  this  “primera  serie.”  We  muA  do  it  in  order  to  warn  the 
compilers  how  serious  a  mi^ke  it  would  be  to  ca^  political  suspicion  on 
the  cultural  pa^  of  a  nation.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  blot  Heinrich  Heine 
off  the  literary  map  of  Nazi  Germany,  for  it  is  an  aeft  of  such  intolerance, 
such  Cupidity,  that  it  bears  in  itself  germs  of  savagery  and  de^rueftive 
folly.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Guglielmo  Ferrero  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  cultural  hiAory  of  Italy  by  a  simple  police  incursion  into  the 
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bookshops  of  Mussolini's  Reich.  Heine  and  Ferrero  will  live  in  spite  of 
Ge^pos  and  Fasci^i.  And  it  is  the  same  with  Gonzalez  Prada,  that 
eternal  peak  of  Peruvian  clairvoyance,  whose  glory  cannot  be  obscured 
by  emulators  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  by  little  Creole  Duces,  like  that 
individual  who  because  he  was  roughly  treated  by  the  author  of  Bajo 
el  Oprobio,  has  succeeded,  perhaps  without  giving  express  inArueftions 
to  that  effect — there  are  other  ways  of  doing  such  things — in  eliminating 
for  the  moment  from  a  “Biblioteca  de  Cultura  Peruana”  the  mo^  vigorous 
promoter  of  ideas  we  have  had,  the  leader  of  thought  who  vindicated 
the  Indian,  simulated  regionali^  pride,  incarnated  in  his  single  person 
the  radical  advance  which  in  other  countries  came  as  a  movement  of  great 
masses,  and  laid  bare  the  poverty  of  our  plutocracy  and  our  ^gnant 
conservatism. 

The  (xnission  of  Gonzalez  Prada  is  a  definition  in  itself.  It  was  he  who 
broke  with  the  paA,  who  attacked  the  Viceroyship,  who  touched  up  the 
Academia  de  la  Lengua,  the  Creole  “boss,”  the  political  wire-puller,  the 
disloyal  general,  the  corrupt  churchman,  the  over-compliant  oligarch. 
After  a  period  of  violent  anarchism,  he  initiated  the  sociali^  movement 
in  Peru,  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Aprismo.  Ignoring  him  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  vote  for  the  ancien  regime,  for  Agnation — ^an  injuAice  which 
mu^  be  remedied.  And  since  it  mu^  be  remedied,  since  Ventura  Garda 
Calderon  knows  perfectly  well  who  Gonzilez  Prada  is  and  has  written 
one  of  his  fine^  and  mo^  under^nding  essays  about  him,  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  omission  is  due  entirely  to  certain  insurmount¬ 
able  temporary  difiiculties,  and  that  it  will  be  correAed  later,  when  the 
financial  backers  of  the  colleAion  are  no  longer  of  the  necrophagous  turn 
which  they  now  exhibit.  Thus  much  in  fairness  and  kindness  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Cultura  Peruana. 

But  we  cannot  entirely  avoid  certain  comparisons.  While  one  publica¬ 
tion  omits  the  writings  of  Don  Manuel,  the  Reviila  Hispdnica  Modema 
of  the  In^ituto  de  las  Espahas,  directed  by  Federico  de  Onis,  publishes 
a  special  number  dedicated  to  Gonzalez  Prada,  with  contributions,  among 
others,  from  the  Chilean  critic  Torres  Rioseco,  the  Cuban  essayi^  Jorge 
Manach,  and  Don  Alfredo  himself.  This  special  issue  of  the  Revifta 
Hispdnica  Moderna  matches  earlier  numbers  devoted  to  Garcia  Lorca, 
Neruda  and  Gabriela  Mitral.  Excellent  company,  certainly. 

As  time  passes,  the  name  and  personality  of  Gonzilez  Prada  ^nd  out 
more  and  more  prominently.  I  mu^  te^ify  that  my  own  devotion  to  my 
great  spiritual  fether  is  Readily  increasing.  I  have  learned  many  things 
and  many  kinds  of  things  from  him,  and  I  will  not  be  unfaithful  to  him. 
Every  day  I  learn  something  new  from  him.  The  po^humous  volumes 
are  full  of  surprises  for  his  mo^  devoted  followers.  When  I  wrote  and 
published  the  fir^  edition  of  my  Don  Manuely  the  material  I  had  on  hand 
consi^ed  of  two  volumes  of  prose,  three  of  verse  and  various  articles 
and  scraps  of  miscellany,  which  con^tuted  all  of  Prada’s  published 
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work.  Then  I  secured  a  b’ttle  more  from  his  son  Alfredo,  and  more  ^ill 
through  the  kindness  of  Dona  Adriana,  the  “Animadora,"  his  widow. 
Today  my  book  is  in  need  of  radical  revision  in  view  of  the  new  docu' 
ments  which  have  appeared  since  it  was  written.  I  find  in  these  documents 
entirely  unsuspeAed  data  for  a  thorough  revaluation  of  the  MaAer.  And 
I  think  I  should  specify  them  here. 

A 

Prada  died  in  1918.  In  the  twenty  intervening  years,  Alfredo  has 
published  four  volumes  of  verse  and  four  of  prose  (an  additional  one  is 
now  in  press).  These  eight  volumes — and  there  is  at  lea^  a  little  more  to 
come — bulk  larger  in  quantity  than  the  entire  Gonzalez  Prada  bibliog' 
raphy  before  his  death,  and  are  sometimes  superior  to  it  in  quality.  They 
are  extremely  significant.  The  life  and  work  of  their  author  cannot  be 
judged  without  them. 

Of  the  po^humous  work  in  verse,  Baladas  peruanas  are  especially 
notable  for  their  Peruvian  accent,  for  a  curious  mingling  of  indigeneity, 
Germanism  and  anarchism.  Written  before  the  War  of  ’79,  they  awaited 
for  decades  the  revision  which  the  poet  had  promised  himself  he  would 
give  them,  and  which  he  never  completed  to  his  satisfaeftion.  With  the 
article  7<iueitros  Indios  and  a  number  of  others  which  arc  scattered 
through  Anarquta,  plus  various  allusions  in  Pdginas  Libres,  they  con^ 
^‘tutc  the  nucleus  of  what  Gonzalez  Prada  thought  about  the  problem 
of  the  native  movement  in  Peru.  Thus  they  are  both  ae^hetic  and  sodo' 
logical.  Sensibility  and  meditation.  If  their  form  is  at  times  reminiscent 
of  the  German  ballads,  their  spirit  is  profoundly  Indian.  In  a  man  of 
ari^ocratic  ta^es,  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  excessively 
Europeanized,  hkc  Prada,  this  is  something  more  than  a  mere  whim. 
It  is  a  definition. 

Trozos  de  vida  bring  together  a  group  of  philosophical  “Licdcr” 
treating  of  life  and  death,  the  work  of  an  embittered  thinker  who  con¬ 
denses  into  this  form  his  reveries  on  these  ^em  problems.  At  times  this 
volume  seems  hkc  a  poetical  exegesis  of  parts  of  Pdginas  Lihres. 

Grafitos  and  Libertarias  are  collcc5tions  of  war-songs.  In  the  former, 
Prada  sets  down  a  sort  of  joumali^ic  commentary,  a  poetized  diary 
touching  the  men  and  places  he  knew,  the  pradical  problems  which  each 
day  brought  him.  I  think  that  this  book  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  diary 
in  verse.  Prada  preferred  to  couch  his  notes  in  poetic  form.  Epigrams  with 
a  definite  purpose,  many  of  them — almo^  all  of  them — filled  with  profound 
significance.  Libertarias  is  the  work  of  a  fighter.  It  is  a  sheaf  of  Prada’s 
indignations.  Alfredo  has  had  the  excellent  idea  of  adding  to  the  original 
text  certain  compositions  from  Presbiterianas,  Prada's  celebrated  anti¬ 
clerical  colledtion,  and  from  GrajitoSy  so  as  to  offer  in  this  volume  what 
we  might  call  an  anthology  of  Gonzalez  Prada’s  verse  phiHppics. 

The  prose  volumes  arc  put  together  on  a  carefully  scleAive  basis.  Bajo 
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«I  Oprobio  is  a  work  of  polemic,  written  from  beginning  to  end  againA 
military  tyrannies,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  repressive  provisional 
government  of  Oscar  R.  Benavides,  the  Peruvian  general  who  came  to 
power  in  1914  and  who  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  his  adminiAration 
was  in  violent  conflict  with  the  irreproachable  and  incorruptible  Prada. 
Figaros  y  figurones  continue  this  campaign,  but  in  a  different  ^yle.  Prada 
had  an  extraordinary  gift  for  tracing  portraits.  His  Caftelar,  inserted  in 
Pdginas  Libres,  is  a  model  of  vitriolic  prose,  and  is  at  the  same  time  extreme^ 
ly  graceful.  In  Figaros  y  figarones  he  photographed  various  politicians: 
Manuel  Pardo,  head  of  the  Partido  Civil,  whom  he  treats  benevolently, 
appraising  his  merits  frirly,  in  spite  of  the  fadt  that  he  was  opposed  to 
Pardo’s  colonial  scheme  of  government;  Pardo’s  son  Jos^,  President  of  the 
Republic  in  the  period  ju^  before  1919,  whom  he  drubs  with  magnificent 
verve  and  with  phrases  worthy  of  the  anthologies;  Nicolas  de  Pi^rola,  the 
axispicuous  leader  of  insurre<±ions,  twice  head  of  the  government,  who 
had  earned  Prada’s  undying  enmity,  who  inspired  his  moA  scalding 
figures,  his  mo^  furious  assaults,  his  mo^  terrible  metaphors,  his  bloodied 
caricatures — veritable  models  of  pamphleteering  prose;  and  Eduardo  L. 
de  Romaha,  another  ex^president,  into  whose  record  Prada  thru^  his 
terrible  scalpel.  So  much  for  his  political  writing. 

As  for  his  ideology,  Anorqaio  is  a  formidable  arraignment  of  the 
Creole  oligarchies  and  a  plea  for  anarchism,  which  was  the  position  of  the 
Peruvian  Left  at  that  time.  In  ?iuevos  Pdginos  Libres  the  philosopher  and 
literary  critic  of  Pdginas  Libres  comes  to  the  front  again.  The  essay  on 
religion,  and  the  admirable  ^udy  of  the  hendecasyllable,  would  be  hard 
to  match  for  ze^,  fire  and  erudition.  Propaganda  y  ataqaCy  the  new  book 
which  is  announced  to  appear  shortly,  with  Ortometrta  and  Baladas^  will 
complete  the  revelation  of  the  powerful  personality,  always  decisively 
influential  in  both  the  social  and  the  literary  sphere,  which  animated  the 
handsome  physique  of  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada. 

A 

There  is  a  saying  that  words  beget  words,  and  I  am  finding  it  so  now 
as  I  have  often  found  it  before.  And  since  I  am  launched  on  this  conversa^ 
tion  with  my  readers,  I  will  follow  the  current  a  little  farther.  LaA  June, 
in  discussing  the  centenary  of  Jos^  Vieftorino  La^rria  in  Chile,  I  had 
occasion  to  e^blish  a  parallel  between  La^tarria,  the  Chilean  intelledtual 
pioneer,  and  Prada.  A  certain  Santiago  paper — only  one,  to  be  sure — 
undertook  to  accuse  me  of  malice  in  citing  Prada,  who  was,  at  a  time  and 
under  circum^nces  when  it  was  in  a  certain  sense  his  duty  to  be  so 
(whereas  in  our  day  it  is  exacftly  the  opposite),  a  vehement  adversary, 
never  an  enemy,  of  Chile,  which  only  a  short  time  before  had  waged  a 
victorious  war  with  Peru.  The  Alianza  de  Intellecftuales  de  Chile,  with 
Pablo  Neruda  at  its  head,  rushed  to  my  defense,  that  is  to  say  to  the 
defense  of  culture  pure  and  simple.  I  took  no  part  in  the  debate.  It  seemed 
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to  me  futile.  But  1  have  a  different  feeling  about  the  present  situation. 
I  am  impelled  to  remind  my  readers  that  Torres  Rioseco,  the  Chilean 
professor  and  critic,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California,  has  not, 
as  did  the  one  paper  I  mentioned,  shown  any  hesitation  in  paying  tribute 
to  Prada’s  admirable  depth  and  breadth  as  thinker  and  arti^.  Moreover, 
in  the  very  mid^  of  the  difficulties  between  our  two  countries,  in  1920, 
the  Revi^  Chilcna  accepted  without  any  wryness  or  reludance  a  eulo' 
gi^ic  ^udy  of  Prada  by  Max  Henriquez  Urena.  And  I  could  mention 
other  instances,  but  I  will  be  merciful.  I  mu^  apologize  to  “culture"  for 
this  impromptu,  but  I  could  not  quite  ^ifle  it.  And  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  insi^  once  more  on  my  profound  loyalty  to  all  that  is  Indo' 
American,  and  especially  to  the  hospitable  Chilean  nation  which  has 
given  us  a  home  and  unre^ridted  freedom  when  some  of  our  own  country' 
men  have  refused  us  these  things . — Santiago  de  Chile. 
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THE  SEVEN  AGAINST  MAN 

BY  GEORGE  SYLVESTER  VIERECK 

SEVEN  rebellious  spirits  have  inflidted  upon  the  human  mind 
wounds  that  may  well  be  mortal:  Galileo,  Luther,  Rousseau, 
Darwin,  Marx,  Freud,  Ein^ein.  Disintegration,  not  transition, 
is  the  epitome  of  the  age.  We  behold  today  not  the  transvaluation 
of  all  \^ues  envisaged  by  Nietzsche  but  their  de^rudtion.  One 
after  another  all  ^ndards  waver.  Even  the  firmament  is  no  longer  firm. 
Economic  chaos,  like  a  huge  boa  con^ridtor,  threatens  to  swallow  up 
We^em  civilization.  Great  nations  eredt  Chinese  walls  to  keep  out  misery. 
But  misery  is  everywhere.  Both  physically  and  intelledtually  onc'half 
of  the  world  lives  on  short  rations;  the  other  half  is  on  the  dole.  Is  this 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  the  World  War?  That  seemed  to  me,  at  one 
time,  the  obvious  interpretation.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 

The  wa^e  of  treasure  and  the  dislocation  of  business  that  followed 
the  fir^  Armageddon,  are  accountable  for  many  of  our  woes.  However, 
the  world's  malady  is  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
deeply  spiritual  than  material.  The  earth  ^ill  pays  bountiful  rewards  for 
our  labors.  There  is  wheat  and  gold  in  the  soil.  Untold  riches  may  be 
cxtradted  from  water  and  air.  Solar  energy  offers  untapped  sources  of 
wealth.  But  man  himself  has  lo^  his  way.  Modem  man  is  incapable  of 
applying  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  shattered 
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world  because  there  is  no  law  to  guide  his  ^eps.  Virtue  has  loA  its 
meaning.  Sin  its  allure  Jiuftice  is  moribund.  Faith  is  dead. 

The  ^ndards  of  the  paA  may  have  been  arbitrary.  But  they  served 
us  well.  Unhappily  the  divine  accident  or  the  divine  oxnmand  that  gave 
us  intelle(ft  did  not  give  us  judgment. 

Er  nennt's  Vemunft  und  braucht's  alUin 

?{ur  tierischer  ah  jedes  Tier  zu  sein. 

We  barter  the  charts  that  have  guided  us  safely  through  ^ormy  seas  for 
new  and  sophi^icated  hypotheses.  We  blot  out  lode^^rs  with  an  epigram. 
If  we  cannot  blot  them  out,  we  explain  them  away.  Man’s  intellect 
de^roys  his  happiness  and  his  sense  of  proportion.  Reason,  misapplied, 
gives  birth  to  anarchy.  We  make  heroes  of  those  who  weaken  our  alle' 
giances  in  the  name  of  consdence  and  de^roy  our  faiths  in  the  name  of 
reason.  The  army  of  intelledtuals  who  attack  the  fundament  on  which 
we  ^nd,  is  legion.  But  there  are  (in  the  la^  few  centuries)  seven — the 
seven  I  have  dted — whose  work  has  been  mo^  deadly.  They  are  The 
Seven  AgainA  Man !  Genius  they  may  possess,  heroic  qualities,  character, 
length,  integrity,  even  greatness.  But  by  some  perversity  of  fate,  their 
unintegrated  excellencies  spell  our  doom.  They  may  be  light'bearers.  So 
was  Lucifer  before  he  fell.  After  that  he  was  Beelzebub.  The  Seven  Again^ 
Man  illuminate  humanity’s  way  to  humiliation,  confusion  and  sorrow. 

The  ideas  the  Seven  promulgate  have  not  increased  the  sum  of  human 
happiness;  they  have  not  enabled  man  to  walk  more  securely,  nor  to  lift 
his  head  more  highly.  The  Seven  may  be  heralds  of  truth,  but  the  fruit 
of  their  tree  is  deadly.  Ultimate  truth,  if  it  exi^,  escapes  the  finite  mind. 
It  may  be  that  the  infinite  mind  can  integrate  all  truths  and  recondle  all 
contradictions.  We  know  not  one  truth  but  many.  We  mu^  discriminate 
between  truths  and  assign  to  each  its  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
human  thought.  To  exaggerate  one  truth  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
or  to  misplace  it  in  the  hierarchy,  is  to  falsify  it.  There  is  no  rocxn  in  a 
reasonable  design  of  life  for  diverted  or  deAructive  truths.  The  greater 
the  truth,  the  greater  the  damage,  if  it  is  a  truth  that  de^roys  our  vitals, 
or  if  we  present  a  partial  truth  for  a  whole  truth.  The  sane  man  rejecits 
a  truth  that  is  incapable  of  integration  in  his  philosophy  of  life.  He  will 
embrace  a  truth  by  which  he  can  live,  rather  than  a  truth  by  which  he 
mu^  die.  Human  happiness  and  human  dignity  are  more  vital  than  any 
unintegrated  and  unassimilable  truth.  Better  a  helpful  illusion  than  a 
deva^ting  reality. 

Among  the  seven  enemies  of  man  I  would  place  fir^  in  importance, 
though  not  in  time,  Galileo.  Before  Galileo  dramatized  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus,  human  life  possessed  dignity.  Greek  philosophers  had 
glimpses  of  the  helicycentric  universe  long  before  Copernicus  or  Galileo, 
but  their  remote  intellecftual  speculations  never  affedted  the  life  of  the 
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average  man.  Galileo’s  “Eppur  si  muove”  rings  through  the  ages  like  a 
clarion  call — the  clarion  call  of  disa^er.  The  Church  was  right  when  it 
forced  him  to  recant  a  theory,  then  unproved,  for  which  the  world  at 
large  was  not  ready  scientifically  and  will  never  be  ready  psychologically. 
Galileo  recanted.  Unhappily  his  defiance  was  more  convincing  than  his 
recantation.  The  scienti^  of  Galileo’s  day  were  even  more  angry  with 
him  than  the  churchmen,  because  he  offered  no  compelling  proof  for  his 
brilliant  guess.  In  that  resped:  he  resembled  many  of  his  successors,  except 
that  they  are  often  wrong,  whereas  he  was,  unfortunately,  right. 

Before  Galileo  prematurely  thrud  upon  mankind  theories  that  would 
have  been  perfedly  innocuous  had  they  been  confined  to  a  seled  circle  of 
scholars,  Man  was  the  Centre  of  the  Universe.  He  earned  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  rose  solely  for  him;  there 
was  a  Heaven  above  and  a  Hell  below.  Somewhere  above  the  clouds  a 
benign  being  watched  over  him  and  all  his  works  with  paternal  solicitude. 
If  he  obeyed  the  Law  given  through  Moses  and  Jesus,  the  Almighty  was 
pleased.  The  mortal  could  look  forward  to  entering  the  companionship  of 
the  Saints.  Emperor  or  clown,  he  might  gaze  at  lad  through  the  uttermod 
veil  on  the  face  of  God.  If  he  disobeyed,  his  deity,  a  deity  intelligible 
in  human  terms  was  very,  very  wroth  with  him  and  punished  him 
severely  now  or  hereafter.  But  every  ad,  every  thought,  was  of  import 
tance.  No  sparrow  could  flutter  from  his  roof,  nor  hair  from  his  head, 
unless  God  so  willed  it.  The  condellations  revolved  around  and  angel 
choirs  sang  for  the  lowlied  serf.  He  had  an  immortal  soul;  before  God  he 
was  the  equal  of  any  king. 

When  man  permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  he  was  only  an 
earthworm,  crawling  on  a  seventh^rate  planet  that  circles  around  a  sixth' 
rate  sun  in  a  fifth^rate  universe,  he  suffered  a  psychic  shock  from  which, 
unless  he  rejeds  the  interpretation,  he  can  never  recover.  The  Church 
might  whisper  to  him  that,  qualitatively,  if  not  adronomically,  the  Earth 
was  dill  G^’s  chosen  among  an  infinitude  of  dars,  jud  as  he  was  the 
chosen  among  all  God’s  creatures.  But  this  consolation,  too,  was  to  be 
snatched  away  by  Galileo’s  successors.  Perhaps  man  would  have  recov' 
ered  eventually  from  the  trauma  inflided  by  Galileo,  if  his  faith  had  dill 
been  anchored  securely  in  Rome.  But  that  anchor  was  loosened.  Even 
before  Galileo  smashed  man’s  physical  universe,  Luther  cleft  his  moral 
universe  asunder.  We  paid  for  the  Reformation  with  our  moral  dability. 

Martin  Luther  nailing  his  theses  on  the  Wittenberg  Church  door, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  dedroyed  the  only  universally  recognized  moral 
authority  in  the  Wedem  world.  Before  Luther  a  man  could  make  his  peace 
with  God  through  God’s  deputy.  One  there  was  who  could  loosen  and 
bind  even  in  Heaven  and  Hell.  To  him  were  given  the  keys  of  salvation. 
Saint  or  monder,  when  he  put  on  his  pontifical  robes  and  set  upon  his 
head  the  triple  crown,  the  Pope  speaking  urbi  et  orbi  was,  within  the 
limits  of  his  grant  of  power,  infallible;  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  God. 
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Any  trouble  of  conscience,  any  que^on  of  right  or  wrong,  of  faith  or 
morals,  could  be  settled  by  Chris's  vicar  on  earth  in  Rome. 

It  did  not  matter  in  the  long  run  whether  the  decisions  of  Rome  were 
always  rational  or  ju^.  Better  an  unju^  or  an  irrational  law,  than  no  law 
at  all.  Better  spiritual  certainty  (no  matter  how  achieved)  than  spiritual 
anarchy.  The  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  accumulated 
by  the  Church  through  centuries,  was  a  powerful  con^ruAive  force. 
It  was  the  only  pillar  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  Dark  Ages.  If  Rome 
fuled  him,  or  dealt  unju^ly  with  him,  the  sinner  could  ^ill  plead  for  the 
intercession  of  the  Saints.  He  could  appeal  for  clemency  through  the  Holy 
Virgin,  emblem  of  unsuUied  motherhood.  Mankind  has  always  yearned 
for  a  Virgin  Mother,  forever  aloof  from  the  cluAer  of  associations  which 
psycho-analysis  calls  the  “Oedipus  Complex."  This  longing  far  antedates 
Chri^ianity.  Luther  robbed  his  followers  not  only  of  the  blessed  Saints 
but  of  the  Immaculate  Mother. 

Luther's  wrath  againA  ecclesia^c  abuses,  a  wrath  shared  by  many 
who  chose  to  fight  for  the  redemption  of  the  Church  from  within,  was 
juA.  But  compared  to  the  loss  inflicted  by  Luther's  attack,  these  abuses 
weigh  less  than  a  feather  in  the  scale  of  fate.  It  is  urged  that  the  Church 
impeded  progress  and  intelleAual  freedom.  But  the  Church  merely 
reduced  the  speed  of  human  progress  to  a  rhythm  compatible  with  human 
needs.  Progress  may  move  too  fa^  in  the  wrong  direeftion.  It  may  move  too 

even  in  the  right  direeftion.  Many  of  our  present  difficulties  are  due  to 
the  that  mechanical  has  out^ripped  social  and  spiritual  progress.  The 
Church  may  have  halted  the  public  avowal  of  speculations  too  bold  for 
human  comfort:  in  that  the  Church  rendered  a  service  to  the  human  race. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Holy  See  was  ever  sufficiently  shrewd 
and  sufficiently  agile  to  reinterpret  or  re^express  its  symbols  from  time 
to  time  in  the  light  of  man's  advancing  knowledge  and  changing  needs. 

Was  it  surprising  that  after  Luther  had  blamed  the  rock  of  universal 
faith,  spiritual  chaos  ensued?  Warfare,  revolution,  pe^ilence,  rode 
through  the  world.  Freed  from  respe<ft  for  e^blished  religion,  brilliant 
scoffers  undermined  all  authority.  Voltaire  made  a  je^  of  piety.  Danton 
and  Robespierre  demon^rated  to  the  rabble  that  even  anointed  heads 
could  roll  in  the  sand.  But  wor^  and  fir^  among  all  offenders  was  the 
mealy'mouthed  Rousseau.  Galileo  robbed  mankind  of  its  geocentric  em' 
inence.  Luther  de^royed  the  universality  of  the  moral  law.  But  the 
authority  ve^ed  in  the  State  ^ill  retrained  la  hete  humaine.  When 
Rousseau  invented  the  fieftion  of  the  “natural  man,''  the  “noble  savage," 
he  assailed  the  doArine  of  original  sin  upon  which,  in  a  sense,  all  govern^ 
ment  reAs. 

Original  sin  is  the  beaA  in  man  that  snarls  in  the  jungle  of  the  un^ 
conscious.  For  original  sin  Rousseau's  legerdemain  subAituted  an  original 
goodness  that  did  not  exiA.  The  consciousness  of  original  sin  impelled 
man  to  battle  conAantly  with  his  lower  self  and  to  subjeA  himself  con^ 
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tentedly  to  temporal  and  spiritual  discipline.  Rousseau,  dissolving  the 
mo^  potent  reason  for  discipline,  broke  the  tablets  of  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  law.  Mankind  has  never  recovered  from  that  cata^rophe. 
Rousseau  begot  the  French  Revolution.  The  French  Revolution,  in  turn, 
begot  Lenin  and  Stalin.  It  also,  to  be  sure,  de^royed  some  ancient  abuses. 
But  the  price  was  too  high.  Mo^  measures  that  truly  improve  the  lot 
of  the  lowly  are  forced  upon  them  from  above.  Where  the  masses  them' 
selves  seize  control,  they  impose  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  Fraternity  and 
Equality,  or  some  other  equally  futile  slogan,  a  tyranny  far  worse  than 
that  of  the  bloodied  autocrat. 

The  world  was  ^ill  ^ggering  from  the  effecft  of  the  disorder  wrought 
by  Rousseau,  when  Darwin  ^ruck  a  new  blow  at  humanity.  Man  could 
^11  believe  in  his  divine  origin,  until  Darwin  attempted  to  trace  our 
descent  to  a  common  ance^or  with  the  ape.  Human  order  depends  upon 
the  fridt  or  the  ficftion  that  Man  is  the  Lord  of  Creation,  endowed  with  a 
divine  spark  that  sets  him  apart  from  all  animals.  Saint  Francis  might 
preach  to  the  birds  and  call  the  hind  his  siAer,  but  he  did  not  endow  them 
with  an  immortal  soul.  The  soul  was  man’s  unique  privilege.  Darwin 
compelled  man  to  recognize  himself  as  a  Super' Ape,  not  in  all  respedts 
superior  to  his  collateral  forebear. 

The  acceptance  of  Darwinism  marks  man’s  second  fell — a  fell  greater 
than  that  from  Paradise.  Though  punished  for  his  disobedience  and 
driven  from  Eden,  Adam  could  ^ill  gaze  at  himself  in  brook  or  mirror 
and  tell  himself  that  God  created  him  in  His  own  image.  Darwin  robbed 
the  sons  of  Adam  of  this  consolation.  No  fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
no  gadget  of  science — ^airplane,  eledtricity,  radium,  radio  or  television — 
can  compensate  man  for  the  deep  wounds  his  self'respecft  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Evolutioni^.  Science  ^ill  seeks  in  vain  Darwin’s  Missing 
Link.  As  a  matter  of  fedt  acceptance  of  evolution  does  not  invalidate  the 
essence  of  the  Scriptures:  evolution  may  be  divinely  ordained.  But  it  is 
a  process,  not  a  cause.  Neither  Darwin  nor  his  colleagues  have  eliminated 
or  explained  the  Fir^  Uncaused  Cause — which  the  Church  calls  God. 
But  this  reasoning  was  too  subtle  for  the  common  man  and  too  simple  for 
the  sophi^icates. 

Disappointed  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  man  clutched  his  material 
possessions.  The  soil  he  tilled  with  his  hands,  the  fruits  of  his  physical 
and  intelledtual  labor,  were  ^ill  his  own  until  over  the  concept  of  property 
fell  the  grim  shadow  of  Marx.  Karl  Marx  and  his  disciples  de^royed  the 
very  meaning  of  property.  The  father  of  modem  Socialism  transfers  the 
control  of  wealth  from  those  who  create  or  inherit  it,  to  the  politicians 
who  manipulate  the  machinery  of  the  State.  Even  profit  no  longer  profits 
a  man.  It  is  snatched  from  him  by  de^meftive  taxation,  aimed  to  “equalize” 
wealth.  But  Marxism  impoverishes  the  rich  without  enriching  the  poor; 
it  reduces  society  to  the  lowe^  common  denominator.  Galileo,  Luther, 
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Rousseau,  Darwin,  left  Capital  intac±;  the  doArine  of  Marx  ^rips  man 
of  the  symbol  and  the  reward  of  his  labors.  He  can  lay  up  treasures  no 
longer  either  in  Heaven  or  on  Earth.  No  dignified  ease  for  him  in  his 
old  age,  no  control  over  his  fortune,  no  security  for  his  children.  The 
satisfiauftion  of  being  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  of  playing  Maecenas  or 
Rcxkefeller,  is  denied  him.  Wealth  becomes  a  crime,  personal  property 
theft.  The  Dictatorship  over  the  Proletariat,  under  the  disguise  of  the  Dic' 
tatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  takes  away  man's  accumulated  wealth,  his 
spare  rations  of  bread,  in  exchange  for  the  tone  of  an  inhuman  ideolo^. 

Thus  Icxle'tar  after  Icxle^tar  disappeared  until  the  heavens  were 
dark.  Fcwlish  wise  men  exulted  because  they  had  put  out  the  lamps  of 
Heaven.  But  one  tar  till  shone.  The  tar  of  love.  Its  radiance  gave  man 
not  only  biological  warmth  but  poetry  and  romance.  Then  Sigmund 
Freud  revealed  to  us  the  horrid  depths  of  the  unconscious;  he  exposed 
the  weird  currents  and  counter^currents  that  rage  within  us.  It  was 
a  great  intellecftual  tour^de-force.  But  with  it  came  to  light  a  grisly  hot 
of  complexes,  befouling  with  fetid  breath  the  beauty  of  every  human 
relationship.  Maternal  affection,  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid,  the  dear 
love  of  comrades,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  Eros  alike,  became  masks 
for  the  polymorphous  perversity  of  the  child.  If  Chritianity,  in  Nietz¬ 
sche's  phrase,  has  poured  a  drop  of  poison  into  the  cup  of  Eros,  Freud 
emptied  the  vessel  and  refilled  it  with  wormwood  and  offd.  Under  the 
promptings  of  psycdioanalysis  the  Nine  Muses  turn  into  sublimated 
neuroses,  and  over  the  wreck  of  our  dreams  Oedipus  dances  a  gha^ly 
Viennese  waltz  with  Narcissus. 

Galileo  took  away  man's  dignity.  Luther  his  moral  law.  Rousseau  his 
discipline.  Darwin  his  divinity.  Marx  made  man's  possessions  insecure. 
Freud  killed  love.  One  bridge  to  infinity,  one  escape  remained — ^ab^racft 
science.  We  might  no  longer  know  right  from  wrong,  or  discriminate 
between  mine  and  thine;  we  might  be  polymorphously  perverse  earth¬ 
worms,  groping  our  way  through  the  slime  of  a  dark  and  undisciplined 
world,  but  our  mind  could  travel  with  the  swiftness  of  light.  We  could 
measure  our  own  insignificance  again^  the  immensity  of  the  ^rs.  Physics 
and  mathematics  were  reliable  measuring  rods.  The  ordinances  of  physics 
were  immutable.  Euclid  was  a  safe  guide  to  follow.  Space  and  time,  except 
in  schola^c  disputations,  were  realities.  Cause  and  effe<±  ruled  alike  the 
con^ellations  above  and  the  metabolism  within  us.  Numbers  could  not 
lie.  Whatever  happened,  two  and  two  were  four!  Then  came  Ein^ein  and 
all  became  “relative."  Two  and  two  were  no  longer  four.  Parallel  lines 
intersected.  Time  and  space  assumed  weird  shapes  or  ceased  to  exi^. 
And  with  Einstein  came  Planck.  The  Quantum  Theory  challenged  the 
Law  of  Causality.  We  can  no  longer  foretell  how  anything  will  behave 
in  this  topsy-turvy  universe,  now  expanding,  now  shrinb'ng,  in  curved 
time-space.  Nothing  is  true,  save  for  fleeting  moments  in  its  own  frame 
of  reference. 
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Man,  hardier  than  the  icthyosaurus,  might  have  adjured  himself 
even  to  the  witches’  Sabbath  of  the  new  physics,  the  new  agronomy  and 
the  new  mathematics,  but  every  few  months  some  Ein^ein  gives  us  an^ 
other  new  universe  and  compels  us  to  revise  our  concepts.  The  only  thing 
of  which  we  are  certain  is  the  absence  of  certitude.  We  are  lo^  in  the 
jungle  of  da225ling  hypotheses.  We  have  given  up  virtue  for  virtuosity. 
Knowledge  usurps  the  throne  of  wisdom.  Rootless,  cultureless,  graceless, 
the  intelle<ftual  following  in  the  foot^eps  of  the  fateful  Seven,  faces  anni' 
hilation  in  the  vacuum  of  his  own  fatuity.  In  his  trail  follow — ^vicftims  of 
Gutenberg — half^educated  hordes,  who  cannot  dige^  with  their  brains 
what  they  read  with  their  lips. 

Why  not,  then,  throw  overboard  de^rucftive  truths  and  half-truths 
and  baleful  hypotheses?  Why  accept  nightmares  in  place  of  the  Law  by 
which  we  have  prospered?  Leave  the  Truth  (if  the  Truth  exi^)  to  hardy 
philosophers  who  can  thrive  on  its  bitter  bread  and  its  brackish  wine. 
Back,  I  say,  to  Ptolemy,  back  to  Euclid  and  back  to  Rome.  Man  needs 
an  integrated  philosophy,  which  does  not  discard  for  every  new  hypothec 
sis,  however  brilliant,  or  every  glimpse  of  some  partial  truth,  however 
convincing,  the  framework  of  civilization.  Science  too  often  leads  us  to 
blind  alleys  or  trackless  roads.  We  mu^  find  some  road  that  leads  us  back 
to  moral,  economic,  legal,  biological,  physical,  religious  and  spiritual 
absolutes. 

Weary  of  fru^ration,  man  seeks  happiness  in  Grange  paths.  The  tur^ 
moil  of  the  human  race,  the  Grange  revulsion  of  the  spirit  which  give 
birth  to  the  Totalitarian  State,  are  mankind’s  desperate  efforts  to  create  a 
new  certainty,  a  new  absolute,  a  new  religion,  to  find  somewhere,  some' 
how.  Salvation.  They  are  the  ache  of  Chaos  Sniggling  to  subdue  itself. 
For  the  Divine  Order  of  the  pa^  the  Nazis  sub^itute  blood  and  soil — 
Blubo;  Mussolini,  syndicalism  and  his  own  omnipotence;  Bolshevism,  the 
Di(ftatorship  of  the  Proletariat  incarnated  in  Stalin;  Roosevelt,  fiimblingly, 
the  New  D^l.  But  no  authoritarian  philosophy  can  take  the  place  of  man’s 
lo^  heritage,  his  faith,  illusory  as  it  may  be,  in  the  divinity  of  the  indivi' 
dual  soul. 

The  loss  of  this  faith  is  responsible  for  our  spiritual  depression  which, 
in  turn,  affedts  the  material  and  the  social  sphere.  Without  the  spiritual 
depression  man  could  rise  above  any  conceivable  material  or  social  depres' 
sion.  Man,  confident  of  his  divine  de^iny,  can  never  be  utterly  fru^xated; 
he  can  never  be  wholly  the  plaything  of  economic  or  political  dic^tors. 
Even  in  slavery  he  can  worship  his  God  in  his  heart  and  look  forward  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Sons  of  God  in  Heaven.  When  man  values  himself  by 
his  divine  rebtionship,  he  has  within  his  own  soul  a  sure  safeguard  of  his 
freedom  and  security  in  any  order  even  on  earth.  When  he  loses  this 
consciousness  of  his  value,  he  is  lo^  even  in  the  world,  he  has  no  argument 
again^  his  oppressors,  except  force. 

The  Totalitarian  idea  may  save  us  from  wreckage  in  a  ^orm;  as  a 
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temporary  refuge  it  may  serve  nations  and  individuals  in  dire  emergencies, 
but  it  provides  no  ultimate  goal  worthy  of  human  dignity.  CoUedtivism, 
however  disguised,  spt^ils  the  end  of  all  progress  and  reduces  man  to  the 
^te  of  the  insedt,  the  insedt  that  never  cluinges  in  a  million  years;  the 
insedt  that  pays  for  its  ordered  life  by  the  complete  loss  of  individuality. 
It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  even  chaos  is  preferable  to  a  soulless  society, 
eternally  froaen;  while  there  is  chaos,  there  may  be  hope.  The  way  of  the 
bee  and  the  ant  may  be  the  way  of  the  future;  it  may  be  the  next  and  final 
phase  of  human  evolution.  I,  for  one,  prefer  the  nobler  pa^  and  a  less 
ignoble  future. — ?iew  Torl{  City. 


AAA 

PARTISANSHIP  IN  LITERATURE 

BY  ROBERT  WITHINGTON 


IN  a  recent  paper.  The  Writer  as  Partisan^*  Mr.  Newton  Arvin 
almoA  viciously  attacks  those  critics  who  would  maintain  that 
a  writer  cannot  be  a  partisan  without  losing  some  of  his  art.  “Only 
the  shallowed  and  mo^  bigoted  ae^heticism,”  he  sugge^, 
“would  repudiate  the  literary  power  of  Demo^henes’  orations,  or 
Martin  Luther’s  sermons  or  Milton’s  pamphlets,’’  implying  that  the 
“vehement  and  masculine  beauty’’  of  great  literature  is — in  large  part, 
if  not  entirely — due  to  the  “profound  convictions’’  held  by  the  “man  of 
genius.’’  We  mu^  do  Mr.  Arvin  the  ju^ice  to  remark  that  he  does  not 
go  so  fi]ir  as  to  uphold  the  thesis  that  “all  writers  mu^,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  that  word,  set  themselves  up  as  propagandi^  or  lose  their  serious 
^tus  as  writers’’;  he  holds  that  “a  propagandiA  novel  in  the  usual  sense 
is  simply  an  inferior  novel,  a  raw  and  inchoate  work  of  art,’’  and  quotes 
Friedrich  Engels  to  the  effeeft  that  the  noveli^  is  under  no  obligation  to 
furnish  the  reader,  ready-made,  the  future  hiAoric  solution  of  the  social 
conflicts  he  describes.  After  all,  the  heart  of  a  novel  is  the  situation  and 
the  actions  themselves,  as  they  develop  character,  or  as  the  characters 
influence  each  other  through  them;  we  are  not  concerned  with  any  “dex¬ 
trine’’  held  by  the  noveliA;  and  even  more  than  the  latter,  the  dramatic 
should  keep  himself  in  the  background  of  his  work  (or  play),  and  let  the 
characters  speak  and  act  for  themselves. 


*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Contemporary  Literature  Group  of  the  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Assodation,  December  29,  1937,  and  published  in  the  Smith  College  Studies  in 
Modem  Languages,  XXI,  1-4,  pp.  1-5. 
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The  real  que^ion  is,  as  this  critic  ^tes  it,  whether  a  writer  mu^  deal 
only  “with  what  are  called  universal  and  timeless  realities  ...  or  may 
deal  also,  perhaps  in  one  sense,  preferably,  with  the  concrete  and  imme^ 
diate  conflicfts  of  his  own  place  and  time;  whether,  if  he  does  so,  he  may 
deal  with  them  from  a  single  point  of  view  and  thus  be  a  partisan;  and 
finally  whether,  in  this  case,  he  will  be  injured  or  benefited  as  an  arti^  by 
his  acceptance  of  a  particular  body  of  philosophic  or  political  dodtrine." 
And  the  critic  discusses  “universals,”  “eternal  values,"  as  “myths,"  held 
by  “ideali^ic  philosophies,"  linking  himself  with  the  “naturali^ic  critics," 
who  hold  that  there  are  no  absolutes  or  universals,  “but  only  tangible 
experiences  of  good  and  evil,  real  but  relative  values  of  right  and  wrong, 
some  of  which  in  human  life  and  human  hi^ry  are  more  fundamental, 
more  general,  and  more  enduring  than  others."  If  there  are  “more  fiinda^ 
mental"  values,  there  may  be  “mo^  fundamental"  ones:  and  these  might 
well  be  called  “absolutes"  or  “universals."  Surely  one  may  see  the  uni' 
versal  in  the  particular — the  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive  terms. 

That  “there  are  no  prescriptions  that  force  a  poet  to  occupy  himself 
with  one  order  of  fadts  rather  than  another,"  we  may  readily  admit;  but 
we  advance  into  dangerous  ground  if  we  continue:  “how  can  we  foil  to 
recognize  that  the  mo^  richly  endowed  writers,  the  men  of  larged  com' 
prehension  and  fine^  sense  of  responsibih'ty,  have  again  and  again  applied 
their  powers  to  the  absorbing  issues — ethical,  national,  political — that 
have  really  divided  them  portentously,  in  their  own  time?"  If  this  be  so, 
they  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  issues  which  are  of  intere^  only  to 
the  hi^orically 'minded  of  po^erity;  and  their  rich  endowment  mu^  be  in 
manner  rather  than  in  matter.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  radicals  in  every  age, 
in  so  far  as  they  partake  of  the  fanatical,  to  ^ress  ^rife  rather  than  coopera' 
tion,  antithesis  rather  than  synthesis,  conflidt  rather  than  compromise. 
But  do  not  the  writers  of  large  comprehension,  of  a  keen  sense  of  respon' 
sibility,  avoid  sugge^ing  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  truth,  and  seek 
rather  to  show  that  “there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides"?  When  we 
admit  a  druggie,  mu^  we  agree  that  all  great  writers  are  to  be  found 
ranged  together?  And  may  we  not  timidly  sugge^  that  the  greater  are 
the  lea^  virulent? 

“In  our  time,"  continues  Mr.  Arvin,  “the  druggie  between  an  ex' 
panding  democracy  and  the  forces  of  social  repression  is  one  of  those 
themes  that  recall  in  scope  the  imperialism  of  the  y€neid  or  the  warfrre 
between  Chri^ian  and  Moslem  in  the  Song  of  Roland  ...  A  rearguard 
addon  between  Frankish  and  Moorish  men'at'arms  in  a  narrow  pass  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  not  necessarily  so  very  tremendous  a  subjedt,  and  a  ^rike  of 
underpaid  textile'workers  may  be  no  more  ‘universal’  than  tO'day’s  news' 
paper:  what  intere^  the  imaginative  writer  in  both  subjedts  is  their 
poetic  value  as  symbols  of  the  va^er  conflidts  that  underlie  them."  One 
mu^,  of  course,  take  into  account  the  patriotism  which — for  the  French, 
at  any  rate — contributes  to  the  intere^  in  the  “rearguard  action"  in 
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which  Roland  is  involved;  the  appeal  to  love  of  country  is  implicit  in 
every  ^ry  dealing  with  a  national  hero,  and  is  easily  minimized  by  the 
neutral  observer.  If  one  mentions  the  contemporary  writers  who  have 
found  themes  for  their  imagination  in  a  more  recent  Spanish  druggie — 
far  removed  from  Roland — without  dressing  the  underlying  humanity 
of  the  druggie,  is  one  called  upon  to  di^inguish  between  those  who  sup' 
port  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  basis  of  his  sympathy? 

The  man  of  letters  glimpses  “a  design  of  value,  a  pattern  of  better  and 
worse,  the  de^ruAive  and  the  creative”  in  the  activities  of  men:  and  this 
design  he  has  the  responsibility  of  communicating  to  his  readers.  One 
feels  that  some  critics  put  the  right  on  one  side  and  the  wrong  on  the  other, 
as  simply  as  a  Hitler,  a  Mussolini,  or  a  Stalin  might  direct  the  thought  of 
his  compatriots,  and  this  is  quietly  done.  “The  clash  between  Greek  and 
barbarian  is  no  battle  between  frogs  and  mice,  except  to  the  dullard,” 
they  may  say;  “it  is  a  clash  between  ways  of  life  of  which  one  is  really 
and  soberly  more  humane  and  more  promising  than  the  other,  and  only 
the  literary  confectioner  will  refuse  to  decide  the  issue  between  them.” 
It  is  clear  that  such  critics  are  no  barbarians;  but  what  position  would 
they  take  in  a  fight  between  Greek  and  Trojan?  or  between  Greek  and 
Greek? — If  Paris’s  abduction  of  Helen  put  the  blame  for  the  war  on  the 
Trojans,  was  not  the  Greek  victory  a  triumph  of  the  right?  Even  partisans 
would  not  admit  that  defeat  alone  is  proof  of  guilt  (as  in  the  mediaeval 
tournament,  or  the  more  modem  duel,  when  “honor”  was  vindicated  by 
a  fatal  thruA).  No  epic  supporting  the  side  of  Priam  has  come  down  to  us; 
if  one  had,  would  these  partisans  find  it  inferior  to  Homer,  merely  because 
it  maintained  the  other  side? 

The  que^on  of  partisanship  and  the  writer,  they  conclude,  “has 
ceased  to  be,  if  it  ever  was,  a  merely  academic  one  .  .  .  The  men  and 
women  who  are  actively  making  literary  hiAory  all  about  us  are  more  and 
more  ranging  themselves  in  one  camp  or  the  other;  ranging  themselves 
by  no  means  always  with  any  particular  feCtion  or  political  group,  but  at 
leaA  at  some  point  with  the  movements  that  are  ^mggling  for  a  more 
complete  democracy  or  those  that  are  working  again^  it.  The  evidence 
seems  irresi^ble  that  the  writers  of  freshed  and  mo^  robu^  talent  are 
espousing  the  democratic  cause,  and  that  not  at  all  in  any  doctrinaire  or 
narrowly  political  spirit,  but  because  they  see  that  that  cause  is  now  the 
cause  of  c^ture,  of  intelleAual  freedom,  of  literary  progress  itself  .  .  .” 
Let  us  not  quarrel  with  a  position  that  holds  dictatorship,  as  we  see  it 
now,  “challenging  more  and  more  openly  and  brutally  that  generosity  of 
spirit,  that  enthusiasm  for  thought  and  knowledge,  that  human  hopeful' 
ness,  without  which  literature  perishes,”  but  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether 
one  cannot  find  a  universal  ju^ice  involved  in  the  druggie  for  democratic 
ideals — ^and  whether  all  dictatorships  have  been  inimical  to  the  develop' 
ment  of  letters.  If  we  do  maintain  that  the  support  of  democracy  is  a  duty 
of  literary  arti^,  is  not  this  more  than  “propaganda”  as  we  have  come 
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to  under^nd  the  word?  Wc  may  define  “propaganda”  as  presenting  one 
side,  with  a  view  to  gaining  adherents — 3,  half'truth  at  be^,  which  is 
something  of  a  lie;  an  ignoring  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side — ^and 
this  is  surely  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  which  any  self'respeAing  man  of 
letters  should  devote  himself.  Would  not  such  an  attitude  militate  again^ 
“generosity  of  spirit,”  “enthusiasm  for  thought  and  knowledge,”  which 
some  critics  find  charac^eri^ic  of  democracy?  Any  di(ftated  attitude — 
even  by  bigoted  liberalism — is  undemocratic;  and  this  is  likely  to  be  for^ 
gotten  by  the  partisan. 

There  is  no  que^on  of  seeing  human  life  and  human  relations  “as 
merely  a  dance  of  meaningless  figures  or  a  play  of  indifferent  forces.” 
Whether  one  dictates  the  design  or  not,  he  should  let  the  reader  interpret 
the  scene.  One  hesitates  to  suggeA  a  religious  bias,  any  more  than  a  Com' 
muni^  or  Fascia  pattern  (which,  in  its  fanaticism,  may  be  not  unlike 
a  se(ftarian  enthusiasm);  but  life  can  be  portrayed  to  show  its  complexity, 
and  to  arouse  thought  more  rewarding  than  dictated  opinions.  Nowhere 
in  his  article  does  Mr.  Arvin  advocate  the  latter;  but  he  implies  a  special 
sympathy  with  those  critics  who  associate  their  judgment  and  imagination 
with  a  feeling  for  the  “forgotten  man.”  This  is  perhaps  all  very  well; 
but  can  one  base  a  reasoned  appreciation  of  an  arti^  on  these  grounds 
alone?  Surely  there  are  other  criteria  to  determine  the  significance  and 
ability  of  a  man  of  letters. 

The  so'Called  “liberals”  are  often  dogmatic,  and  fiiil  to  welcome  op' 
posite  view'points;  the  “progressive”  is  as  likely  as  the  reactionary  to 
feel  that  he  has  a  monopoly  of  truth.  One  who  finds  various  aspects  of 
truth  in  life  is  not  likely  to  be  a  propagandi^ — or  even  a  partisan — in  so 
far  as  these  words  connote  one  who  deals  with  half-truths,  who  feels  that 
there  is  no  ju^fication  for  his  opponents,  who  classifies  his  own  ideas 
as  “orthodox.”  Great  as  Luther  and  Milton  may  have  been,  they  are  of 
their  age  (when  they  are  “partisans”);  Shakespeare  is  for  all  time  because 
he  did  not  attach  himself  to  any  “cause.”  One  has  but  to  compare  the 
present  public  of  the  Elizabethan  playwright  with  that  of  the  Prote^nt 
preacher  and  the  Puritan  pamphleteer  to  realize  the  difference  in  vitality 
(if  not  in  merit)  between  them. 

If  this  be  shallow  and  bigoted  ae^heticism,  I  regret  it;  if  it  is  “narciss' 
ism”  to  see  what  one  wants  to  see,  to  find  beauty  in  one’s  own  ideas,  the 
charge  is  not  confined  to  those  who  disagree  with  Mr.  Arvin.  If  “some 
of  the  propagandi^  writers  of  our  own  time  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
Luthers  and  Miltons  of  a  later  Reformation,”  as  he  thinks,  we  have  proof 
of  their  mortality.  The  Milton  of  Paradise  Loit  was  not  a  political  propa' 
gandiA,  as  was  the  Milton  of  the  pamphlets;  when  he  was  a  sectarian 
enthusiast,  he  lo^  that  much  “universality.”  So,  as  a  matter  of  fsuft,  does 
the  supporter  of  democracy  or  fascism,  as  a  political  conviction,  if  he 
excludes  the  other  philosophies.  No  one  would  defend  the  “Sunday' 
school”  novel  which  automatically  rewards  the  “good”  and  punishes  the 
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“bad”;  but  would  not  some  critics  support  a  school  which  drew  the 
democrats  as  all  white  and  the  totalitarians  as  all  black? 

When  one  contra^  the  “idealise”  philosophers  with  the  “natural" 
i^c”  critics,  he  may  seem  to  include  himself  in  the  (superior)  latter 
group.  But  the  tone  of  some  articles  sugge^  an  idealism  (above  “myths”) 
to  which  the  authors  eagerly  subscribe.  For  democracy  is  capable  of 
“more  completeness,”  and  they  would  have  the  arti^  help  toward  its 
realization.  Can  this  be  achieved  by  ridiculing  or  attacking  the  writers 
(and  readers)  who  hold  other  views? 

It  is  obviously  true  that  any  writer  who  would  portray  the  universal 
(assuming  that  there  is  one)  muA  work  in  terms  of  the  individual,  the 
local,  and  the  national.  Or,  if  you  insi^,  of  the  class  and  of  the  “ideology.” 
But  he  cannot  di^ort  human  nature.  “It  will  probably  not  be  maintained,” 
says  Mr.  Arvin,  “that  the  Roland  poet  held  an  even  balance  between 
the  Chri^ian  and  the  Moslem  cause:  can  the  author  of  a  novel  about 
a  ^rike  be  any  more  ju^ly  held  to  the  attitude  of  the  non'partisan?”  The 
implication  is  that  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse  side;  in  supporting  the 
Chri^ians  at  Roncesvalles,  and  the  ^rikers  at,  let  us  say,  Paterson,  the 
writer  takes  the  “corredt”  position,  and  assures  himself  of  an  immortality 
based  on  greatness.  May  one  assume  that  this  would  ^11  hold,  were  the 
Franks  and  the  ^rikers  in  the  wrong  before  they  got  into  their  final  difii" 
culties?  Can  one  mourn  the  suffering  in  Poland  and  rejoice  at  an  equal 
suffering  in  Germany  without  becoming  absurd  in  fifty  years? 

Is  not  the  Galsworthy  of  Strife  greater  than  the  Galsworthy  of  The 
Forest?  In  the  firA  play,  the  dramatic  shows  both  sides,  and  we  realize 
(in  the  futility  of  the  Arike)  the  complexity  of  life.  Is  a  writer  “indolent” 
or  “effeminate”  (the  words  are  Mr.  Arvin’s)  if  he  refuses  to  become  a 
partisan  of  one  side  or  the  other?  Mr.  Arvin  cites  Thomas  Mann  on  “the 
inseparability  of  mind  and  politics” — but  should  he  not  rather  be  con" 
cemed  with  a  close  connection  between  “mind  and  ethics”?  Let  us  give  a 
broad  definition  of  the  latter  word:  the  rules  of  human  conduct.  Surely  no 
writer  with  any  vision  would  commit  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  a  momen" 
tary  clique  (as  Mr.  Arvin  recognizes) ;  but  there  is  a  life  of  the  spirit  inde" 
pendent  of  democracy,  imperialism,  socialism,  communism,  capitalism, 
fascism,  or  any  other  “merely”  political  or  economic  conviction;  and  this 
life  is  often  ignored  by  modem  critics.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  show 
humans  in  and  above  politics;  we  do  not  see  Elizabeth  so  much  as  Glori" 
ana  in  the  Faerie  ^ueene;  we  are  not  concerned  primarily  with  Parliament 
and  Victoria  in  the  novels  of  Trollope,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens.  Where 
Shaw  preaches  an  economic  doctrine,  he  alienates  po^erity — ^brilh’ant 
lines  alone  cannot  save  him. 

Mr.  Arvin  admits  that  “in  the  house  of  literature  there  are  many 
mansions,”  and  the  reader  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  if  he  has  not 
confined  himself  to  one — that  of  the  reformer,  be  he  satiric  or  preacher. 
The  Aory  goes  (and  if  it  is  not  tme,  it  ought  to  be)  that  when  the  late 
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Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  asked  the  subjed:  of  a  sermon  he  had  recently 
heard,  he  answered  with  his  usual  laconic  manner,  “Sin.”  Further  inquiry 
concerning  the  subdance  of  the  discourse  elicited  the  datement,  “The 
parson  was  againd  it.”  One  feels  that  many  critics  are  againd  didtators, 
and  would  have  all  literature  oppose  them;  that  they  even  rank  artids 
according  to  the  violence  of  their  opposition,  as  one  might  rank  preachers 
in  consideration  of  the  effedtiveness  of  their  fight  againd  sin.  But  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  agree  with  Mr.  Arvin  when  he  says:  “It  is  not  a  quedion  for 
the  writer  of  slavishly  accepting  some  body  of  dodtrine  on  the  drength 
of  its  mere  authority;  it  is  a  quedion  of  drawing  upon  the  whole  culture 
of  his  time  for  whatever  light  it  may  throw  upon  a  seemingly  chaotic 
world;  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  bed  thought,  the  mod  advanced 
knowledge,  of  his  day;  of  working  always  with  the  fulled  and  mod 
disciplined  consciousness.”  If  a  writer  does  this  honedly — without  any 
parti  pris — can  he  be  a  narrow  partisan?  He  will  see  life  deadily  and  see 
it  whole;  and  propaganda  will  not  be  in  him. 

When  Mr.  Arvin  writes:  “I  do  not  know  that  any  informed  or  respon' 
sible  critic,  in  any  camp,  has  ever  maintained  that  the  imaginative  noveh 
id  or  the  lyric  poet  mud — or  even  that  he  may — ^as  the  propagandid 
necessarily  does — devote  himself  to  the  explicit  and  literal  inculcation  of 
particular  opinions,  or  urge  upon  his  readers  a  specific  course  of  adion 
in  an  immediate  situation,”  he  has  mod  of  the  critics  with  him.  And  we 
haden  to  add  that  there  are  some  critics  who  would  take  a  more  extreme 
position  than  Mr.  Arvin  takes.  In  so  far  as  he  means  his  paper  to  be 
provocative,  he  has  succeeded;  in  arousing  his  readers  to  think,  he  has 
done  a  service. 

A  writer,  or  a  charader,  may  be  a  great  Italian,  Frenchman,  German, 
Englishman,  or  American;  but  he  is  greater  as  a  human,  and  the  race  may 
rejoice  in  him,  regardless  of  his  political  beliefs.  The  hero  is  not  always 
on  the  winning  side — ^and  sometimes  he  is  the  greater  for  being  numbered 
among  the  losers.  His  greatness,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  his 
partisanship;  it  emanates  from  his  soul.  He  may  defend  the  right,  as 
God  gives  him  to  see  the  right;  but  he  claims  no  monopoly  in  the  “corred' 
ness”  of  his  politics. 

It  may  so  happen  that  the  majority  of  great  writers  show  an  intered 
in  human  judice  (apart  from  the  dodrines  of  any  party)  and  bring  the 
common  man  before  us,  with  his  problems  and  druggies.  Or  he  may 
satirize  the  “veded  intereds”  of  the  Church  (as  do  Chaucer  and  Trollope) 
or  the  aridocracy,  without  pleading  the  cause  of  Marx  as  a  necessary 
corollary.  Differences  of  political  boundaries,  or  of  philosophies,  do  not 
remove  men  from  the  human  race;  and  the  great  writers  dress  the  human<' 
ity  of  man  beneath  surface  variations. — Smith  College. 


THE  BALKAN  WARS  AND 
SERBIAN  LITERATURE 

BY  ANTHONY  I.  KLANCAR 


IT  is  natural  that  the  Serbian  literature  of  1913  should  refledt  the 
spirit  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  The  Serbs  are  a  brave  people  whose 
national  exigence  has  been  threatened  time  and  again  by  war,  and 
some  of  their  be^  writing  has  taken  the  form  of  epic  poetry.  Every 
succeeding  literary  generation  has  borrowed  from  this  ^ore  of 
national  hi^ory  and  taken  up  the  song  of  Serbian  valor.  The  Serbian 
writer  has  often  fought  with  both  sword  and  pen.  Po^^War  Serbian 
literature  is  but  a  continuation  of  a  literature  that  was  already  being 
created  in  1913.  The  poets  and  ^ory 'tellers  who  began  in  this  period, 
some  of  whom  are  ^ill  writing,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  di^inguished 
work. 

Serbian  literature  in  the  fir^  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  reached 
a  high  level  of  excellence.  But  talented  young  writers  of  this  generation, 
which  won  the  acclaim  of  European  literary  circles,  had  grown  silent 
and  their  places  were  taken  by  a  new  literary  generation  which  at  fir^ 
wrote  awkwardly,  fearful  of  lowering  the  standards  of  the  brilliant  litera' 
ture  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  what  the  writers  of  this  generation 
lacked  in  talent  they  made  up  in  eame^ness  and  indu^ry.  It  was  hard 
for  them  to  submit  to  comparison  with  the  period  in  which  the  mo^ 
epochal  Serbian  literature  had  been  created.  That  earlier  writing  was 
a  lofty  mark  to  shoot  at,  but  there  is  much  in  this  “new  thing”  in  Serbian 
literary  compositions  that  shows  merit  even  when  set  againA  the  work  of 
the  “old”  generation. 

For  one  thing,  the  works  brought  out  in  1913  were  di^inguished  by  a 
beautiful  ^yle.  Writers  in  this  group  were  especially  intere^ed  in  light 
literature,  which  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfedtion  in  this  period.  Old 
Serbian  literature  rarely  contains  so  much  rhythm,  melody  and  music. 
Every  narrative  is  a  poem  in  prose.  Thus  the  ^ries  of  Milica  Jankovid, 
colledted  in  one  volume  under  the  title  IspovestU  may  be  compared  only 
with  the  mo^  beautiful  of  Jovan  Duiid’s  travel  letters  and  the  mo^ 
pcrfedt  essays  of  Bogdan  Popovid,  Jovan  Skerlid  and  Slobodan  Jovanovid. 
Charadterized  by  a  clear,  lively,  flexible  ^yle,  Ispoveili  is  undoubtedly 
the  moA  original  Serbian  book  of  1913.  So  much  love,  tenderness  and 
warm  under^nding  of  suffering  humanity  is  to  be  found  only  in  one  other 
place:  The  Bible. 

Another  work  by  a  woman  writer  is  Isidora  Sekulic's  colledtion  of 
short  Tories,  Saputnica,  an  unusually  detailed  and  penetrating  accom' 
plishment  in  selfanalysis  and  a  brave  Ayli^ic  experiment.  Veljka  Petro' 
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vid’s  brilliant  ^ory  Mdti  i  \6i  may  be  classed  with  Ispovefti  and  Saput' 
nica.  Great  progress  in  ^yle  is  also  shown  by  other  short'^ory  writers. 
Nevesinjski  wrote  a  whole  series  of  humorous  and  satiric  T^ovellen  about 
the  natives  of  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  mo^  of  them  published 
in  the  Serbian  literary  reviews  Delo  and  SrpsJ^  J^jizevni  glasni1{.  Per' 
haps  not  too  elegant  in  Ayle,  these  sketches  deserve  a  niche  in  the  Serbian 
literature  of  1913  because  they  are  the  only  examples  of  their  genre. 
Continuing  the  brilliant  work  of  his  collecltion  Jesenje  Us^e  (1911),  Tadija 
Ko^id  wrote  short  Tories  in  which  he  pieftured  with  fine  objedivity  the 
petty'bourgeois,  patriarchal  life  of  Serbian  towns. 

But  much  more  varied  is  the  Serbian  literature  which  was  inspired  by 
the  Balkan  Wars,  I9i2'i9i3.  Writers  who  had  never  before  risen  above 
the  trivial,  suddenly  began  to  produce  works  of  merit  and  importance. 
Belgrade  newspapers  of  this  period  are  full  of  sketches  of  the  Balkan 
Wars,  some  inspiring  and  beautiful.  Authors  who  had  not  appeared  in 
print  before  wrote  whole  series  of  articles,  Tories  and  sketches  of  lading 
value.  Of  these,  Mita  Dimitrijevi^,  Darko  Ribnikar  and  Radivoje  Jankovid 
deserve  our  special  attention.  Other,  older  writers,  such  as  Milutin  Jova' 
novi6,  who  saw  adtive  service  in  the  Balkan  Wars  as  an  officer,  and  Stojar 
Novakovid,  who  in  his  great  ^ory  Kaludjer  i  Hajdu\  told  the  ^ory  of 
fifteenth  century  Serbia,  rose  to  hitherto  unsuspected  heights. 

However,  Milan  Pribidevid's  collection  Ratna  Pisma,  published  in 
Srpst(i  }^ji:^.evni  glasnil{  (Vol.  XXX,  12  and  Vol.  XXXI,  i),  is  the  crowning 
achievement  in  Serbian  prose.  His  sketches,  some  of  the  fine^  in  Serbian 
literature,  are  devoted  to  the  greater  of  Serbian  heroes,  the  peasants,  on 
whose  shoulders  re^ed  the  whole  burden  of  the  long,  bloody  war. 

Before  we  go  on  to  survey  the  poetry  of  1913  there  is  Aill  another 
work,  which,  for  real  poetry  and  maje^y,  undoubtedly  surpasses  all  the 
previous  Serbian  productions  of  its  kind.  This  work  is  Lazarew  Vasl^C' 
senje^  a  drama  in  six  aCts  by  Ivo  Vojovid,  who  won  the  King's  award  with 
it.  The  plot  of  The  Resurre^ion  of  Lazarus  (translated  by  Prof.  George  R. 
Noyes  and  Mr.  John  J.  Bati^ich,  Poet  Lore^  Vol.  XXXVII,  pp.  3i7‘'395) 
deals  with  the  mother  of  a  Serbian  general  killed  in  the  war,  who  heroiC' 
ally  bears  the  loss  of  her  son  and  devotedly  cares  for  his  children  and  his 
grandsons — the  new  avengers.  The  play  was  fir^  presented  on  May  28, 
1913  at  the  National  Theater  in  Belgrade  and  was  immediately  successful. 

Serbian  literature  of  1913  produced  little  of  other  genres.  Thus  there 
is  no  fiction.  Jovan  Skerlid  published  Pisci  i  iiptjige,  the  sixth  in  a  series 
of  books  on  literary  criticism.  Only  two  reviews,  Bosans\a  vila  and  T^arody 
carried  literary  criticisms  by  younger  writers.  Milan  Grol  and  Milan 
Predid  were  juA  then  beginning  to  e^blish  themselves  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  literature.  Translations  from  world  literature  include  Do^oevski’s 
Crime  and  Punishment  (Sloiin  i  \aznjd)y  Fauity  and  some  works  by  Tur' 
genev,  To^toy,  Chekhov,  Andreyev  and  Potapenko. 

The  newer  Serbian  poetry  of  this  period  also  grew  under  the  influence 
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of  the  Balkan  Wars.  From  Kossovo,  from  the  Albanian  predpices  and  from 
the  Macedonian  hills,  came  the  songs  of  the  ancient  glory  and  heroism 
of  the  Serbian  knights.  All  the  old  Serbian  heroes  of  Kossovo  were  revived 
with  new  names:  Boza  Jankovid,  Mihalje  Zivkovid,  Borko  Pa^rovid,  Rado' 
mir  Putnik  and  other  great  Serbian  generals.  Every  major  vieftory  of  the 
Serbian  regiments  was  hailed  with  songs  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
Serbian  hero. 

Among  the  poet'heroes,  Vojislav  Ili6  fils  mo^  clearly  expressed  this 
heroic  mood,  and  his  collection  Krvavi  cvetovi  was  dedicated  to  the 
avengers  of  Kossovo  and  Slivnica.  Belgrade  periodicals  were  full  the  year 
round  of  the  beautiful  war  songs  of  Sima  Pandurovid  and  Mirko  Korolija. 
All  poets  wrote  of  the  bright  future  to  come  after  the  victory  of  the 
Serbian  armies.  Aleksa  Santi6  inspired  in  his  Serbian  public  a  great  hope 
for  the  future  with  his  collection  Starim  ognjistima^  full  of  tender  love 
for  the  old  hi^orical  places  where  now  the  sun  of  liberty  shone  again. 
Even  Vladislav  Petkovid,  a  poet  of  dark  nights  and  dead  dreams,  felt  that 
his  people  were  denned  to  see  better  days,  and  he  expressed  regret  in  his 
poems  that  he  had  always  believed  in  a  dark  pa^  and  a  slow,  sad  death. 

This  enthusiasm,  however,  mu^  not  be  interpreted  as  a  youthful, 
thoughtless,  high-sounding  celebration  of  great  victories.  The  young  poets 
of  the  pre-War  period  show  much  the  same  modem  tendencies  and  the 
same  hone^  effort  to  produce  works  of  real  arti^c  merit  as  was  evidenced 
later  in  the  work  devoted  to  the  nationalism  of  the  new  era,  though  the 
work  of  the  newer  poets  is  more  profound,  more  positive  and  arti^ic. 

A  whole  new  group  of  poets  appeared  on  the  literary  horizon  in  1913. 
Milos  P.  Stefanovid  celebrated  the  unknown,  fillen  heroes  of  Serbia  in  his 
collection  of  epitaphs  J^eznani  junaci.  Milivoje  Pavlovid  and  Dragoslav 
Najdanovid,  two  young  poets  hitherto  unknown,  each  published  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  war  poems,  entitled  respectively  Pesme  and  Opobednoj  vojni.  Micun 
Pavidevid,  who  is  widely  known  today  for  his  folklore  Judies  and  collec¬ 
tions,  wrote  his  Oslobodjenje.  And  Stevan  Besevid,  Vladimir  Stanimirovid, 
Milorad  Pavlovid,  Milan  Curdin  and  Milorad  Petrovid  published  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  genuine  poetry  in  various  periodicals. 

Because  of  its  tremendous  importance  in  the  hi^ory  of  the  literature 
of  this  period,  we  will  devote  a  little  more  space  to  the  collection  of  war 
poems  by  Vojislav  I.  Hid,  filsy  Krvavi  cvetoviy  which,  though  it  was  not 
published  until  1914,  had  been  planned  to  appear  in  December,  1913. 
The  poet's  parting  from  his  dear  ones,  the  horrible  scenes  of  carnage  on 
the  Balkan  battle  fields  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  war,  Serbian  heroes 
filling  under  the  deadly  shower  of  ^eel,  his  thoughts  of  the  unhappiness 
and  lamentations  of  those  left  behind,  his  discovery  of  the  dead  man's 
letter  which  was  to  be  sent  to  his  loved  ones  behind  the  lines,  are  motifs 
as  pathetic  and  beautiful  as  any  in  contemporary  literature. 

Finally,  mention  mu^  be  made  of  the  many  collections  of  war  poems 
written  in  the  national  heroic  Ayle,  such  as  Propdil  bulgars\e  vojs^Cy  Ar- 
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nauc}^  napad  na  Prizren  i  Djal^pvicu  and  Krvavi  pad  Sf^adra  of  Mirko  Ste^ 
fanovid  and  T^ode  junasl^e  pesme  of  “Niko  of  Rovinj,”  which  were  sold 
by  the  thousands  throughout  Serbia. 

In  the  literature  of  1913  there  are  a  few  poets  who  were  not  influenced 
by  the  events  of  the  Ballmn  Wars.  Among  these  are  Danica  Markovid, 
Veljka  Petrovid,  Boza  Vesid  and  Mikn  Lukovid.  Their  poems  were  for 
the  mo^  part  published  in  Savremeni\  and  SprsJ^i  Knjizevni  glasni\.  But  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that  under  the  new  nationalism  wHch  in^ 
fluenced  almo^  every  Serbian  writer  a  new  literature  was  bom. —  Clevc' 
landt  Ohio. 
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WHO'S  NEXT,  PLEASE.? 


Wc  had  a  letter  recently  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library,  Peiping,  China,  informing 
US  that  the  chaos  and  depression  in  China 
make  it  impossible  for  that  library  to  main¬ 
tain  its  periodical  li^  without  some  special 
consideration  from  the  publishers.  (The 
Chinese  National  Library  has  the  full  files 
of  Boof{s  Abroad  from  the  beginning).  We 
happened  to  show  the  letter  to  Miss 
Eugenia  Kaufman,  Assi^ant  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  “I’ll  help,”  she  volunteered, 
“by  paying  for  a  two  year  subscription  for 
the  Peiping  Library.”  Wc  accepted  her 


offer,  and  a  letter  has  gone  on  to  the  libra¬ 
rian  of  this  Aruggling  Chinese  library,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  her  gift  has  been  used  to 
extend  his  subscription  for  two  years. 
Miss  Kaufman  has  found  an  effective  way 
of  helping  the  badly  handicapped  Chinese 
scholars.  Wc  have  had  similar  letters  from 
several  libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to 
follow  Miss  Kaufman’s  example,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  make  sugge^ions  as  to  where 
one-year  or  two-year  subscriptions  can  be 
placed  so  that  they  will  be  helpful. 


AAA 


LITERARY  LANDMARKS 
OF  1939 


BY  CHARLES  C.  ZIPPERMANN 


HECROLOGT 

Mario  Alberti,  Italian  economic  and 
author,  in  CkMno,  age  62. 

K^ly  AszUnyi,  Hungarian  joumalift, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Docog  Decemba  8, 1938, 
age  30. 

Vioomte  Georges  d’Avenel,  French 
author,  hiftorian  and  economift,  in  Paris 
February  7t  *81^  84. 

Herbert  Bailey,  British  joumalift,  in 
Britton  March  18,  age  44. 

Edward  A.  Bau^ian,  British  music, 
dramatic  and  6Im  critic,  in  London  Novem' 
ber  26,  1938,  age  77- 

Dr.  Richard  A  Bermann,  Auftrian  jour' 
nalift  and  audior,  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York,  age  56. 

CMbr  Alexander  Braaten,  Norwegian 
author,  July  17,  age  58,  due  to  an  acci' 
dent  near  ^e  Swedish  Ixmler. 

Adolph  Buchler,  Hebrew  scholar  and 
author,  in  London  February  19,  age  71. 

Harcdd  BurAon,  Aufti^ian  joumaliA, 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  March  15,  age  49. 

Karel  &pek,  Cxecho'Slovakian  author 
and  pbywright,  in  Prague  December  25, 
age  48.  He  played  a  leading  part  in  intrO' 
ducing  pragmatism  and  U.  S.  literature  to 
the  intellectual  world  of  the  Auftro' 
Hungarian  Empire. 

Albert  Carr6,  French  ador,  playwright 
and  theatre  director,  in  Paris  December  12, 
1938. 

Alexander  Caftell,  Swiss  novelid,  age 
56. 

Georgi  P.  Chulkov,  Soviet  writer,  in 
Moscow  January  1,  age  60. 

Raoul  Civet,  French  joumah'd,  near 
Cologne  January  27. 

^mont  Colerus,  Audrian  novelift  and 
pbywright,  in  Vienna  April  11,  ^e  51. 

Lucien  Cressonnois,  French  poet  and 
pbywright,  December  1,  1938,  age  83. 

Rodolpbe  Daraens,  French  pbywright, 
novelift  and  poet,  Dec::ember  28, 1938. 


Georg  Heinrich  Daub,  German  author, 
in  Heiligendadt  (Eichsfeld),  middle  May, 
age  59. 

Jacques  Debout  (abb4  Roblot),  French 
poet  and  Catholic  author,  in  Puis  Feb' 
ruary  1. 

Paul  Dehn,  German  author,  in  Hamburg, 
end  of  December,  1938,  age  90. 

Ethel  M.  Dell,  British  popular  novelift, 
in  Hertfordshire,  September  17. 

MarceliiK)  Domingo,  Spanish  educator 
and  joumalid,  in  Tcxilouse  March  2,  age 
55. 

Robert  Dreyfiiss,  French  author  and 
hidorian,  in  Paris  June  18,  age  67. 

Charles  Du  Bos,  French  literary  critic, 
in  Paris  middle  of  Augud. 

Henry  Dutheil,  French  novelid  and 
poet,  in  Paris  May  17. 

Obv  Duun,  Norwegian  novelbt,  in 
Norway  September  13,  age  63. 

Eduard  Engel,  German  critic,  in  Heideh 
berg,  beginning  of  January,  age  87. 

Dr.  Swdor  Emstt,  Hungarian  papal 
legate,  minider,  senator  and  author,  in 
Bucbped  November  19,  1938,  age  68.  His 
writings  pertain  modly  to  agricultural  and 
political  subject  such  as,  Alkptmdny 
(Conditution)  and  Memzeti  UjsJg  (Na¬ 
tional  News). 

Count  Ferenc  Estterhizy,  Hungarian 
composer,  in  Stockholm  March  12,  age  43. 

Karl  von  Fclner,  German  author,  in  Kre- 
feld  end  of  December,  1938,  age 

Ford  Madox  Ford,  English  noveliA, 
editor  and  collaborator  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
in  Deauville,  France  June  26,  age  66. 

Sigmund  Freud,  father  of  Psychoanal¬ 
ysis,  in  London  September  23,  age  83. 

Ludwig  Fulda,  German  dramatic,  novel- 
iA  and  poet,  in  Berb'n  March  30,  age  77. 

Moses  Gafter,  scholar  and  linguiA,  in 
London  March  5,  age  83. 
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Hans  Geisow,  Dante  scholar,  in  Frank' 
flirt  middle  of  January,  age  59. 

&nile  Georges,  French  joumah'A  and 
hiAorian,  in  Orleans,  May  26. 

Dr.  Ferenc  Albin  Gombos,  Hungarian 
educator  and  author,  in  Budapeft  Decern' 
ber  28, 1938,  age  65. 

Georges  Goyau,  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy  and  author,  in  ^is 
Odober  25,  age  70. 

Agnes  Harder,  German  noveliA,  Feb- 
ruary  3,  age  74. 

Jeanne  Marie  Have,  laft  descendant  of 
the  noted  French  writer  Ccaiieille,  in 
Saint'Saens  near  Rouen  April  14. 

Robert  Honnert,  French  poet  and 
noveliA,  May  20. 

Ma  Hsiang'P&i,  Chinese  scholar  and 
author,  in  Lingshan,  Kwangsi  November 
4,  age  100. 

Chu  Hsin'Kung,  Chinese  literary  editor, 
in  Shanghai  AuguA  30. 

Yukichi  Iwanga,  pioneer  of  modem  Jap' 
anese  journalism,  in  Tokyo  September  2, 
age  56. 

Kydka  Izumi,  Japanese  noveliA,  inTokyo, 
September  7,  age  66. 

J(^  Arthur  Jones,  British  joumaliA  in 
India,  in  London  June  18,  age  72. 

Ludwig  KamaU,  German  author,  in 
Berlin  middle  of  Auguft,  age  60. 

Else  Ka^er'Miehalitschke  (Else  Braun), 
Sudetenland  author,  in  Vienna  January  10, 
age  72. 

Alexander  Abramovitch  Kipen,  Soviet 
writer,  in  Odessa  November,  1938,  age  68. 

Edlef  Koppen,  (jSerman  noveliA,  February 
23,  age  46. 

Lipoid  Lacour,  French  author,  drama' 
tift,  critic  and  hiftorian,  in  Paris  April  29, 
age  83. 

Pierre  Lafitte,  French  joumaliA,  in  P^ris 
December  13,  1938. 

Archibald  O.  Lampman,  Canadian  jour' 
naliA,  in  Toronto  May  14,  age  74. 

lAo  Larguier,  French  auth(»:,  June,  age 
61. 

Margaret  M.  Leamy,  Irish  writer  and 
ledurer,  in  New  York  City  April  25,  age 
78. 


Antonio  Lega,  Italian  joumalid  and 
poet,  November  14, 1938. 

Loos  Charles  Liagre,  French  joumalift 
and  hidorian,  in  Gondrecourt  December 

27. 1938. 

Pierre  Liivre,  French  dramatic  critic, 
in  Pkris  April  29. 

Hans  linkenbach,  German  author,  in 
Mainz  end  of  January,  age  62. 

Dr.  Karl  Linzen,  (jlerman  author,  in 
Weimar  middle  of  March,  age  64. 

Oscar  V.  de  LubiC'Milosz,  Lithuanian 
poet,  in  Fontainebleau  March  2,  age  62. 

D.  B.  MacRae,  Canadian  editor,  in 
Sudbury,  Ontario  Odober  20,  age  55. 

Antonio  Machado  y  Ruiz,  Spanish 
author,  in  CoUioure,  France,  beginning  of 
March  1939,  age  64. 

Erich  Marcks,  German  hidorian  and 
author,  in  Berlin  November  22,  1938,  age 

77. 

A.  Makarenko,  Ukrainian  writer  and 
teacher,  April  2. 

Jules  Marsan,  French  writer  and  critic, 
in  Toulouse  June  26,  age  71. 

Dr.  Ferenc  Martos,  Hungarian  minis' 
terial  secretary  and  author  of  poems,  short 
dories  and  plays,  in  Budaped  November 

11. 1938,  age  63. 

Torao  Matsuda  (Take'no'Shimabito), 
Japanese  romantic  novelid,  in  Kanagawa, 
Japan,  April  7.  age  69. 

C^iarles  Maurras,  French  author,  Au' 
gud,  age  71. 

Hermann  Menge,  German  translat(»’  and 
philologid,  in  Gosbr  Janurary  13,  age  98. 

Bernard  Merivale,  British  dramatid,  in 
London  May  13,  age  56. 

Edgar  C.  Middleton,  British  author  and 
playwri^t,  in  London' April  11,  age  44. 

Sven  Moren,  Norwegian  author,  in 
Elverum  December  24,  1938,  age  67. 

Dr.  Gyozo  Morvay,  Hungarian  educa' 
tor  and  literary  hidorian,  in  Budaped 
November  20,  1938,  age  75. 

Albert  Mouniot,  French  joumalid,  in 
Paris,  November  24. 

Pol  Neveux,  French  author,  March  28. 

Dr.  Ldszl6  N6gridy,  Hungarian  novelid 
and  h'terary  hidorian,  in  Budaped  Jan' 
uary  14,  age  68. 

Artach^s  Ohanessian,  Armenian  fi^' 
brid,  in  Paris  January  26. 
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Mrs.  Kanoko  Okamoto,  Japanese  poet 
and  essayift,  in  Tokyo,  February  18,  age  46. 

Kido  Okamoto,  known  as  the  “Japan' 
ese  Noel  Coward,”  in  Tokyo  March  1,  age 
67.  He  collaborated  with  the  famous  adtor 
Sadanji  Ichikawa  and  composed  many 
Kabuki  plays. 

Fdicien’  Pascal,  French  joumalift  and 
novelift,  in  Sarcelles,  February  16. 

Lucien  Pat^,  French  poet,  January  9. 

Jean  Petithuguenin,  French  poet  and 
nwcliA,  in  Paris  February  16. 

Professor  T rasybule  Petimezas,  in  Greece, 
January. 

Joseph  ^mile  Poirier,  French  poet  and 
jounuli^,  in  Paris  May  25. 

Pa  vie  Popovid,  Yugoslav  literary  hiAo- 
rian,  June  4. 

Alfredo  Panzini,  Italian  author,  April 
15. 

Gertrude  B.  Rawlings,  British  scholar, 
in  London,  March  12.  Translated  and 
edited  the  works  of  Pascal  and  Descartes. 

Canon  Charles  Ritz,  French  editor,  in 
Paris  January  21,  age  58. 

Abbd  Arthur  Robitaille,  Canadian  au¬ 
thor,  in  Quebec  January  31,  age  54. 

Joseph  Roth,  Au^ian  noveli^,  in 
Paris  May  29. 

Wilhelm  Rutz,  German  literary  hi^o- 
rian,  in  Coburg  June  8,  age  58. 

Juan  Bautin  Saavedra,  scholar,  educa- 
tor  and  former  President  of  Bolivia,  in  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile  March  1. 

Eduard  L  Samuilenok,  White  Russian 
writer,  in  Minsk  February  12. 

John  Sayers,  British  joumaliA,  Odober 
15,  age  59. 

Lfon  Sazie,  French  popular  noveh’ft,  in 
Paris,  January  16. 

Lajos  Serly,  Hungarian  composer  and 
translator  of  foreign  novels,  in  New  York 
City  February,  age  83. 

Mordaunt  Shairp,  British  dramatic,  in 
Hayings  January  18,  age  51. 

Johanna  Siebel,  authoress,  in  Zurich 
middle  of  April,  age  66. 

Joseph  Simpson,  British  arti^  and 
aufhor,  in  London  January  30,  age  59. 

Fritz  Skowronnek,  EaA  Prussian  author, 
in  Berlin  July  9,  age  81. 

Albert  ^i^e  Sorel,  French  noveli*  and 


hi^orian,  in  Paris  November  26,  1938, 
age  62.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academie 
Goncourt. 

Maurice  Reinhold  von  Stern,  Baltic 
lyrici^  and  noveli^,  in  Linz  November  24, 
1938,  age  79. 

Hubert  Stiernet,  Belgian  noveli*,  in 
Brussels  January  2. 

^mile  Straus,  French  essayi^,  June  1. 

ShOkotsu  Togawa,  Japanese  critic  and 
prose  writer,  in  Tokyo  July  9,  age  69. 

Em^  Toller,  German  playwright,  in 
New  York  City  May  22,  age  46. 

Professor  Tihamcr  T6th,  Hungarian 
bishop  of  Veszpr^  and  author,  in  Vesz- 
pr&n,  age  50. 

Laszl6  Torkos,  Hungarian  literary  hi^o- 
rian  and  translator  of  Lord  Byron’s  Pil- 
grimage  of  Childe  Harold,  in  BudapeA 
March  16,  age  99. 

Charlotte  Ursina,  German  noveliA,  in 
Berlin  February  23,  age  40. 

Fukando  Usami,  Japanese  Haiku  poet, 
in  Tokyo  January  28,  age  62. 

Fernand  Vanderem,  French  noveliA, 
essayid:  and  plajrwright,  in  Paris  March  11, 
age  70. 

Frank  Van  Der  Goes,  Dutch  writer,  in 
Am^erdam  June  5,  age  80. 

Janos  Vaszary,  Hungarian  painter  and 
writer,  in  Budape^  April  19,  age  71. 

Theodore  Vaucher,  French  joumali^, 
in  Rome  December  23,  1938. 

V.  V.  Voinov,  Soviet  poet-humoriA,  in 
Leningrad  November  12, 1938. 

Ambroise  Vollard,  French  author,  July 
21,  age  73. 

Maria  Waser,  Swiss  noveli^,  in  Zurich 
January  19,  age  60. 

Milos  Weingart,  Czechoslovak  linguiA, 
in  Prague  January  13. 

Dr.  Adolf  Werner,  Ci^rcian  abbot  and 
Hungarian  literary  hi^rian,  in  Zirc  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  age  71. 

Dr.  James  P.  Whitney,  British  hiAorian 
and  author,  in  London  June  17,  age  81. 

Augu^  de  Wit,  Dutch  noveliA,  in 
Baam,  Holland  February  13,  age  74. 

Hin  Wong,  Chinese  joumalift,  in  Hong 
Kong  February  15. 

William  Butler  Yeats,  Irish  symbolift. 
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poet  and  playwright,  in  Roquebrunc  Jan' 
uary  28,  age  73.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1923,  and 
shared  in  the  e^blishment  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 

DISriHCTIOHS 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  to  Frans 
Eemil  Sillanpaa,  Finnish  noveli*. 

Dr.  Thomas  Mann  elected  an  honorary 
corresponding  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  of  the  Aca' 
d^mie  Frangaise,  the  higher  literary  honor 
in  France,  to  Antoine  de  Saint  Exup^ry  for 
Terre  des  Hommes  (Wind,  Sand  and  Stars). 
Grand  Prix  de  Litt^rature  to  Jacques  Bou- 
lenger. 

The  Prix  Goncourt  to  Henri  Troyat  for 
his  novel  L'Araigne. 

The  Verhaeren  prize  to  Louis  Dubrau 
for  Abecedahe. 

The  Prix  Renaissance  to  Maurice 
Guierre  for  Seal  mattre  d  bord. 

The  $1000  Strasburger  prize  to  Jean 
Pierre  Le  Mee  for  Jeumsse  d'Amerique, 
a  work  by  a  French  author  affedting  Franco' 
American  relations. 

The  Stock  Femina  Vie  Heureuse  pr^ 
(formerly  the  Femina  Vie  Heureuse  prize) 
to  Robert  Graves  for  his  novel  Count 
Belisarius. 

The  Prix  Ularianne  divided  as  follows: 

Travel:  10,000  francs  shared  by  Client 
Richer  (L'Homme  et  son  Requin),  Yvonne 
Poisson  (J^oree),  and  Arlette  de  Pitray 
(Sof}hie  Roftofxhine). 

Short  Story:  5,000  francs  to  Michel  Mau- 
rette  and  Paul  Vicent. 

3,000  francs  to  Yveline  Pollet. 

1,000  francs  to  M.  Rouvier. 

The  Prix  Montaigne  to  Robert  Gaillard 
for  Le  Pedagogue,  de  Montaigne  d  Jean' 
Jacques  Rousseau. 

TTie  Prix  Thfophra^e  Renaudot  to 
P.  J.  Launay  for  Leonie  la  Bienheureuse. 

The  Prix  Interalli^  to  Paul  Nizan  for 
his  novel  La  Conspiration. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Femina  to  F61ix  de 
Chazoumes  for  his  novel  Caroline  ou  le 
depart  pour  les  lies. 

The  7,500  franc  Prix  Lasserre  to  Marcel 
Jouhandeau,  noveliA  and  essayiA. 

The  French  prize  for  Novels  of  Adven' 
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turc  to  Pierre  Apest^guy  for  Le  Rot  des 
Sables. 

The  Critique  Litt&rairc  prize  of  6,000 
francs  to  John  Charpentier.  A  second 
prize  of  1,000  francs  to  Hedtor  Talvart. 

The  15,000  franc  Prix  Petitdidier  to 
M.  (jeorges'Louis  Gamier  for  his  poetic 
work  La  Grdve  du  Sang. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  6mile  Bl^mont  to 
Louis  Foisil  for  Saint  Michel  des  Pmls. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Paul  Verlaine  to 
Albert  Flad  for  Vespnales. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Edgar  Poe  to 
Robert  Edward  Hart  for  Podmes  solaires. 

The  3,000  franc  Prix  Claire'Virenquc 
to  Jean  Soulairol  for  Preludes  d  V Amour. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Fmina  H61&ie 
Vacaresco  to  Raymond  Chri^6our  for 
Louis  le  Cardonnel,  pelerin  de  I'invisible. 

French  Academy  Prix  Davaine  to  Nico' 
las  Brian'Chaninov  for  La  Tragedie  des 
lettres  russes. 

The  Order  of  Lenin  to  Shalva  Dadiani, 
Georgian  writer. 

The  Order  of  the  Red  Banner  to  I.  A. 
Kocherga  and  I.  L.  Le,  Ukrainian  writers. 

The  Order  of  Honor  to  A.  I.  Desniak, 
A.  S.  Malishko,  M.  P.  Meronetz,  M.  C. 
Tardov,  O.  D.  iranenko,  V.  N.  Sosiura, 
Ukrainian  writers. 

(?{ote:  The  Order  of  Lenin  is  the  higher 
award  given  by  the  (jovemment  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  di^inguished  services  in 
various  6elds  of  endeavor.  The  Order  of 
the  Red  Banner  is  the  next  higher  and 
the  Order  of  Honor  follows.  The  above 
awards  were  made  for  out^nding  suc' 
cess  and  achievement  in  developing 
Soviet  literature.) 

The  Rumanian  literature  prize  King 
Carol  II  (100  000  Lei)  to  V.  Voiculescu. 

The  literary  prize  of  the  City  of  Wat' 
saw  to  Leopold  Stoff. 

The  5,000  franc  Uterary  prize  of  the 
friends  of  Poland  to  Mme.  de  Korwin' 
Piotrowska  for  her  Audy  V^angdre. 

The  prize  of  the  Poli^  Authors’  Society 
in  Posen  to  Jadwiga  Popowska. 

The  (joethe  Prize  of  the  Italian  Academy 
to  Bruno  Fattori  for  his  Song  of  the  Twenty 
Thousand  and  to  Marianna  Giudici  for 
Children. 

The  £100  Hawthomden  Prize  for  the 
beA  work  of  imaginative  literature  in  prose 
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or  verse  to  Chriftopher  Hassall  for  Pent' 
hesfieron,  a  colle<%ion  of  poems. 

The  Benson  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  to  Chriftopher  Hassall  for  his 
Penthespewn. 

The  Bessenyei  Medal  to  Gtei  Nagy 
Vilyi,  Hungarian  poet  and  writer,  for  his 
poems  Hard  pthenon  (Re*  after  the 
Battle). 

The  Vojnits  prize  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  Ferenc  Herczeg, 
Hungarian  writer  and  playwright. 

The  Scientific  Academy  in  Budape* 
has  awarded  the  following;  the  Grand 
Prize  to  I*vin  Ereky;  the  Marezibiny 
award  to  Gusztav  Thirring;  the  Kazinezy 
award  to  Abdar  Scherffel;  the  Kolber 
award  to  B^b  Kalman;  the  Chorin  Ferenc 
award  to  Ferenc  Kovits;  the  Berzeviezy 
award  to  Dr.  Lajos  Imre. 

The  Akutagawa  Literary  Prize  (Japan) 
to  Tsuneko  Nakazato  for  her  novel  Tioriai 
basha  (Stage  Coach),  Spring,  1939;  to 
Yoshiyuki  Handa  for  his  Ton  sSdS  (Agita^ 
tion  among  the  Chickens)  and  to  Ken  Hase^ 
gawa  for  hu  Asai^usa  no  }{pdomo  (Children 
of  Asakusa),  Fall,  1939. 

The  Naoiri  Prize  to  Koreo  ^)ike  for  his 
Aiptagfichi  no  \y6dai  (Brothers  of  Akita' 
guchi). 

The  1938  Japanese  Naticxial  Academy 
Literary  Award  to  Senichi  Hisamatsu  fOT 
>(ihon  bungal(u  hySron'shi  (Hi*ory  of 
Literary  Criticism  in  Japan). 

The  Nippon  Cultural  Federation  Liter- 
ary  Prize  to  Seika  Mayama  for  Genroi^ 
Chmkingura  (Bandette  of  the  Genroku 
period). 

The  Shicho-sha  Literary  Prize  awarded 
as  follows:  Literary,  to  Einozuke  Ito  for 
Uguisu  (Niglitingales);  Popubr  Fieftion, 
Jdji  Tsuboi  for  Kodomo  no  shilp  (Four 
Seasons  for  Children). 

Tdkoku  Literary  ^ize  to  Y6jir6  for  Tai- 
j^dn  shijin  no  go-tchmin  sha,  a  critical  *udy 
of  a  court  poet. 

The  Danzig  Kultur  Prize  to  Max  Halbe. 

The  Konigsberg  Literature  Prize  to 
Agnes  Miegel. 

The  We*phalian  Literature  Prize  to 
Karl  Wagenfeld. 

The  Joseph  von  Gorres  prize  to  Dr. 
Erwin  Becher  (Frankfurt-am-Main). 

The  Fontane  Pbque  of  Mark  Branden¬ 
burg  to  Augu*  von  Mackensen. 


The  50,000  lire  San  Remo  prize  to  Hans 
Carossa  fcM:  the  be*  work  of  a  foreign 
audK>r. 

The  Frankfurt  (joethe  prize  to  Professor 
Carl  Bosch. 

The  Hebei  Prize  to  Hermann  Eris  Busse 
(Freiburg  i.  Br.). 

The  Goethe  Medal  to  Wolfgang  Gol- 
ther. 

The  Kurt  Faber  prize  to  Lina  Staab. 

The  3,500  mark  Erzahler  prize  of  the 
neus  linie  divided  among  Eugen  Roth, 
Georg  von  der  Vring,  Em*  Scheibelreitcr, 
Wemer  von  Griinau,  Grete  Konig,  Karl 
Heinrich  Graff,  G.  V.  Otten  and  Em* 
Johannsen. 

Dr.  Helmut  vem  Gbsenapp  (Konigs- 
berg)  ele*ed  an  honorary  member  of  the 
International  Academy  of  Indian  Culture. 

The  5,000  mark  Eichendorff  prize  to 
Hans  Watzlik. 

The  National  Book  prize  to  Bruno  Brehm 
for  his  Oiterreich'Trilogie. 

The  1,000  mark  Klaus  Groth  prize 
awarded  for  the  fir*  time  to  Chri*ine 
Koch. 

The  Hinrich  Fehrs  prize  awarded  to 
Friedrich  Conrad  Muller  for  his 
to  Otto  Gbrber  for  his  Kamerad  Kumm  and 
to  Johann  Kruse  for  his  Hell(  Koefter. 

The  Dibseldorf  Immermann  Literature 
prize  to  the  dramati*  Curt  Langenbeck. 

The  Pomeranian  Drama  award  to  Fried¬ 
rich  Billerbeck-CJcntz  for  his  Passe  nach 
Deutschland. 

The  Kurhessische  Kulturpreis  to  Walter 
Be*,  pbywright. 

The  4,000  mark  Senckenberg  Prize 
awarded  for  the  fir*  time  to  Dr.  Em* 
Roska. — Washington,  D.  C. 

AAA 

Today's  Challenge  is  a  new  monthly 
magazine  published  from  11  We*  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  by  the  American 
Fellowship  Forum.  Friedrich  E.  Auhagen, 
Dirc*or  of  the  Forum,  *ates  its  purpose 
and  that  of  the  magazine  as  to  combat 
“the  abnormal  and  one-sided  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  events  in  Europe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  alarming  growth  of  dissen¬ 
sion  and  antagonism  among  different  groups 
and  intere*s  on  the  other.”  Charles  Dale 
Siegchri*,  Jr.,  is  Secretary  of  the  Edito- 
rbl  Board,  and  George  Sylve*er  Viereck 
b  Ckmtributing  Editor. 


BOOKS  ABROAD'S 
SUPER'NOBEL  ELECTION 

BY  FEDEUNO  DE  HGUEIREDO 


NO  ONE  should  neglect  to  exercise 
his  legitimate  prerogatives.  In  the 
discharge  of  the  hinc^on  with  which 
Boo1(5  Abroad  has  inve^ed  me,  the  casing 
of  my  vote  in  the  super-Nobel  ele(±ion, 
I  am  laying  aside  fen:  the  moment  my 
ascetic  conception  of  the  intellectual  life; 
a  purely  sacerdotal  activity,  indifferent  to 
prizes  and  awards,  claiming  no  payment  but 
the  consciousness  of  duty  discharged — a 
^te  and  activity  of  the  elect. 

Unfortunately  this  task  is  not  easy.  The 
c::all  to  judge  sometimes  makes  an  impossible 
demand  on  human  intelligence.  Judging  is 
the  discriminating  of  values;  it  is  cx>nse' 
quently  a  shade  cm:  ^cet  of  the  art  of 
blowing.  And  knowing  has  its  h'mits, 
sometimes  cdrcumAantial  and  movable, 
dependent  on  the  means  of  accomplish' 
ment  which  grow  fteadily  more  effective, 
scxnetimes  eternally  fixed  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  Judgment  is 
the  scxirce  of  the  contingent  and  arbitrary 
character  of  the  science  cf  literature.  I  have 
meditated  a  great  deal  on  this  detail  of 
critical  methcxl.  In  order  to  dear  this 
obAade,  I  have  conceived  a  form  of  criti' 
cism  which  is  more  interpretative  than  ju' 
dicial,  founded  on  the  notion  of  literary  art 
as  a  path  to  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  man,  not  as  a  technique  of  ae^etic 
pleasure. 

But  in  the  case  proposed  by  Booths 
Abroad,  the  general  and  permanent  diffi' 
culties  of  literary  judgment,  recognized  by 
all  critics,  are  ccxnplicated  by  the  circum' 
^antial  and  material  difficulties.  Every 
judgment,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 


(EDITORS’  NOTE:  The  prevailing  in' 
temational  confusion  has  delayed  the  arrange' 
ments  for  our  super'?{obel  award.  Ballots 
from  abroad  are  hill  Straggling  in,  and  we 
must  postpone  announcement  of  the  award 
till  our  Spring  number.  In  the  meantime  we 
print  here  the  moSt  searching  examination  of 
the  issues  involved  u;hich  has  reached  us.) 

appreciation,  muA  be  built  on  a  solid 
Imowledge  of  the  thing  appreciated.  An 
intimate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  judg' 
ment.  Hence  the  critic  who  is  called  on  to 
enunciate  a  dictum  mu^  know  thoroughly 
everything  that  has  been  written  in  the 
world  since  November,  1918.  And  vdierc 
is  the  literary  critic  who  has  lived  suffi' 
dently,  who  has  the  polyglot  equipment, 
the  sensibility  and  the  nicety  to  have  read 
and  penetrated  all  that  has  been  written 
all  over  the  world  and  in  all  the  languages 
of  manbnd  during  a  period  of  twenty^one 
years? 

Such  an  achievement  of  the  critics,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  would  not  be  sufficient. 
It  would  be  necessary  also  to  take  account 
of  the  repercussion  of  the  books  on  their 
readers.  It  would  be  necessary  to  evaluate 
their  influence  and  their  spiritual  dyna' 
mism.  This  is  not  possible.  We  muA  bring 
our  task  into  bounds.  Fortunately  there 
are  redudions  which  are  possible  and 
entirely  reasonable.  We  can  confine  our 
ftudy  to  the  Chridian,  white  hemisphere, 
to  Europe  and  America,  the  hemisphere 
which  was  mod  affeded  by  the  brutalities 
of  the  Great  War  and  by  its  moral  disorder. 
The  present  shock  between  white  and 
yellow  in  the  Far  Ead  is  an  indited  conse' 
quence  of  the  fird  sad  corollaries  of  the 
(3reat  War.  If  we  limit  our  invedigation 
to  the  European  and  American  literatures, 
the  task  is  somewhat  simpler.  Some  of 
these  literatures  occupy  a  position  of  lead' 
ership;  others  are  represented  in  the  pop' 
ular  mind  by  half  a  dozen  names  of  writers 
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whose  works  have  been  translated  and  the 
essence  of  whose  work  has  been  broadcaft 
by  the  critics.  But  even  at  this,  the  adtual 
reading  of  these  authors  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  time,  a  command  of  six  Ian' 
guages  or  more  in  addition  to  one’s  own, 
and  regular  methods  of  procedure  which 
are  impracticable  on  a  grand  scale. 

These  difficulties  are  surmounted  in  a 
degree  by  certain  convenient  works,  for 
example  several  collections  of  Panoramas 
and  Anthologies,  published  by  Kra  in  Paris, 
and  by  the  general  hi^ories  of  literature  of 
the  type  of  those  by  Paul  Van  Tieghem 
and  Hanns  Eppelsheimer.  The  former  offer 
us  a  very  concentrated  perspective  of 
modern  literary  creation  in  each  language; 
the  latter  undertake  to  reconftitute  the 
solidarity  of  the  various  literatures,  which 
follow  the  same  rhythm  of  general  hi^ory, 
which  in  spite  of  their  national  peculiari' 
ties  all  join  in  one  universal  ^le,  in  one 
common  current  of  WehUteratur. 

But  we  muA  not  forget  that  the  Pancy 
ramas  and  Anthologies  are  arbitrary 
seleiftions,  that  they  are  only  touri^' 
guides  through  the  foreA  of  original  works, 
lacking  space  for  a  dependable  perspeeftive 
and  a  reasonable  hierarchy  of  values;  they 
are  likely  to  be  6ung  together  hazily,  even 
when  their  judgments  are  not  second'hand. 
Their  authors  are  often  impressioniftic 
critics  who  do  not  actually  cultivate  the 
science  of  literature.  In  some  cases  there 
is  something  even  worse  to  say  in  critidsm 
of  them,  namely  that  the  supervision  of 
the  ftate  has  forced  their  authors  to  defer 
to  the  official  ratings  and  give  prominence 
to  the  officially  directed  literature,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  more  vital  work  which  is 
based  on  serene  comprehension  and  un' 
shakable  independence. 

The  works  of  Paul  Van  Tieghem  and 
Eppelsheimer  are  more  objective,  because 
they  are  constructed  according  to  a  sden' 
tific  method,  by  distinguished  Students  of 
comparative  literature.  But  even  these 
authors,  with  all  their  admirable  compe' 
tence,  can  scarcely  know  more  than  two 
or  three  literatures;  when  they  deal  with 
the  others,  they  depend  on  indirect  infor' 
maticxi,  they  incorporate  into  their  ambi' 
tious  syntheses  the  matter  supplied  by  the 
critics  and  historians  of  the  various  coun- 
tries  represented.  We  muSt  therefore  not 


follow  them  too  blindly  through  the  laby- 
rinth.  They  are  not  always  infallible  guides. 

What  can  we  do,  then?  Shall  we  remain 
in  a  tote  of  perpetual  hesitation,  like  Buri' 
dan's  ass?  In  life  and  with  every  problem 
that  confronts  us,  great  or  small,  a  provi' 
sional  and  imperfect  solution  is  better 
than  prolonged  perplexity,  even  when  die- 
tated  by  the  moft  praiseworthy  conscien' 
tiousness.  Without  the  good  faith  which 
risks  temporary  error,  without  hypothesis, 
the  human  intellect  would  have  failed  to 
realize  many  of  its  moSt  glorious  conqueto. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  cosmorama 
which  inspires  and  guides  our  spirits  is  a 
tissue  of  errors  and  hypotheses,  though 
congruent  and  temporarily  fruitful.  What 
we  see  impresses  us  as  natural,  harmonious 
and  plausible.  And  this  is  all  that  is  nec^S' 
sary.  Very  well,  then.  What  shall  we  do 
about  this  particular  problem  of  voting 
a  supet'Nobel  award?  We  mu^  narrow 
our  field  Aill  further. 

Since  the  period  which  the  Editors  of 
Bcx)l(s  Abroad  have  asked  their  friends  to 
judge  is  that  of  the  Poft-War  interval  from 
1918  to  1939,  and  since  the  essential  char' 
acfteritoc  of  this  period  is  the  spiritual 
disorder  produced  by  the  Great  War,  we 
shall  do  well  to  limit  our  examination  to 
the  new  literature  which  germinated  in 
this  climate  and  is  direc3:ed  toward  the 
comprehension  of  the  PcjA'War  ills  and 
to  the  formulation  of  receipts  for  their  cure. 
I  have  defended  in  various  pubh’cations 
the  thesis  that  the  greater  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  field  of  literature  since 
1918  has  been  in  ju^  this  line  of  the  inter' 
pretative  essay,  with  its  immediate  intui' 
tion  and  its  profound  probing,  with  its 
spirit  of  prophecy,  at  the  same  time  toeped 
in  hitorical  experience  and  gifted  with 
joumali^ic  sensibility.  I  have  even  ex' 
pressed  the  hope  that  some  North  Amer' 
ican  Fcxindation  would  take  the  initiative 
in  the  sytomatic  toidy  of  this  crisis  liters' 
ture,  which  includes  all  genres  but  prefers 
the  vibrant  and  protean  form  of  the  essay. 
I  have  ventured  to  express  the  wish  that 
our  totesmen,  supposedly  the  mators 
of  the  deAinies  of  the  world,  would  devote 
a  little  attention  to  the  rich  content  of 
this  literature,  which  has  foreseen  every' 
thing,  has  warned  us  of  everything,  which 
has  tried  to  interpret  everything  and  has 
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proposed  means  of  reuef  for  everything. 
But  our  public  charadters,  whether  they 
are  faiutics  in  colored  shirts  or  pharisees 
with  umbrellas  under  their  arms,  pay  little 
attention  to  little  things.  This  literature  is 
fain  to  content  itself  with  hoarsc'voiced 
advocates  like  this  one  now  speaking,  and 
with  having  its  authors  drawn  up  so  that 
one  of  their  number  may  become  the  bene' 
6dary  of  a  super'Nobel  award  in^tuted 
by  an  isolated  critical  review. 

Very  well,  then.  The  critics  can  ex- 
amine  this  literature  of  the  crisis  easily 
and  thoroughly.  This  literature  is  a  con' 
centrate  of  the  sad  agony  of  the  modern 
man,  who  sees  his  spiritual  patrimony  at 
the  point  of  sinking  in  an  abyss  of  bloody 
barbarism.  In  this  literature  throb  all 
man's  efforts  to  understand  man  and  to 
transform  the  generous  gifts  of  pure  science 
into  human  values  or  moral  culture. 

If,  now,  I  am  asked  which  of  the  authors 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  type 
of  interpretative  essay  has  shown  the  most 
rapid  and  penetrating  intuition,  the  most 
clairvoyant  prophetic  inspiration,  the  moA 
courageous  realism,  and  has  attained  to  the 
wide^  influence,  I  answer:  It  is  Count 
Hermann  Keyserling. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  for  the 
super'Nobel  award  instituted  by  the 
review  Books  Abroad,  the  European  thinker 
Hermann  Keyserling. — Lisbon. 

AAA 

Le  Figaro  of  Paris  organized  a  referendum 
to  determine  the  moSt  beautiful  love  letter 
recorded  in  the  French  language.  The  fir* 
place  was  won  by  a  letter  of  Napoleon  to 
Josephine,  although  there  was  vigorous 
competition  from  George  Sand,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Chateaubriand,  Flaubert,  and 
Benjamin  Constant. 

“Central  Europe  is  reproduced  in  minia' 
ture  in  the  Yorkville  seAion  of  New  York 
City — the  70’*  and  SO’s  caSt  of  Lexington 
Avenue — and  the  bookshops  there  refledt 
some  of  the  divergent  national  and  political 
intere*s  of  Continental  Europe  .  .  .  Ger¬ 
mans  and  German- Americans  form  by  far 
the  largest  group,  while  there  are  many 
Czechs,  a  sub*antial  number  of  Slovaks 
and  Hungarians,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
French  people  and  Italians.  Books  for  cadh 
of  these  groups  are  provided  by  the  libra¬ 


ries,  and  periodicals  and  newspapers  in  each 
language  are  found  on  the  news^ands 
and  in  bookshops  .  .  .” — From  The  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly- 

Louis  Ferdinand  Celine’s  anti-Semitic 
novels.  Bagatelles  pour  un  massacre  and 
VEcole  des  Cadavres,  have  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation  in  France,  in  accordance 
with  the  recently  promulgated  law  again* 
all  publications  calculated  to  incite  hatted 
again*  racial  or  national  groups. 

“It  was  a  moving  hour  at  the  (New  York 
World’s)  Fair  when,  in  Tuesday’s  session, 
one  after  another,  Hendrik  van  Loon, 
chairman  of  the  session  and  president  of 
the  Authors  Guild  of  the  Authors  League 
of  America,  introduced  Andre  Maurois,  of 
France,  J.  B.  Prie*ley  (via  short  wave 
transmission  from  England),  Lin  Yutang  of 
China,  Carlos  Davila  of  Chile,  Nora  Wain 
of  the  United  States,  and  Thomas  Mann, 
German  exile,  who  received  tumultuous 
applause,  each  reiterating  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  writer  in  the  crises  of  today  and 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow.’’ — Frederic  G. 
Melcher,  in  The  Publishers'  Weekly. 

“While  the  vocabulary  of  an  English 
farmer,  according  to  Ratzel,  docs  not  in¬ 
clude  more  than  three  hundred  words,  the 
Ukrainian  peasant  uses  as  many  thousands. 
And,  inddentally,  the  purity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  remarkable.  Barely  a  few  borrowed 
words  have  been  introduced  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  through  the  centuries 
of  contadt  with  neighboring  peoples.’’ — 
Ukrainian  Tribune  and  Review,  Edmonton, 
Canada. 

“Individual  cuts  (in  American  films)  to 
avoid  sugge*ing  class  *ruggle  are  common 
in  all  countries.  The  prize  goes  to  Poland, 
which  eliminated  from  ‘Ol’  Man  River’ 
the  following  verse; 

Darkies  all  work  on  de  Mississippi, 

Darkies  all  work  while  de  white  folks  play. 
Pullin’  dem  boats  from  dawn  to  sunset, 
Gettin  no  reit  till  de  Judgment  Day. 

— Walter  Wanger,  in  Foreign  Ajfairs. 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Liedke  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  useful 
article  Vow  Wesen  und  Wortschatz  der 
Autosprache  in  the  Odtober,  1939,  number 
of  Monatshefte  fur  Deutschen  Unterricht. 
It  concludes  with  a  short  German-Engh'sh 
vocabulary. 


NOT  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


FINNISH  LITERATURE  AND 
FINNISH  LIBERTY 

Conquered  by  the  Swedes  about  1200 
A.  D.,  living  under  Swedish  rule  until  the 
Napoleonic  di^rbances  of  1806,  together 
witb  the  never-sated  appetite  of  the  Bear, 
made  her  a  gramd  duchy  of  Russia  (the 
Karelian  lAhmus  passed  into  Russian  hands 
about  1740),  Finland  has  ftM:  centuries 
lodced  toward  the  day  when  she  should 
be  completely  independent.  Literature  and 
art  have  been  avowed  implements  to  this 
end,  and  an  important  cause  as  well  as 
eStA  of  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty  was 
the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  founded  in 
1831.  Four  years  later  Elias  Lonnrot  pub¬ 
lished  the  fir^  version  of  the  national  epic, 
Kalevala,  a  unification  of  the  old  Karelian 
folk  songs,  (from  which  Longfellow  bor¬ 
rowed  the  meter  for  Hiawatha);  and 
another  pioneer  poet  of  patriotism  was 
Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg,  whose  poem  The 
Ell{  Hunters  ftands  beside  the  Kalevala. 
It  has  been  said  that  if  every  other  ve^ge 
of  Finland  should  disappear  these  two 
poems  would  preserve  the  essence  of  the 
nation  forever,  its  Pompeii  and  Hercula¬ 
neum. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  aspect  of  recent 
Finnish  literature  is  the  emphasis  it  places 
on  the  common  man,  the  true  indigenous 
type,  and  the  slight  attention  it  pays  to 
the  metropolitan.  The  generation  of  Alexis 
Kivi,  (who  is  no  doubt  the  greater  of 
modem  Finnish  writers)  the  I870's  and 
1880's,  represents  a  forward  ^p  in  the 
Europeanization  of  Finnish  thought;  with 
him  and  his  ^iiccessors  came  a  turning 
toward  realism,  and  neo-nxnantidsm  was 
not  long  in  making  its  appearance.  Strangely 
enough,  the  great  Russians  have  left  almo& 
no  trace  on  Finnish  writers,  while  the 
Scandinavian  infiuence  is  very  clear.  F.  E. 
Sillanpaa  is  a  spiritual  descendent  of  Kivi, 
being  possessed  of  a  Grange  power  to  make 
living  man  the  creator  and  the  nucleus  of  an 
epic,  m3rth-like  hugeness.  The  center  of  all 
this  creative  art,  as  also  the  center  of  the 


powerful,  haunting  music  of  Sibelius,  is  the 
Finn,  the  independent  man,  who  insifts  on 
being  himself,  politically,  spiritually, 
artiftically. 

Modem  Finnish  literature  is  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic;  aside  from  the  beft-selling  novel  of  a 
few  years  ago,  Sally  Salminen's  Katrina, 
moft  Americans  are  complacently  unaware 
of  a  considerable,  powerful  and  poignant 
body  of  writing  which  deserves  the  wideft 
acquaintance.  Today,  with  Stalin  pushing 
Finland  into  the  headlines,  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  for  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company  to  launch  Sun  and  Storm,  a 
translation  of  Unto  Seppanen's  Markjtu  fa 
hdnen  Sultunsa,  the  German  version  of 
which,  Mar\l(u  und  sein  Geschlecht,  was 
reviewed  in  our  Spring  1939  number,  page 
231;  for  Seppanen  carries  cm  the  two  moft 
impressive  aspefts  of  Finnish  literary  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  is  at  once  immersed  in  tl^  folk 
atmosphere — especially  of  the  Karelian 
Ifthmus,  where  he  has  lived  much  of  his 
adult  life — ^and  he  is  intensely,  almoft 
ferodously  patriotic.  His  novel  is  a  rare 
combination  of  the  moft  narrowly  regional 
feeling,  and  of  a  national  epic  outlcmk. 
Indeed,  Seppanen  is  in  many  respefts  a 
gcxxl  ezempbr  of  the  dual  nature  of  the 
Finn — the  dreamer,  gifted  with  a  sort  of 
second  sight,  and  the  hard-headed  man  of 
afeirs.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  charaders 
are  the  better  drawn;  Markku,  the  violent 
man  of  adion,  hating  the  Russians  with  a 
holy  hatred,  cutting  athwart  human  life 
and  outward  drcumftance  in  his  ftruggle 
to  build  a  fortune  and  a  dynafty;  or  the 
gentle,  faithful  wife  Ellen,  with  her  un¬ 
breakable  spiritual  ftrength,  her  visions 
and  premonitions;  or  the  ycxing  grandsem, 
the  type  of  Finn  who  wins  foot  races  and 
pays  war  debts,  who  comes  on  the  scene 
juft  as  the  new  Finland  emerges  from  the 
Russian  edaws. 

Seppanen  was  bom  in  Helsingfors  in 
1904,  attended  school  at  Terijoki,  on  the 
Russian  border,  ftudied  four  years  in  the 
hiftorical-philological  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Helsingfors,  and  travelled  in 
Germany  and  France  in  1929.  He  has  been 
editor  and  reviewer  cm  several  newspapers. 
Since  1927  he  has  published  two  volumes 
of  short  Tories  in  pericxlicals.  His  novels 
include:  Juhla  Meren  Rannalla  (The 
Fe^val  by  the  Sea);  He  Janosivat  Elamaa 
(They  Thirled  After  Life);  Pyoriva  Seura' 
ifunta  (The  Rotary  Sex^ety);  Mar}{}(u  ja 
hdnen  Su^iud,  published  as  a  tiilogy 
1931'1934;  and  Sart^ynyt  Mimtl^lpi  (The 
Broken  Escutcheem).  His  novels  have  won 
the  State  Literary  Prize  five  times  and  the 
Finnish  Literary  Sexaety  prize  twice.  He 
Janosivat  Elamaa  was  published  in  Swe' 
dish  by  Bonnier;  Marl^iE^u  ja  hdnen  SukjAnsa 
in  German  in  1938;  in  addition  to  the 
Bobbs'Merrill  American  edition,  it  is  also 
being  bnxjght  out  in  England  by  Duck' 
worth,  and  the  French  and  Dutdi  rights 
have  been  sold. 
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Italia  Che  Scrive  for  July,  1939,  carries 
an  intereAing  article  over  the  signature 
CREM,  which  calls  attentiem  to  the  oft' 
heard  complaint  that  Italians  do  not  read 
enough,  the  complainants  being  in  the 
majority  of  cases  authors,  editors  and  b(X)k' 
sellers,  who  can  not  even  ftom  the  moA 
liberal  point  of  view  be  accounted  un' 
prejudiced.  But  CREM  admits  that  the 
charge  is  well  founded;  Italians  do  not  read 
enough,  and  they  do  not  buy  enough  bcx>ks; 
at  any  rate  the  printed  page  foils  to  keep 
up  with  the  radio.  And  certainly  private 
hbraries  are  all  too  rare  and  all  too  small. 
But  he  takes  exception  to  the  ftatement, 
also  oft'heard,  that  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  are  passicxute  b(x>k  lovers,  and 
par  consequent,  ardent  purchasers  of  new 
b(X)k8. 

And  in  support  of  his  objection  quotes 
from  an  article  in  the  London  J^ews  Sheet, 
official  organ  of  the  National  Book  Council, 
which  admits  some  foundation  for  the 
charge  that  the  British  race  is  composed  of 
ignoramuses;  for  in  spite  of  the  magnif' 
icent  Arudure  of  public  education,  in 
spite  of  the  splendid  public  libraries;  in 
spite  of  the  fo(±  that  Britain  produces  some 
16,000  new  titles  annually,  ^ill  the  fod  re' 
mains  (as  nearly  as  ^ti^ics  can  be  truAed) 
that  the  nation  spends  only  10,000,000 


pounds  annually  for  books  of  all  sorts. 
This  is  an  enormous  sum,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  only  one'sixteenth  as  much  as  it  spends 
every  year  for  tobacco,  while  its  bill  for 
alcx^olic  beverages  is  twenty'six  times  as 
great.  And  as  for  those  vaunted  public 
libraries,  every  Englishman  spends  annu' 
ally  for  their  upkeep  .  .  .  three  pence. 

But  the  writer  in  ?»lews  Sheet  does  not 
agree  that  the  average  Englishman  is 
totally  beking  in  culture;  he  is  an  excellent 
lawyer,  an  excellent  mechanic,  or  an  excel' 
lent  druggift;  the  figures  simply  mean  that, 
on  leaving  school,  he  said  goodbye  forever 
to  bodu.  And  he  is  fonder  of  his  job  than 
of  culture. 

CREM  quotes  figures  adduced  laA  year 
by  Massimo  Notari  to  show  that  the 
average  Itab'an  spends  1.80  lire  annually 
for  books  of  polite  h’terature;  assuming 
that  books  of  all  titles  will  amount  to  four 
times  as  much,  the  per  capita  expenditure 
for  books  is  7  lire,  or  a  grand  total  of 
300,000,000  lire.  CREM  draws  what  cook 
fort  he  may  ftom  the  further  fo(%  that  the 
per  capita  average  for  tobacco  in  Italy  is 
only  60  lire.  Which  is  less  than  nine  times 
as  much  as  is  spent  for  books,  while  the 
Englishman  spends  16  times  as  much! 

What  does  it  mean?  asks  CREM,  whim' 
sically  (or  plaintively).  That  in  England 
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in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  culture, 
is  entirely  too  much  smoke?  Or,  that 
in  Italy,  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of 
smoke  (which  is  by  no  means  tenuous) 
there  is  twice  as  much  reading  as  in 
England? 

“DID  HELP  TO  WOUND  HERSELF" 
Carlos  Pereyra  in  Orientaciones 

The  various  conquers  in  America  were 
accomplished  by  men  who  set  out  from 
Spain,  but  who  learned  all  they  knew  in 
America.  The  moft  brilliant  expeditions 
which  set  out  from  Spain  went  to  pieces, 
and  from  their  wrecks  came  forth  the 
chieftains,  captains  and  gallant  leaders  who, 
on  their  own,  founded  the  several  colonies. 
Thus  Cortes  was  able  to  write  Charles  V 
that  all  his  enterprises  “had  been  carried 
out  without  any  aid  from  any  source,  but 
had  rather  been  hindered.”  Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa  made  his  way  to  the  Mhmus  a 
ftowaway  on  a  boat.  Ojeda,  Pizarro,  Alma' 
gro,  Valdivia,  Martinez  de  Irak,  Soto, 
Beklc^zar,  Jimenez  de  Quesada,  all  con' 
trived  in  America  the  means  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  make  their  tremendous 
voyages  by  land  and  sea,  to  carry  on  their 
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wars,  to  e^blish  their  colonies.  The 
cassava  bread,  the  maize,  the  swine,  the 
horses,  all  products  of  ranches  on  the  WeA 
Indian  Islands  or  the  lAhmus,  formed  the 
economic  basis  of  the  ClonqueAs.  Buenos 
Aires  was  bom  of  a  generation  of  Amggle 
in  Paraguay.  Peru  was  conquered  from 
Panama,  and  Valdivia’s  Chilean  towns 
were  daughters  of  Peru.  The  Indian  fur' 
nished  the  troops  for  all  these  expeditions. 

Why  should  not  these  men  be  con' 
sidered  Americans?  Cort&  reached  his 
twentieth  year  on  the  Spanish  Isle,  and 
when  he  left  Cuba  to  go  to  Mexico,  all 
that  was  left  to  him  of  the  Peninsukr 
Spaniard  was  his  love  for  his  parents. 
Pedro  Cieza  de  Le6n  was  a  thirteen'year' 
old  boy  when  he  began  his  Audies  in  the 
University  of  the  Atkntic  (tuition  free). 
Likewise,  Juan  de  CaAellanos,  the  faA  of 
whose  birth  in  Aknis  is  one  of  the  sur' 
prises  of  hiAory,  since  everybody  thought 
that  he  was  a  native  of  New  Granada. 
Hernando  de  Soto  and  SebaAiin  de  Belab 
cizar  were  mere  youngAers.  Bernal  Diaz 
del  CaAillo  was  not  twenty  when  he 
sailed.  If  Jim^ez  de  Quesada  was  thirty' 
6ve  and  had  an  academic  degree  in  law 
when  he  enliAed  in  the  army  organized  by 
Pedro  Femdndez  de  Lugo,  and  if  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  belonged  to  the 
same  profession,  even  though  the  ktter’s 
ambitions  muA  have  been  spurred  on  by 
the  deeds  of  his  grandfather,  Pedro  Vara, 
conqueror  of  the  Grand  Canary,  Aill  both 
of  them  found  greater  lessons  and  greater 
profft  in  the  experience  of  those  who  had 
preceded  them  in  America  than  ever  they 
drew  from  the  leefture  hall  and  the  court 
room.  If  Martinez  de  Irak  was  a  mature 
man,  and  if  Pedro  de  Valdivia  had  already 
fought  in  the  Italian  wars,  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  forgetting  or  forsaking 
everything  in  their  former  experiences 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  new  condi' 
tions  which  faced  them.  Martinez  de  Irak 
was  as  much  of  a  Paraguayan  as  Solano  LS' 
pez,  and  Valdivia  was  a  Chilean  from  head 
to  toe.  Even  those  who  reached  America 
as  old  men,  like  Pedrarias  Davik  and  the 
Demon  of  the  Andes,  took  firm  root  in  the 
new  soil  and  seemed  to  be  impregnated 
with  its  intoxicating  juices.  They  wished 
no  other  life  and  no  other  death. 

Explorers,  sailors,  merchants,  planters. 
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cattlemen — they  became  in  America  what  fitting  that  the  pot  should  call  the  kettle 


they  never  had  been  and  never  hoped  to 
be  in  Spain.  They  lacked  room  and  they 
lacked  opportunity  there.  Don  Carlos 
Bosque  has  figured  out  how  many  hundreds 
of  Ebros  it  would  take  to  fill  up  the  River 
Plate.  The  fiitherbnd  was  America,  all  the 
more  so  in  that,  since  there  was  no  break' 
ing  down  of  the  spiritual  and  political 
bonds  between  the  Peninsula  and  the  New 
World,  they  never  cut  the  bonds  of  loyalty 
in  spite  of  their  pretensions  as  creators  and 
founders.  But  they  formed  another  current, 
of  such  amplitude  and  power  that  it  could 
never  again  be  confused  with  that  issuing 
from  the  mother  country. 

Independence  was  bom  with  the  Con' 
que^.  And  it  is  well  worth  noting  that  it 
took  expression  in  a  literature  of  universal 
merit,  like  the  deeds  themselves  that 
Cort&  relates  in  his  Cartas  de  reladon; 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Ca^llo  with  his  book, 
which  would  be  unique  were  it  not  for 
that  of  Muntaner;  Cieza  de  Le6n,  Agutin 
de  Zarate,  Garcilaso,  Ruy  Diaz  de  Guzmin, 
Valdivia  (or  his  secretary  Cwdena);  Alvar 
Nunez,  Oviedo,  Las  Casas,  and  fifty  more 
whom  space  does  not  permit  me  to  men' 
tion,  bear  witness  to  the  deeds  of  such  high 
worth  that  art  muA  perforce  refledt  them. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH 
H.  K.  Landis 

(in  The  Americari'German  Review) 

When  we  speak  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
dialedt  we  mean  a  sort  of  language  that  has 
seddonal  peculiarities  outside  of  the  origi' 
nal  variations  found  in  Europe ;  therefore  we 
have  a  di^nA  diaiecft  different  from  any  ex' 
ifting  language,  without  rule  or  uniformity 
in  sound  or  spelling.  This  Dutch  dialedt  is 
anything  but  Dutch.  Notwith^nding  its 
deviation  fixwn  educational  ^ndards  its 
homeland  is  the  region  of  Heidelberg  Uni' 
versity  in  the  Pfalz  founded  in  1346.  Swa' 
bia  was  the  home  of  the  Hc^enzoUems, 
where  was  spoken  what  is  now  known  as 
Old  High  German,  to  di^inguish  it  from 
the  later  High  German  of  the  schools.  So 
we  need  not  look  with  disparagement  upon 
our  dialedt  in  the  light  of  its  origin.  Many 
languages  have  a  variety  of  dialedts  and 
deviations  from  the  Aandard  and  it  is  not 


black.  .  .  . 

Were  any  of  the  writers  in  the  dialed 
to  rewrite  (a  passage)  from  hearing,  the 
spelling,  condrudtion  and  sounds  repre' 
sented  would  differ  to  some  extent,  due 
to  the  writer’s  own  idea  of  the  sound  itself, 
to  the  letters  representing  his  idea  of  the 
sound,  and  to  the  cudomary  sound  heard 
spoken  in  that  particular  sedtion.  What  a 
delightful  freedom  from  redraint  and 
redridtion,  what  a  go^as'you'please  privi' 
lege  in  a  written  language!  No  verboten 
sign  to  hinder  following  one’s  fancy.  And 
no  matter  how  it  is  expressed,  anyone  who 
can  read  one,  can  read  the  others  as  well. 
Yet,  each  writer  adheres  to  his  own 
phonetics.  A  tabular  coUedtion  of  these 
sydems  would  be  intere^ng.  .  .  . 

THE  BIOGRAPHER’S  SECRET 
(Emil  Ludwig,  in  Marianne,  Paris) 

“The  secret  of  biography  as  it  was  ini- 
dated  twenty  years  ago  in  England  by 
Strachey,  at  the  same  time  in  France  by 
my  great  friend  Maurois  .  .  .  and  by  me 
in  Germany,  re^  on  the  idea  that  the  sulv 
jedt’s  private  life  is  quite  as  important  as 
his  public  life,  and  that  since  the  two 
develop  simultaneously,  it  is  necessary  to 
present  them  side  by  side.  A  ^tesman,  a 
poet,  is  also  a  lover,  a  father  or  a  passionate 
amateur  of  music.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
these  charadteri^tics  which  we  may  term 
private,  he  would  not  have  concluded 
such  a  treaty  or  written  such  a  drama. 
I  should  not  be  able  to  evoke  the  hi^ric 
adts  of  a  mini^r  whose  sendmental  life 
was  impenetrable  to  me;  if  he  is  Ail!  living, 
and  if  I  am  not  able  to  secure  informadon 
about  his  private  life,  I  should  be  able 
to  guess  it  from  his  ^ce  and  from  his 
manner  of  taking  leave  of  a  woman.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  the  eternal  intereA  which 
humanity  feels  in  a  man.  Napoleon’s 
battles  intereA  nobody,  not  even  a  military 
man.  Washington’s  treaties  no  longer  mean 
anything  to  anyone  but  a  specialift.  In 
fifty  years,  Bismarck’s  empire  was  de^royed 
or  completely  altered.  All  the  achievements 
of  a  ^tesman  are  transitory,  but  the  works 
of  the  arti^  la^  forever.  The  noble  wwkeff 
Beethoven  would  live  on  even  if  humanity 
were  to  forget  the  tragedy  of  his  private 
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life.  But  nothing  remain!  of  the  work 
of  the  Aatesmen,  not  even  of  Caesar's 
(except  as  it  illuminates  his  charader), 
because  battles  and  conquers  are  inevi' 
tably  annulled  by  hiftory.  But  the  adions 
of  a  man,  his  influence,  his  weaknesses, 
his  suflerings  and  his  virtues,  everything 
that  impelled  him  to  adion,  his  manner  of 
supporting  reverses  or  of  meeting  his 
enemy,  retain  the  highed  importance  for 
centuries,  as  a  model  or  a  warning  for 
poderity.  .  .  . 

THE  ROME-FLORENCE  AXIS 

(Editorial  in  Die  Literatur,  Stuttgart) 

“The  capital  of  every  wcll-organixed 
date  is  not  a  city,  it  is  a  poh’tical  inditU' 
tion,  a  moral  category,"  is  a  phrase  of 
Mussdinfs,  and  this  fixation  of  the 
significance  of  the  Italian  capital  points 
alM  to  the  significance  of  Rome,  the  center 
about  which  the  Fascid  myth  revolves 
more  and  more  vigorously.  More  Roman 
emotions  and  memories  have  arisen  in  the 
breads  of  Italians  in  the  bd  ten  years  ^lan 
anyone  would  have  deemed  possible.  And 
it  is  not  merely  a  vague  romantic  life  that 
diey  are  living.  The  Reman  soul  of  the 
Italian  has  been  dirred  to  speech.  And  the 
Reman  sexil  mud  speak  an  appre>priate 
language. 

The  language  of  present-eby  Italy,  al' 
dxxigh  it  is  dill  influenced  brgely  by  the 
variexis  dialee^,  is  gradually  assuming  a 
unity  which  has  not  a  great  deal  in  cem' 
mexi  with  the  classical  Italian  e>f  the  Ottev 
oentidas.  This  pre)gressive  transfbrmatieMi 
of  the  Italian  language  is  the  bed  answer 
to  the  exxasional  assertiexi  that  the  neev 
Latin  languages  have  harekned  into  a 
permanent  form.  The  radio  had  begun  to 
work  tejward  a  phonetic  leveling.  The  little 
speech  manuab,  with  their  warnings  con' 
ceming  the  "uncertainties"  of  the  Italian 
language  (PanxinTs  was  the  mod  successful 
of  them),  had  pointed  to  the  wound  that 
needed  healing.  Florence  and  Tuscany  in 
general  had  madered,  molded  and  (or  a 
period  tyrannically  controlled  a  traditional 
form  of  the  Italian  language.  But  jud  as 
Bramante,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  had  to 
learn  a  new  speech,  because  the  architedure 
of  Florence  was  a  different  thing  from  the 
architedure  of  Rome;  jud  as  Rome  called 


for  something  bigger,  simpler,  more  prac' 
tical  and  at  the  same  time  more  monu' 
mental,  similarly,  when  Mussolini's  Im' 
perial  Rome  came  into  being,  the  classic, 
carefully  trimmed,  over'predous  Italian 
with  the  Florence  trade'mark  proved  un' 
equal  to  the  situation. 

Nobody  has  any  thought  of  taking  up  the 
Romanesco,  the  Roman  dialect  of  the 
"Romano  di  Roma."  But  in  the  new  capital 
of  Italy,  an  influential  upper  society  has 
developed  which  is  not  limited  to  a  local 
dialed,  which  is  to  be  sure  rather  more 
Central  and  South  Italian  than  northern, 
and  which  speaks  this  new  Italian.  It  is 
this  social  dratum  which  has  become  the 
country's  linguidic  arbiter.  It  is  respon¬ 
sible  fbr  a  new  Prontuario  di  Pronunzia  e 
ortografia  by  the  Academician  Berttmi  and 
Professor  Ugolini,  appearing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  EIAR  Broadcading  Com¬ 
pany,  and  which,  based  on  a  frK>rough 
dudy  of  the  linguidic  situation,  leans 
decidedly  toward  the  speech  of  these 
Roman  Italians.  It  is  implied  rather  defi¬ 
nitely  that  Florentine  Italian  is  the  Italian 
of  the  pad  and  that  Rome  is  the  city 
of  the  future.  In  doubtful  cases  the  pref¬ 
erence  is  usually  given  to  the  Roman  pro- 
nunebtion  or  the  Roman  idiom.  The 
general  trend  is  toward  encouragement  of 
the  Roman  speech  hegemony  in  Italy.  The 
Roman  spirit,  of  course,  originating  in  the 
Romanesco,  the  broad  and  heavy  local 
Roman  dialedt,  has  had  its  influence  on  the 
Italian  of  the  Roman  upper  classes,  and 
through  them  becomes  the  spintual 
nucleus  of  the  bnguage  of  Italy.  So  that 
the  Florentines,  the  Genoese,  the  Bolo¬ 
gnese,  the  Neapolitans  are  becoming  provin- 
ciab.  Is  that  a  pleasant  outlook?  Living  in 
the  cultural  backwoods,  and  betraying  by 
your  speech  that  you  are  an  incurable 
provin<^? 

SACHA  GUITRY'S  AUTOGRAPH 
(Aim6  Julien,  quoted  in  Le  Recueil,  Quebec) 

Among  Sacha  Guitry's  chief  aversions 
are  autograph  coUedors.  He  received 
frequent  enthusiadic  missives  from  a  lady 
admirer.  The  burden  of  all  of  them  was: 
"Please,  cher  Maitre,  send  me  your  auto¬ 
graph."  The  appeals  arrived  regularly,  till 
at  lad  he  mailed  a  reply,  which  ran;  "Ma- 
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I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  one  of  my 
fixed  practices  to  refuse  my  autograph  to  all 
conoers."  A  few  days  later,  as  the  play' 
wrig^t  was  leaving  the  Thtttre  de  la 
Madeleine,  a  woman  ran  toward  him: 

Maltre,  I  am  the  person  who  wrote  you 
1?“^.  twenty  times  for  your  autty 
graph.”  “Madame,  I  answered  your  laA 
letter,  a  week  ago.  —“Yes,  but  you  were 
*0  cruel.  I  want  an  autograph  so  badly,  juA 
a  line  from  you,  that’s  alL”  Sacha  Gkjitry 
frowned:  “Well  now,  see  here— what  did 
you  do  with  that  letter  I  wrote  your’— 
A  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  the  lady.  She 
reddened  and  hammered:  “Why,  I  tore 
it  up.  .  . 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  OONTEMPO' 
RARY  ARGENTINE  LITERATURE 
(By  Miguela  Molina,  Buenos  Aires) 

A(^on  and  landscape  may  be  said  to 
conAitute  the  main  features  of  contempo' 
rary  Argentine  literature,  at  leaA  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  hsis  captured  the 
i^gination  of  the  large  reading  pubhe. 
Argentine  fiAion  dealing  with  the  city  is 
much  less  important  th^  that  laid  in  the 
country.  Novels  dealing  with  life  on  the 
l^pas  or  in  the  Cordillera  are  those  which 
have  helped  to  make  this  country’s  litcra' 
ture. 

Such  writers  as  Benito  Lynch,  Horacio 
Qiiroga,  Ricardo  Guiraldes  and  Manuel 


Gilvez  have  dedicated  their  talents  to 
«pi<aing  life  m  the  wide  open  spaces  Lo$ 
Caranches  de  la  Pldrida,  by  Lynch,  Don 
Segu^  Sombra  by  Guiraldes,  Anaconda 
by  Quiroga,  and  La  MaeStra  formal  by 
Gilvet,  have  found  wide  acceptance  over 
the  entire  continent  and  been  translated 
into  various  foreign  languages. 

Otl^  authws  vdio  have  written  of 
life  in  all  its  aspeds  are  Alcides 
Greca.  whose  beautiful  Vieruo  ?{oru  is 
AiU  remembered;  Juan  Carlos  Divalos, 
^th  his  talcs  of  northern  Aigentina* 
Fa^  Burgos,  whose  Aories  of  Mendoa’ 
jmd  San  Juan  rank  high  on  the  liA  of 
^entine  writers  who  have  feithftiUy 
^pded  the  hopes,  fears,  sorrows  and  ioys 
of  life  m  the  Argentine. 

It  is  evident  that  the  htcraturc  of  this 
co^try  will  for  s<»ac  time  to  jg-j 
with  the  vigorous  aAivities  of  our  country' 
men,  with  life  in  contaA  with  Nature, 
whether  dangerous  and  Arenuous  as 
Horacio  Quiroga  presents  it,  or  seduAive 
as  in  Zogotbi,  the  novel  by  Enrique  Larr^ 
met  with  so  enthusiaAc  a  reception 
from  admiring  readers. 

L^dscape  may  be  said  to  be  the  soul 
of  the  Argentine  novel.  And  it  is  usually 
with  aAion.  W.  Somerset  Maugham, 
m  his  Summing  Up,  Aates  that 

Art,  if  it  is  to  be  reckoned  (me  of  tKf 
peat  values  of  life,  muA  teach  men  humil' 
ity,  tolerance,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity. 
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The  value  of  Art  i«  not  beauty,  but  right 
action.”  This  is  the  predominant  feature  of 
modern  Argentine  authors;  action  as  the 
source  of  life  and  art. 

A  great  Argentine  author  of  the  paA, 
Sarmiento,  was  a  fervent  enthusia^  of 
action  in  life  and  art.  His  Pacundo,  famous 
the  world  over  as  an  epic  of  action,  may  be 
said  to  offer  a  Parting  point  for  all  who 
wish  to  visualise  the  magnificent  asped  of 
Argentine  life  in  one  of  its  mo^  tragic 
phases,  the  epoch  of  the  tyranny  of  Rosas. 

There  have  been  ^tic  periods  in  Argen¬ 
tine  literature,  as  in  mo^  others.  One 
occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  la^  century, 
when  local  authors  came  under  the  firA 
infiuence,  and  a  ^ong  one  at  that,  of 
French  literatuie.  2Lola  became  the  model 
for  many  writers.  Robert  J.  Payr6  was 
one  of  our  writers  who  was  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  great  Frenchman. 

More  recently  Eric  Pixton,  a  young 
Argentine  of  di^inguished  British  ance^ry, 
has  broken  the  ice  with  his  fir^  travel  book, 
a  type  of  writing  which  had  not  previously 
found  favor  with  Latin  readers.  His  book 
De  Buenos  Aires  a  Misiones  en  canoa,  and 
his  numerous  articles,  grip  the  reader  and 
hold  his  attention  from  ^art  to  finish. 
Pixton  has  the  happy  knack  of  blending 
adventure  and  poetry  with  hi^orical  anec¬ 
dote  and  geography,  so  that  his  work  is  at 
the  same  time  thrilling  and  in^trudtive.  In 
the  company  of  a  friend  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  he  paddled  his  folding  canoe  a  thou- 
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sand  miles  from  Buenos  Aires  into  the 
tropics.  Not  content  with  this  escape  from 
dvilitation,  he  shortly  afterward  became 
front-page  news  by  crossing  the  Andes  and 
the  Atacama  Desert  in  a  Chevrolet  truck. 
Careering  along  dry  river  beds,  salt  pans 
and  llama  trails,  he  climbed  to  a  height  of 
14,000  feet  and  dropped  to  sea  level,  flash¬ 
ing  across  the  375  miles  of  aggressive  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  separating  Salta  from  Antofr- 
ga^  in  the  a^onishingly  short  space  of 
32H  hours. 

Another  writer  of  merit  who  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  love  of  landscape  and  action  is 
Max  Dickmann.  He  may  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  be^  in  contemporary  Argentine 
literature.  Modre  America  and  Gente  won 
him  enduring  fame,  not  only  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  but  with  some  of  the  mo^  fa^idious 
readers  of  the  Old  World,  where  his 
books  have  been  translated  into  Czech  and 
Hungarian.  He  may  be  described  as  the 
^andard-bearer  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Argentine  writers.  Madre  America  deals 
widi  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell  within 
the  range  of  the  network  of  rivers  that 
criss-cross  the  area  to  the  north  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  theme  of  the  book,  powerful 
and  absorbing,  gives  this  young  writer 
ample  opportunity  to  display  his  skill  in 
character  drawing,  and  all  classes  of  society 
are  portrayed  with  the  practised  hand  of  a 
ma^r.  Madre  Amhica  is  in  every  respeA 
a  South  American  novel,  and  is  rooted  in  a 
literary  tradition  totally  Argentine.  It 
depidts  charadters  and  environment  that 
probably  have  been  treated  before,  but 
never  with  greater  detail  or  fidelity, 
namely  the  Delta  of  the  Parand  and  its 
inhabitants  and  frequenters.  The  author 
specializes  in  descriptions  of  the  vaA  net¬ 
work  of  rivers  and  islands  which  form  the 
mouths  of  the  Parani,  and  again^  the 
background  of  which  the  adtion  is  ^ged. 

Dickmann's  Gente  is  probably  the  moA 
accurate  and  faithful  pidture  of  Buenos 
Aires  to  be  found  in  present-day  literature. 
It  is  the  ^ry  of  a  rich  and  prominent 
Argentine  family  and  its  gradual  descent 
from  the  heights  of  prosperity  as  a  result 
of  the  changing  life  of  the  great  metropolis. 
New  influences  and  cross-currents  tend  to 
undermine  the  security  of  this  once  influen¬ 
tial  family,  and  the  ^ry  of  its  downfall 
is  told  with  vigor  and  accuracy. 
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HEROES 

(By  Jean  Giono — quoted 
by  the  T^ouvelle  Revue  Prangaise) 

There  are  no  heroes.  The  dead  are  for- 
gotten  at  once. 

The  widows  of  heroes  marry  living  men, 
simply  because  they  are  living  men,  and  be' 
cause  being  alive  is  a  greater  merit  than 
being  a  dead  hero. 

When  a  war  is  over,  there  are  no  heroes 
any  longer.  There  are  lame  men,  there  are 
mutilated  men,  there  are  horrible  faces 
that  women  turn  away  from  in  disguA. 
There  are  no  heroes,  there  are  only  imbe' 
dies. 

When  a  war  is  over,  those  who  remain 
alive  are  the  ones  who  had  no  part  in  the 
war. 

When  a  war  is  over,  everybody  forgets 
the  war  and  everybody  who  had  a  part 
in  it. 

And  that  is  reasonable. 

For  wars  are  useless,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  showing  honor  to  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  activities  that  are 
useless. 

THIRTY'TWO  YEARS  OF 
(X)LLABORATION 

(From  Les  ?{ouvelles  Litteraires) 

Almoft  exadly  thirty'two  years  ago, 
two  friends  arrived  in  Paris  from  Mont' 
pellier.  They  were  Bernard  Grasset  and 
Louis  Brun. 

A  little  later,  a  certain  Rigal,  also  from 
Montpellier,  looked  up  Bernard  Grasset. 

came  to  Paris  to  find  a  publisher  for 
my  fir*  novel,”  he  said.  “But  I  haven’t 
been  able  to  find  anyone  who  will  take 
it  on.” 

“What  about  me?”  said  Grasset. 

The  next  day  he  turned  the  manuscript 
over  to  a  printer  and  rented  a  back  room  in 
the  Rue  Corneille.  This  is  how  Rigal's 
Mounette  came  to  see  the  light  of  day. .  .  . 
This  is  how  a  partnership  began  (between 
Grasset  and  Brun)  which  was  ended  only 
by  Brun’s  death  laA  Tuesday.  .  .  .  M. 
Grasset  was  one  of  the  firft  to  learn  of  the 
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dome^c  tragedy  which  ended  his  friend's 
life.  His  grief  was  painful  to  sec.  .  .  . 

Like  his  employer  and  friend,  Louis  Brun 
was  a  great  smeller'out  of  talents.  After 
their  fir*  important  books — Professor  J. 
Grasset's  La  responsabiliU  des  criminels  and 
La  chivre  de  Pescadoire  by  the  charming 
L6on  Lafage — Bernard  Grasset  and  Louis 
Brun  set  out  on  what  they  called  “a  *ill' 
hunt  for  future  values.”  They  haunted  the 
literary  cafib  assiduously,  li*ened  to  the 
budding  geniuses.  .  .  . 

One  morning  Louis  Brun  locked  his 
friend  up  and  reported: 

“I’ve  found  one  of  the  fir*  water  this 
time.  He  is  from  the  6cole  Normale,  aiKi  he 
hangs  out  at  the  Vachette,  at  Antoine 
Albalat’s  table.” 

“Bring  him  around  to  see  me,”  said  M. 
Grasset. 

The  young  man’s  name  was  Jean  Girau' 
doux. 

It  was  the  new  house’s  fir*  great  “dis' 
covery,”  but  far  from  its  la*. 
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•  Benoift'Mfchin.  iclavrcissements  sur 
Mem  Kampf  S' Adolf  Hitler.  Lc  livrc 

qui  a  change  la  hjoe  du  monde.  Paris.  Albin 
^chel  1939.  187  pages.  15  irancs. — ^Thc 
clear-headed  and  earned  author  of  the  His- 
totre  de  TArm^  AllerrwiTide  defmis  I'Armis' 
tice  believes  that  Frenchmen  cannot  meet 
the  German  menace  successfully  unless 
they  underAand  Germany,  unless  they 
know  \xdut  Germany  is  doing  and  why  she 
is  doing  it,  unless  they  have  a  de6nite  im¬ 
pression  of  the  German  point  of  view.  It  is 
evident  from  his  title-page  that  he  regards 
Mem  Kampf  as  a  work  of  capital  impcn:- 
tanoe  for  his  countrymen  to  know.  It  is 
the  world’s  record  beft-sellei  because  it  is 
the  moft  significant  book  of  modem  times. 
And  knowing  this,  he  has  gone  carefully 
to  work  and  arranged  die  important  parts 
of  the  book  into  the  moft  intelligible  logical 
order,  with  juA  enough  of  parenthesis  to 
make  the  whole  matter  entirely  clear.  He 
is  not  a  critic,  not  even  a  commentator,  he 
is  an  interpreter.  Only  a  fnu^on  of  the 
Frendi  population,  vitally  intere^g  as 
diis  dieme  and  this  document  muft  be  for 
them,  will  ever  read  Mein  Kampf  from 
cover  to  cover — as  a  matter  of  fad,  thete 
if  as  yet  no  authorited  French  version — 
but  he  has  made  the  subftance  of  the  book 
accessible  to  all  his  countrymen  who  are 
even  moderately  literate.  It  is  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  work,  done  with  great  skill  and 
marvelous  simplicity.  It  is  vivid,  gripping, 
terrible. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Henri  Berr.  Les  Allemagnes.  Rfifle- 
xions  sur  la  guerre  et  sur  b  paix 

(1918-1939).  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1939. 
256  pages.  18  francs. — The  author,  vdio 
wrote  in  1919  Le  germanisme  contre  Ves' 
prit  franfais,  now  re-asserts  his  thesis  in  a 
discussion  vdiich  includes  the  epochal  date 
of  March  16,  1939.  The  book  seems  to  me 
eminendy  fair  in  its  position,  temperate 
in  language,  essentially  scholarly  in  its 
procedure.  The  author  clearly  knows 


Germany  thoroughly,  and  has  kept  up  with 
her  political  philosophy  as  well  as  her 
political  creeds;  he  quotes  with  keen  dis¬ 
crimination,  with  an  eye  to  what  is  typical 
and  basic,  not  merely  what  will  help  his 
argument.  All  the  more  clearly  does  he 
bring  out  the  inevitable  conflid  toward 
which  present  German  policy  seems  to  be 
carrying  the  wedcm  peoples.  He  says  with 
tru^:  “On  peut  renoncer  i  la  guerre  pour 
des  idfes:  on  ne  peut  empScher  le  duel  des 
idfes.”  And  he  dates  “le  sujet  de  ce  livre, 
qui  ed  le  duel  entre  deux  imes  de  peuples 
et  deux  prindpes  de  dvilisaticm  .  .  .  nous 
cherchions .  .  .  comment  peut  6tre  purifife 
a  fond  rSme  allemande,  apr^  que  la  force 
allemande  aura  ftf  vaincue  a  fond.”  Like 
so  many  other  shrewd  observers  of  the 
German  scene,  he  didinguishes  between 
German  people  and  their  government: 
“Nous  croyons  qu’il  y  a  toujours  des 
Allemagnes,  et  qu'un  tr^  grapd  nombre 
d’Alkmands,  saturfs  de  sarisfadions  de 
predige,  sont  hodiles,  dans  leur  for  intf- 
rieur,  i  la  dodrine  rfgnante.”  And  even 
after  March  16  he  says:  “Nous  continuons 
i  croire  que  I’esprit  ed  souverain  et  qu’une 
’logique' m^  I’hidoire  en  son  trffbnds.” 
— ^The  book  can  be  heartily  commended 
to  anyone  who  wishes  a  sucdnd  review  of 
German  policy  as  seen  by  an  intelligent 
and  liberal  Frenchman. — Bayard  Mor¬ 

gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Jacques  Duboin.  igaliti  iconomique. 

Paris.  Grassct.  1939.  284  pages.  18 
francs. — In  Brazil  people  dumped  coffee  into 
the  sea  or  burned  it  because  there  was  too 
much  coffee — in  Brazil.  In  the  United  States 
we  were  told  to  plow  under  crops  because 
we  had  had  too  much  wheat  and  cotton 
here  at  home.  And  so  on  throughout  the 
world,  while  people  here  and  there  were 
darving  and  in  need,  in  other  places 
Nature’s  bounty  was  being  dedroyed. 
It  is  this  problem  of  scarcity  and  abundance 
which  M.  Duboin  examines  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  and  well-informed  series  of  nine  sub- 
dantial  letters.  In  his  earlier  pages  he 
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analyzes  and  condemns  the  dcxftrincs  of  the 
so^ed  orthodox  economics,  particularly 
K&lthus,  who  predicted  that  inevitable 
misery  and  ^rvation  was  the  law  of 
inaeasing  population.  He  shows  the  folly 
ofthe  New  Deal  policy  by  which  we 
reAfiOled  the  cotton  crc^  by  an  economy 
of  scarcity,  with  the  result  that  we  en- 
couraged  the  planting  of  more  cotton  in 
Brazil,  Egypt,  Russia  and  elsevdiere,  and 
helped  develop  sharp  competitors,  so  that 
we  have  ended  by  losing  forever  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  our  former  overseas 
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rines  of  the  of  the  sloping  hills  where  the  entiie 
>^a^ly  family  muft  live,  procreate  and  die. 

nf  L  government,  when  in  need  of 
^s  the  follv  hesitated 

which  ^  ^ 

entered  the 

at  we  eif  j  peasants  were  called  to 

cottonTn  drfmd  ci^^ization.  They  did  not  know 

/here  and  T  •  ‘^'^^tion  was.  But,  accu«x)med  to 
« to  fight.  Their 
/ctTcS:  go^^r^t  promised  them  a  piece  of 
o4r21  won  the  war.  They  won  the 
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needs  is  a  kind  of  economic  leami^^  rrf"  Veteran  As^tions  and  claimed  the 
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goods  between  nations.  What  the  world 
nee^  is  a  kind  of  economic  league  of 
nations  which  would  see  to  it  that  each 
nation  will  freely  send  its  surplus  produ<lts 
to  those  nations  which  need  them  and  take 
in  return  their  surpluses.  Such  an  organiza' 
tion,  he  concludes,  would  not  only  satisfiy 
all  human  needs  everywhere,  but  “would 
also  ausc  to  disappear  almo*  all  of  their 
conflicts.  Such  a  regime  of  abundance, 
generalized,  would  bring  peace  to  all  men; 
it  is  the  only  thing  which  will  cause  the 
definite  disappearance  of  war  and  its 
horrors."— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity. 

•  G.  Garretto.  Sicile,  Terre  de  Douleur. 

PSuis.  Corr&i.  1939.  251  pages.— 
Thousands  of  years  of  Piganism,  fidse 
Chn^ianity,  and  oppression  by  foreign 
and  dome^’c  tyrants  have  foftered  in  the 
^them  Italian  peasants  a  fatalism  and 
ignorance  which  have  permitted  them  to  ac' 
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which  they  muift  live.  Long  bitter  expert' 
cnee  has  also  led  them  to  believe  that  juft  as 
God  for  obvious  reasons  created  the  sun  and 
earth,  so  for  other  myftertous  reasons  did 
he  make  the  rtch  and  the  poor.  “We  are 
poor,"  they  say,  “because  God  wills  it  that 
^  be  poor."  They  never  queftion  the 
i'^^ce  of  it  nor  dare  they  complain  because 
to  complain  about  God’s  will  is  blasphemy. 
“We  muft  not  complain.  Does  the  donkey 
complain  because  he  is  a  donkey?  It  is  the 
will  of  God.”  Thus  have  they  for  centU' 
ries  ojntinued  to  live  with  their  animals  in 
tlk,  “catodio,”  a  moft  primitive  dwcllii^ 
consifting  of  one  windowless  ro(»n  dug 


promised  land.  When  they  finally  realized 
that  the  Government  intended  not  to  keep 
foth,  they  trok  the  law  into  their  own 
han<^,  occupied  the  large  eftates  and  began 
cultivating  them.  The  landowners,  taken 
unaware,  decided  to  “wait  and  see.”  When 
^  peasants  foiled  to  agree  on  the  queftion 
of  colledtivism  versus  private  ownership 
th^  ftepped  in,  invoked  authority  and, 
aror  one  night  of  terror,  saw  to  it  that 
life  in  the  towns  became  as  it  had  always 
been. 

This  vaft  canvas  has  been  mafterfolly 
^ndled.  The  author,  with  sure,  swift, 
broad  ftrokes.  has  fashioned  a  mVfture  boA 
rugged  and  true  which  gives  promise  of 
great  future  attainments.- Michele  Cantd' 
Telia.  Smith  College. 

•  Herrmann  Steinhausen.  Die  Judert' 
frage  ewie  ChriStenfrage.  Luzern. 
Vita  Nova.  1939.  Ill  pages.  2.60  Swiss 

Oa _ *  f-  •  «  •  .  ^  - 


- so  UJm 

thrK  parts:  I  Die  Unterminierung  der 
ckriAlichen  Position  durch  den  Judenhass 
II  Uber  die  geheimen  Grunde  des  Anti’ 
umitismus.  III  Ober  die  Problematic  des 
jUdtschen  bdenschen  und  des  tiidischen 
Ge^.  In  the  firft  part  the  author,  who 
IS  by  the  way  not  of  Jewish  origin,  points 
out  the  menace  of  anti'Semitism  to  Chris' 
tianity  as  a  foith.  Wrttten  in  a  ftyle  less 
cl^  and  ^y  than  the  two  following 
is  nevertheless  extremely 
thw^t'provoking,  and  should  leave  no 
reader  imconcemed  about  the  queftion. 
Part  II,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
scelw  to  uncover  all  the  possible  causes  of 
anti'Semitism,  something  the  author  ad' 
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mittedly  fails  to  do  to  his  complete  satis^' 
tion.  Part  III  is  a  night'long  conversation 
between  the  author  and  an  acquaintance 
who  is  a  representative  of  that  group  of 
thoroughly  assimibted  German  Jews  who 
have  no  other  connec^ons  with  Jewry 
than  those  of  descent.  “Is  there  a  ‘typical’ 
Jewish  mind  or  personality  that  readts 
‘typically’  in  certain  situaticms,  thus  setting 
it  apart  from  the  others?’’  they  ask  them' 
selves.  The  results  of  their  discussion  are  as 
inconclusive,  but  juA  as  simulating  to 
thought,  as  those  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
ongins  of  anti'Jewish  prejudice. — Robert 
H.  WeidtTurn.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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•  Juan  de  la  Encina.  Goya,  su  mundo 
hiftdrico  y  poetico.  Macico.  Fondo  de 

Cultura  Econ6mica.  1939.  231  pages. — A 
series  of  le(±ures  delivered  in  Mexico  City 
by  a  Spanish  art  critic.  He  contends  that 
Goya  in  his  pidtures  fixed  permanently  in 
graphic  form  the  fashions,  manners  and 
cuSoms  of  his  day  in  Spain.  This  service 
is  the  mote  valuable  in  view  of  the  dearth 
of  firS-rate  Spanish  literature  in  his  time. 
Indeed,  the  author  declares,  Goya  expresses 
literary  values  in  terms  of  art.  Los  Capri' 
chos  for  in^nce,  “is  a  succession  of  scenes 
from  a  picaresque  novel.’’  The  arti^’s 
versatility  is  emphasiaed.  His  hatred  of  war 
and  his  uncanny  power  of  revealing  its 
horrors  is  developed  at  some  length.  There 
is  a  profitable  discussion  of  the  attic’s 
technique  in  line  and  color.  It  is  sugge^d 
that  in  the  matter  of  color  he  owes  much 
to  Murillo.  But  in  a  genius  hke  Goya  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  from  what  sources  he 
drew  his  inspiration.  His  adivtty  fell  into 
two  diftin(ft  epochs,  (1)  the  Venetian  and 
Spanish,  and  (2)  the  period  of  the  budding 
Romantic  and  Impressioni^ic  schools,  the 
two  great  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are 
several  plates  illuArating  various  specimens 
(^Goya’s  paintings.  An  able  and  intereAing 
work. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Bernard  Fay.  L’Hotnme  Mesure  de 
VHiitoire  (VoL  I  of  L’ Ame  de  la  Revo' 

hition).  Pkris.  Labergerie.  Ill  pages.  15 
francs. — ^The  Spirit  Ironic  has  deaeed  that 


History 

1939  should  be  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
French  Revolution.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  measure  how  tragically  civilization 
has  regressed  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Ba^ille.  Poft  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc?  To 
c(xnmemorate  that  gieat  and  glorious 
event,  a  Committee  is  dire<^g  the  publica' 
tion  of  a  series,  under  the  general  t’tle 
UAme  de  la  Revolution.  This  committee 
•s  no  doubt  a  very  brilliant  and  a  very 
intelligent  group;  but  its  membership 
leaves  no  room  for  ambiguity.  Cardinal 
Baudiillart  and  Marquis  de  Lupp4  are 
committed,  ex  officio.  Louis  Madelin  and 
Pierre  Gaxotte  have  written  very  read* 
able  Hi^ories  of  the  Revolution,  which  are 
both  violently  partisan.  Oeftave  Aubry  is 
not  so  chemically  pure.  But  he  has  moved 
from  the  Quartier  Latin  to  the  Faubourg 
Saint'Germain,  he  writes  for  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  which  is  the  antechamber 
to  Charles  Maurras’s  Academic,  which  is 
the  gateway  to  Heaven.  As  for  Bernard 
Fay  himself,  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Revolution  was  due  to  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Free  Masons  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
too  is  “bien  pensant.’’  We  mu^  therefore 
be  prepared  for  an  Impartial  Study  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  the  ftridle^  anti' 
revolutionary  point  of  view. 

At  any  rate,  we  repeat,  all  the  members 
of  this  Committee  are  intelligent,  and  Fay 
might  well  be  the  cleverer  of  them  all. 
This  philosophical  introduAion  to  the 
whole  series,  L'Homme  Mesure  de  I'His' 
tone,  is  a  mo^  skillful  performance.  There 
is  in  it  nothing  so  blatant  as  to  disqualify 
a  Professor  at  the  College  de  France.  It 
certainly  provides  simulating  enteitain' 
ment. 

Man  as  the  Measure  of  HiSory  implies 
firS  of  all  a  condemnation  of  non'human 
hiSory — a  hiSory  reduced  to  a  colfedion 
of  slips,  SatiSical  tables  and  graphs. 
I  agree.  HiSory  is  a  resurreAion,  and  fails 
unless  it  evokes  life.  That  is  why  HiSory 
is  essentially  an  art,  served,  not  diredted, 
by  auxiliary  sciences.  It  is  a  romance  under 
the  exadting  condition  that  all  the  details 
should  be  true.  Living  hiSory  muS  be 
vivid  and  passionate:  but  then  it  can  not 
be  impartial.  We  may  weep  over  “Mar' 
tyrs’’  (that  poor  Holofernes,  so  wickedly 
done  to  death  by  Judith);  our  sympathy 
proves  nothing,  until  we  know  how  many 
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“martyrs”  there  were  on  the  other  side — 
a  ^ti^ical  problem. 

Fay’s  second  contention  is  that  nine' 
teenth  century  hi^orians  were  devoid  of 
the  hiAorical  spirit,  because  they  hated 
the  paA.  The  accusation  is  general,  not 
specihe.  If  Fay  had  de6nitely  attacked 
Michelet,  the  greater  of  Romantic  and 
Democratic  hi^rians,  he  would  have  been 
faced  with  the  fa<ft  that  Michelet  loved; 
“Others  were  more  learned:  I  loved  more.” 
He  had  b'ttle  love  for  the  Classical  Period 
and  for  Napoleon;  but  he  loved  France,  he 
loved  the  people,  he  loved  many  aspe(^ 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Revolution. 
Should  we  love  everything  in  the  pa^, 
indiscriminately?  But  then  we  should  love 
everything  in  the  present,  for,  as  I  write, 
the  present  is  already  pa*.  We  should  love 
De  la  Roeque  and  Tardieu,  Blum  and 
Doriot,  Thorez  and  Maurras,  Jouhaux  and 
Flandin,  Daladier  and  the  patriots,  the 
honnetes  gens,  who  were  so  eager  to  throw 
him  into  the  Seine  6ve  short  years  ago. 

Fay  does  not  conceal  his  “cata^rophic” 
conception  of  the  French  Revolution.  Be¬ 
fore  1789,  everything  was  for  the  beA 
in  the  be^  possible  world:  “la  douceur  de 
vivie”  (for  Talleyrand,  at  any  rate). 
Europe  loved  and  admired,  passionately, 
that  supreme  flower  of  civilization,  French 
society.  The  Revolution  shattered  this 
golden  idyl.  Orgy  of  violence,  de^rudtion, 
hatred.  Flood  of  vulgarity.  What  fell  in 
1789  was  not  the  Bailie  merely,  but 
French  happiness  and  French  pre^ige. 

Not  wholly  wrong.  But  Fay  is  wilfoUy 
naive  when  he  professes  to  believe  that, 
before  1789,  Europe  unanimously  wor¬ 
shipped  French  culture.  He  docs  know  how 
much  ho^ility  and  axitempt  were  found 
in  England  and  Germany  under  the  super- 
fldal  imitation  of  French  manners.  He  does 
know  that  what  pre^ge  survived  and 
had  in  it  a  genuine  element  of  respect  was 
due  to  the  Encyclopaedia  and  not  to 
Louis  the  Well-Beloved. 

He  does  know  also  that  the  Revolution 
was  not  “a  thunderclap  in  a  serene  sky.” 
He  confesses  that  it  had  been  under  way 
for  seventy-five  years:  a  hundred  and  fifty 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  He  might  have 
quoted  a  singulaily  cool  and  lucid  hi^orian, 
Tocqueville,  to  the  cffeA  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  continued  scrupulously  the  traditions 


of  the  andent  r^ime.  Richelieu  the  Icvclcr, 
Louis  XIV,  Robespierre,  Napoleon,  form  a 
dyna^  in  the  spirit:  France  also  had  her 
Fiihrer. 

What  is  the  “lesson”  of  all  this?  There 
is  no  “lesson  of  hi^ory”:  men  ^11  idolize 
Marie- Antoinette,  deride  Lafayette,  ignore 
Carnot,  and  worship  Napoleon.  But  if  the 
French  ever  again  claim  our  sympathy  as 
the  sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  champions 
of  Democracy,  the  apo^les  of  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity,  they  will  do  well 
to  choose  other  interpreters  than  C^dinal 
Baudrillart's  brilliant  team. 

The  book  is  a  typographical  ma^rpiece. 
So  I  feel  I'ke  joining  in  Lalx  rgeric’s  punning 
prayer:  “Ora  pro  domo  ovilis  unde  hie 
liber  prodiit”;  and  even  more  heartily  in 
the  wish  expressed  in  the  motto:  Et  Piet 
Unum  Ovile. — Albert  Gu^ard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Ricarda  Huch.  Das  Zeitalter  der  Glau' 
bensspaltung.  Berlin  und  Zurich. 
Atlantis-Vcrlag.  1937.  480  pages,  large 
odtavo. — ^This  book  breathes  di^indaon, 
in  form  and  content.  The  handsome  large 
type,  the  lately  woodcuts,  arc  as  impres¬ 
sive  as  the  di^'nguished  text.  Ricarda  Huch 
is  one  of  the  ariArocrats  among  hidx>rians, 
novcli^,  poets,  thinkers.  But  ari^ocrats 
sometimes  have  warm  hearts,  and  her  inter- 
eA  in  her  usually  vigorous  and  colorful 
leaders,  Luther,  Garibaldi,  Bakunin,  Ck>tt- 
fried  Keller,  is  as  warm  and  genuine  as  if 
she  were  an  excited  proletarian.  This 
hi^orical  ftudy  of  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
religious  disagreement  ending  in  fratriddal 
owes  its  length  and  competence 
no  doubt  largely  to  the  fadt  that  the  authex 
has  been  going  over  these  matters  again 
and  again  throughout  her  thoughtful  and 
^udious  book-producing  life.  It  is  very 
largely,  as  was  to  be  expeded,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  perscxiality  and  special  signif¬ 
icance  of  Martin  Luther  —  “Wie  es 
Menschen  gibt,  fur  die  cine  bedimmte 
Rcihc  von  Tonen  nichts  weiter  id  als  cin 
zufalliges  Gerausch,  wahrend  es  fur 
andere  cine  Melodic  id,  die  das  Herz  er- 
schiittert,  so  unterscheiden  viele  das  gdtt- 
lichc  Wort  nicht  von  dem  dem  Irrtum  aus- 
gesetzten  menschlichen:  Luther  horte  die 
mit  nichts  Irdischen  vergleichbare,  unfehl- 
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bar  verpfliditende  Sdmme  des  Herm,  und 
weil  Gott  fiir  ihn  eine  Wirklichkeit  war, 
wurde  er  es  auch  fur  andere.”  Not  the 
bearer  of  a  new  and  novel  message,  any 
more  than  Jesus  ChriA  had  been,  but  a 
prophet  who  spoke  with  the  authority  of 
personal  knowledge  and  conviction. — 
Rkarda  Huch  is  not  writing  a  monograph, 
but  a  ftudy  of  all  the  manifeAations  a 
marvelously  rich  and  determined  age.  The 
mere  lift  of  chapter  headings  is  a  magnif' 
icxnt  panorama  that  quickens  the  pulses 
and  ftirs  the  imaginaticxi.  Big  as  the  b(X>k 
is,  it  has  so  much  ground  to  cover  that 
it  is  cmftantly  on  its  way,  never  hurrying 
but  never  loitering,  hesitating  or  repeating. 
A  ftxong  and  noble  hiftory. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Comtesse  Jean  de  Pange  (n6e  Broglie). 
Augufte-CkiUlaume  Schlegel  et  Md* 
dame  de  Stael.  Paris.  Virions  Albert. 
1938.  649  pages,  cxtavo.  80  francs.  —  Ben' 
jamin  Conftant  wrote  of  Mme  de  Stael: 
**Sa  domination  eft  inexplicable,  mais  tr^ 
rfelle  sur  tout  oe  qui  I'entoure.  Si  elle  savait 
se  gouvemer  elle-mSme,  elle  gouvemerait 
le  monde.*'  Mme  de  Stag's  comment  on 
the  Schlegel  brothers  is  equally  incisive* 
“En  tout  certainement,  ce  sont  deux  horn' 
mes  remarquables;  s'ils  avaient  pu  I'^tre 
sans  se  rendre  extraordinaires,  ils  auraient 
6t£  plus  remarquables  encore.”  Such  thumb' 
nail  pcxtraits  of  protagcxiifts  promise  in' 
tense  drama — an  expecftaticm  to  be  richly 
fulfilled.  Two  makers  of  European  thought 
live  again  in  these  pages,  live  as  their  moft 
intimate  firknds  saw  them.  Based  on  unpuly 
L'shed  documents  this  dodoral  dissertation 
seems  deft^'ned  to  revise  an  essential  chap' 
ter  of  literary  hiftory  and  thought.  The 
author  says  in  her  preface:  “Je  vcux  me 
bomer  i  fvoqucr  le  climat  intcllecftucl  du 
groupe  ftaelien  par  le  simple  classement, 
la  critique  et  I'analyse  d'une  correspon' 
dance  inconnuc.  .  .  incorporer  ces  dcxai' 
ments  dans  mon  texte  et  les  laisser  s*or' 
donner  d'eux'mSmes  au  gr£  des  exigences 
de  la  biographie  des  personnages  et  des 
6v6nements  hiftoriques  qui  les  avaient 
fait  naitre.”  She  classes  her  principal  find' 
ings  as  follows:  Mme  de  Stael  knew  noth' 
ing  of  the  Schlegels  or  their  writings  before 
the  chance  meeting  at  Berlin  in  1803.  From 
then  until  her  death  she  and  Guillaume 
were  inseparable;  they  exercised  mut*jal 


influence  but  the  personality  of  each  was 
too  ftrong  and  tcx)  folly  developed  to  admit 
of  any  radical  transformation.  Both  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  diflerence  of  national' 
ity  and  scxm  the  exchange  of  ideas  was 
punctuated  by  daily  quarrels.  Hence  the 
theory  that  G.  Schl^el  suggefted  to  a 
docile  pupil  all  her  opinions  on  Germany 
and  that  she  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
spread  in  France  German  thought  as  inter' 
preted  by  him  and  his  brother  muft  be 
discarded.  Mme  de  Pange  finds  ample  sup' 
port  for  her  view  in  the  correspondence 
itself,  in  the  colleftion  of  German  books 
belonging  to  Mme  de  Stael,  including  all 
those  cited  in  De  I'Allemagne,  and  ftill 
more  concretely,  in  a  manuscript  of  her 
essay  on  Camoens  bearing  the  annotations 
of  Schlegel.  The  latter's  criticism  was  al' 
moft  entirely  ignored  in  the  final  redaction. 
The  dissension  extended  to  other  than 
literary  queftioos.  In  1815  Schlegel  wrote 
to  Augufte  dc  Sta^:  “En  politique  votre 
m^  et  moi  avons  d^sesp^^  de  nous  enten' 
dre.”  During  a  brief  mibtary  experience, 
the  belligerent  Teuton  in  him  appeared 
very  plamly.  "En  g^6r?l,  je  pense  que  la 
guerre  mettra  de  c6U  tout  ce  qui  n'eft  pas 
pur,  et  qu'elle  fera  passer  la  nation  au 
creirsct.”  The  revival  of  the  national  spirit 
in  Germany  touched  him  deeply.  A  propos 
of  a  truce  between  Denmark  and  Bema' 
dotte,  be  writes:  "Peut'Ctre  eOt-il  mieux 
valu  culbuter  tout  de  bon  cette  monarchie 
qui  ^tait  aux  abois .  .  .  .  Si  on  avait  marchi 
toujours  en  avant,  a  I'heure  qu'il  eft  nous 
serions  non  seulement  martres  de  toute  b 
Jutland  .  .  .  mais  probablement  aussi  de  b 
Fionie . . . .  Et  prris  des  AUemands  gouvem^s 
par  des  Danois,  e’eft  le  monde  renvcrs6.” 
As  for  Mme  dc  Stael,  she  was  ready  to  for' 
get  even  her  hatred  of  Napoleon  in  her  grief 
at  witnessing  the  invasion  of  French  soil. 

Whib  ftudy  of  the  documents  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  her  family  led  Mme  dc 
Pange  to  certain  definite  conclusions,  there 
is  nowhere  any  sign  of  parti  pris  in  her 
work.  Both  Schbgel  and  Mme  de  Stael 
emerge  heightened  in  the  reader's  efteem 
from  the  objedtive  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  new  light  on  their  rebtions. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Aleksander  Piskor.  Siedem  eksce' 
leneji  i  jedna  dama  (Seven  Excellen' 
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1939.  333  ^ges.  10  d.^With 
CT^ging  wlumc  of  “true  Aorass,”  Alek' 
Sander  P,«kor  pins  the  ranks  of  the  increase 
mg  num^r  Polirf,  biographer?^ 
wnte  in  the  pleasant  French  manner  about 
wn^w^t  exdting  personalities.  A  joj 
^  by  profewon  and  recently  special 

^  frames 

m  which  he  found  them  as  he  wandered 
3,°""  "7  Poland  to 

The  characiers  moft  likely  to 
mter^  the  English-reading  world  are  “the 

iady,  who  occupies  more  space  than  the 

excellencies  and  the  one  non^aS^ 
Jency  (who  is  not  covered  by  the  title!) 
put  t^ether;  the  “Arabian  Excellent” 
1^^“  above-mentioned  “Non-Excel- 

a more  ! 
generally  known  as  “U  belle  Gabriellc  ”  } 

a^  given  her  by  the  fkbulous  “Princess  1 
Marshal  Isabella  Lubomirska,  and  she  r 
WM  for  a  cntical  few  months  the  principal  I 
BnV^K^’  T  ^  mi^ress,  of  £  aJ 

A^k*^  ^  Lord  cl 

^ur  Paget,  in  the  days  ju^  before  the  id 
battle  of  Au^rlitz.  A  reckless,  heedless  Ir 
w^  who  took  what  she  wanted  ^ 
whenever  she  wanted  it.  regardless  rf  " 
anyes  feelings,  “la  belle  ^Slle“  is  cri 
thnUing  to  meet  as  Piskor  introduces  her  tic 
Md  one  only  weep  at  the  end  for  her’ 
^long  hfe  and  regret  that  she  finally 

did  have  to  pay  the  price.  ^ 

“The  Arabian  Excellency”  is,  of  course.  ^ 
^  Emir  Wachw  Rzewuski,  and  his  iftory  An 
tou^es  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  b«^ 
of  his  common  intereft  with  Lady  He^  /TH 
S^ope,  the  daughter  of  Willia/pi^  ^ 
th^vihxation  of  the  Near  Ea^  ? 

,„PV"N“-E«eUency"  i,  tl»  planter 
Mm  Kewak,  brilliant  paintings  of  will 
in  the  Um-ted  ^ 

X'*- H“  fotyu  the  saga  ofa  youth  out  s^ 

of  tune  with  the  desires  of  his  6mily  who  nr^ 

ne^rtheless^id  what  he  wished  to  do 

>nd  ma^  good.  Its  hero  is  the  man  who  S 
nude  this  posuble,  the  lover  ^ 

Juhus  Daedusxycki,  ’  ^}¥‘ 

Siedem  dfsedeneji  i  jedne  dlma  is  richly 
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the  gratitude  of  all  workers  in  the  Renats' 
sance. — H.  P.  Thitme.  University  of 
Michigan. 

•  Goethe.  PauSt  und  Urfauit.  Erlautert 
von  EmA  Beutler.  Leipzig.  Dieterich’' 

ache  Buchhandlung.  1939.  646  pages.  4.80 
marks. — Among  those  German  scholars 
now  hving  who  have  contributed  in  recent 
years  to  the  propaganda  for  Goethe,  Emft 
Beutler's  name  ^ands  in  the  fir^  rank. 
Both  as  director  and  curator  of  the  Goethe' 
Museum  in  Frankfurt,  which  he  has  com' 
pletely  rt'organized  and  thus  re'created, 
and  also  as  author  and  editor  of  various 
Goe^'ftudies  (one  thinks  especially  of  the 
(joe^'Kalender  under  his  admirable  edi' 
torship),  Beutler  has  been  unwearied  and 
immensely  successful  in  ^'selling"  (}oethe 
to  this  modem  world.  (By  no  means  a 
supererogatory  labor,  as  numerous  recent 
critical — sharply  critical — revaluations  of 
Goethe  and  his  message  have  shown.) — 
This  new  edition  of  PauH  is  another  good 
move  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  beautifully 
printed,  handy  in  size,  and  presents  in 
both  introdudion  and  commentary  pre' 
cisely  what  the  intelligent  layman  wants 
and  needs  to  be  told.  Not  a  little  of  the 
matter  in  both  is  derived  fr<Mn  Beutler’s 
own  ftudies  and  from  recent  research,  so 
that  even  the  teacher  of  FauSt  can  pro6t 
much  from  it.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  a  sub' 
sequent  printing  Beutler  will  include  some 
of  the  wholly  new  pidorial  material  which 
he  has  unearthed;  indeed,  the  (xily  real 
lack  I  feel  in  this  excellent  book  is  a  pic' 
torial  supplement  like  that  of  the  Wit' 
kowski  edition. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

VERSE,  FICTION 

•  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Frauen  im 
Garten.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Ver' 

lagsandalt.  1939.  (Gcschrieben,  1930).  222 
pages.  4.50  marks. — In  this  dory,  called 
“Roman”  on  the  jacket  and  “Erzahlung” 
on  the  title'page,  Blunck  deais  with  the 
problem  of  the  childless  marriage,  usually 
seen  fran  the  woman’s  point  of  view, 
and  focuses  his  attention  on  the  man. 
Hille  the  wife  is  compensated  for  her 
bereavement  in  losing  her  two  children 
by  being  able  to  mother  hei  husband.  Rung 
on  the  other  hand  grieves  because  his 


labors  on  his  edate  seem  futile  without 
children  to  carry  on.  Presently  an  unsus' 
peded  son  turns  up,  bom  to  him  by  a  former 
sweetheart  of  whom  Rung  had  lod  track 
but  who  is  now  discovered  as  maidservant 
of  a  neighboring  edate.  The  resulting  com' 
plications,  including  the  jealousy  motif,  are 
very  deftly  handled,  and  a  satisfodory  and 
convincing  solution  for  all  the  individual 
problems  is  found. — The  prose  is  delicate 
apd  in  fad  quite  lyrical,  and  well  suited  to 
the  idyllic  mral  setting.  Blunck’s  power  of 
charaderization  is  noteworthy;  all  his 
people  are  alive,  and  Rung’s  gardener,  to 
whom  the  former  sweetheart  Maya,  the 
mother  of  Rung’s  son,  is  successfully  mar' 
ried,  is  really  unique. — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Blunck,  who  has  already  done  some 
very  fine  novelettes,  but  is  better  known 
for  his  great  hidorical  novels,  may  continue 
in  this  vein,  where  he  seems  both  quite 
German  and  quite  charming. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Condant  Bumiaux.  La  Grotte.  Pkris. 

Rieder.  1939.  193  pages.  18  francs. — 
M.  Burniaux  has  made  lumself  a  reputation 
by  his  sympathetic  and  penetrating  dudies 
of  underprivileged  children.  In  this  volume 
he  turns  to  what,  in  modem  parlance,  he 
calls  “le  magnetisme  de  la  vie  profonde.” 
He  is  well  aware  that  this  is  merely  a 
fiishionable  name  for  an  ancient  flaw  in 
human  nature,  formerly  known  as  middle' 
aged  philandering.  Three  dories  make  up 
the  volume:  they  offer  much  originality 
and  variety  in  treating  the  same  theme. 
In  each  the  setting  is  didindly  realidic. 
M.  Bumiaux  is  quite  at  hcxne  in  his  new 
domain,  famib'ar  with  aU  its  nooks  and 
crannies.  The  fird  two  dories  will  delight 
the  mod  convinced  psycho'analytic  artid. 
La  Grotte  adds  symbolism  to  the  usual 
complexes:  Marc,  slightly  bored  by  hum' 
drum  matrimony  and  the  thwarting  of 
his  impulses  at  the  hands  of  his  wife,  seeks 
adventure.  Two  peasant  girls  and  the  half' 
witted  fiance  of  one  cross  his  path:  an  un' 
explored  cavern  fascinates  him: at  the  end 
his  accomplices  see  only  his  flash'h'ght 
drifting  down  a  subterranean  dream.  In 
Avril,  youthful  reminiscence  is  used  as  an 
indigator  to  pod'mature  amours.  The 
title — certain  of  our  contemporaries  may 
need  to  be  reminded — is  ironical,  but  the 
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author  handles  his  matter  in  all  seriousness. 
Then — m  cauda  venenutn — Ma  Jambe  rc' 
veals  his  real  attitude.  Here  is  a  clever  cari' 
cature  of  the  whole  mess,  done  with  the 
delicious  humor  so  conspicuously  lacking  to 
convinced  Freudians.  Perhaps  inveAiga^ 
tion  of  the  mentaLty  of  Nature’s  ^p- 
children  is  the  be^  prelude  to  the  portrayal 
of  normal  folk  moon^ruck  with  the  new  psy- 
chology. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Re^ 
College. 

•  Ga^6n  Figueira.  Albd  en  la  playa  de 
los  mil  cocotcros.  Buenos  Aires.  Libre' 

ria  del  Colegio,  S.  A.  1939. — If  ever  print 
was  welcome  to  our  reading  table,  it  was 
Ga^6n  Figueira ’s  lateA  volume  of  verse. 
At  a  time  in  which  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
declared  and  undeclared  wars,  advancing 
armies,  impending  years  of  druggie,  air 
raids  and  torpedoings,  and  the  eternal 
“Can  we  toy  out  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?”,  a  little  book  of 
fresh,  palpitating  poetry,  of  a  beautiful 
tropical  country,  certainly  is  a  God'send. 
Thank  you,  amigo  Ga^on,  for  your  charm- 
ing  and  much  appreciated  gift  from  Monte¬ 
video. 

The  book  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  Geo- 
grafia  poetica  de  America,  other  volumes 
of  whirh  have  been  reviewed  previously 
in  this  publication.  In  it,  we  fly  on  a  magic 
carpet  along  the  coaA  of  Brazu.  northward 
from  Santos  and  Rio,  through  Bahia, 
“donde  nadd  el  Brazil,”  up  to  Pernambuco, 
Natal  and  Maranhao,  a  coa^line  alive  with 
light  and  color,  papagayos  perched  on 
jungle  trees,  monkeys  climbing  cocbteros, 
happy  people,  hitorical  lore,  sagas  and 
legends. 

Figueira  knows  Brazil  like  an  open  book, 
and  he  writes  about  its  charms  so  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  his  reader  simply  decides  to 
spend  his  next  vacation  there.  His  verse 
is  fluent,  sensitive  and  colorful ;  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  rich,  sympathetic  and  always  en¬ 
nobling;  his  emotion,  deep  and  sincere. — 
Cdmil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Karl  Kraus.  Ausgewdhlte  Gedichu. 
Zurich.  Oprccht.  1939.  132  pages. 

4.50  and  6.50  Swiss  francs. — A  few  months 
before  his  death  in  June  1936  the  great 
Viennese  satiric  and  controversialiA  ex¬ 
pressed  the  intention  of  presently  issuing  a 
selection  from  his  poetry,  which  should 
include  only  the  avowedly  lyrical  part  of 


Verse 

his  nine  volumes  of  Worte  in  Versen.  Near¬ 
ly  twenty  years  ago  a  seledtion  was  brought 
out  from  ^e  five  volumes  which  had  then 
appeared,  in  which  the  purely  lyrical  note 
was  not  so  exclusively  toessed;  and  the 
present  excerpt,  caref^y  chosen  and  re¬ 
cently  put  together  by  two  devoted  friends 
of  the  author,  brings  out  very  su.xessfully, 
(Ml  the  whole,  the  lyrical  essence  of  the  moA 
powerful  and  at  the  same  time  sw^te^ 
singing  voice  in  all  contemporary  German 
poetry.  Here,  in  these  eighty-five  poems, 
we  have  the  precipitate  of  all  that  is  moA 
lovable  and  moA  musical  in  the  nature  and 
in  the  verse  of  Karl  Kraus:  the  tragedy 
of  his  thwarted,  yet  never  quite  defeated 
faith  and  hope,  his  bitter-sweet  charity, 
which,  to  the  superficial  reader,  seems 
often  enough  mere  misanthropy;  longing 
and  fulfillment  alike,  at  once  elegiac  lamen¬ 
tation  and  exulting  hymn  of  praise.  In  no 
language  are  we  apt  to  find  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  like  Unter  dem  Wasserfall; 
we  should  seek  vainly  among  the  poets  of 
our  own  or  another  day  for  the  equal  in 
melancholy-joyful  retrospection  of  the 
pure  song  of  Karl  Kraus’  Jugend,  and  the 
Todesfnrcht,  with  Its  tremulcxis  defianc:e, 
its  breath-taking  triumph,  will  maintain 
always  an  isolated  place  in  occidental  poet¬ 
ry.  ..  .  Why,  since  this  selection  purports 
to  be  representative  of  the  purely  lyrical 
aspect  of  this  incomparable  lyrift,  such  a 
bijcju  gem  as  Sehnsucht,  with  its  inverted 
acrotoc  and  its  seven  lines  of  heartbreak — 
each  a  cry  from  the  depths,  as  though  they 
had  been  another  Seven  La^  Words, — 
should  have  been  left  out,  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible;  even  less  comprehensible,  that  a 
printer’s  error  like  “Ahnenswertes”  in  the 
ninth  verse  of  that  gripping  word-play, 
Bekpxntnis  (p.  22),  deAroying,  as  it  docs, 
the  clear  sense  of  the  line,  shcxild  have  been 
overlexjked. — Albert  Bloch.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Enricx)  Pea.  La  Maremmana.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1938.  270  pages.  10  lire. — 
The  to)ry  of  Palmirina,  a  girl  bom  in  the 
marshes  from  whiefr  her  nickname  came. 
We  are  made  acquainted  with  her  from  the 
days  of  her  childhcxxi  in  her  sc]ualid  family 
interior,  described  in  vivid  contra^  with 
the  sunny,  fairy-Lke  liberty  of  her  joyous 
life  on  the  seashore.  leaves  hcxne  at 
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the  inftigation  of  a  dieamy  old  painter  who 
admires  her  spritedike  beauty.  She  goes  to 
the  dty,  she  touches  sodety,  she  has  a  part 
in  the  fateful  happenings  which  culminated 
in  the  recent  Italian  national  reorganization. 
To  the  reader  she  seems  at  times  only  an 
element  in  the  ftory's  background,  on  the 
margin  of  a  foaming  whirlpool;  but  sud' 
denly  she  unfolds  into  a  charader  of  power 
and  purposeful  adtivity,  choosing  her  path, 
landing  on  her  own  feet,  typifying  one  of 
the  elements  which  form  the  subftance  of 
die  present  Italian  date.  It  is  intere^ing  to 
ftudy  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
author  wor^  out  the  clues  \xdiich  join 
the  different  chapters  of  Maremmana's 
long  life.  The  details,  at  firft  glance  random 
and  confused,  unite  in  an  arti^ry  that  is 
sugge^ve  and  in  perfed  harmony  with 
the  ^le,  while  persons,  atmosphere  and 
situations  are  ma^rfolly  treated.  The 
Viareggio  Prize  for  1938  was  adjudged  to 
this  novel. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Ramon  J.  Sender.  Proverkio  de  la  muer' 
te.  Mddco.  Ediciones  Quetzal.  1939. 
251  pages.  5  pesos. — When  we  heard  that 
Ram6n  Sender  had  come  to  our  hospitable 
neighboring  republic  to  resume  his  life 
work,  whidi  is  after  all  not  politics  or  war, 
but  writing,  we  knew  that  not  many 
months  would  pass  before  he  would  make 
himself  heard.  Sender  is  one  of  the  irrepress' 
ibles,  like  the  great  Valendan  noveliA 
whose  patria  was  where  he  could  find  a 
place  to  write.  This  novel  is  the  Aory  of 
Sender's  crossing,  and  is  autobiographical 
with  only  a  few  invented  incidents.  Think' 
ing  back  to  the  Valendan  again,  we  recall 
Los  argonautas,  which  dealt  also  with  the 
transportation  of  a  noveliA  to  new  scenes 
of  addvities.  There  are  many  points  of  con' 
tra&  <n  the  two  novels  mentioned,  as  well 
as  in  the  two  noveli^.  Blasco  was  always 
a  ^ory'teiler  and  was  intere^d  in  plots. 
Sender  leaves  the  Aory  to  go  into  a  huddle 
with  himself  at  the  slighted  provocation. 
Sender  has  for  years  been  interested  in 
trying  to  discover  the  meaning  of  life  and 
death.  He  thus  continues  in  Proverhio  de  la 
muerte  what  he  began  in  La  noche  de  las 
den  cabezas,  and  be  does  not  pretend  to 
finish  it.  The  Aory  is  very  simple. 

Saila  (Sender)  leaves  Paris  for  the  New 


World  whe.1  he  hears  of  the  final  desertion 
of  the  LoyaliAs  by  England  and  France' 
His  bitteiTiess  at  the  two  democracies  (?) 
and  his  despair  at  the  defeat  of  the  Loyali^ 
have  caused  him  to  dedde  coldly  and  calm' 
ly  on  suidde.  But  thinking  it  over  further, 
he  comes  to  the  precarious  dedsion  that 
death  does  not  exiA:  "La  muerte  no  exiAe. 
Nadie  puede  dedr  que  algo  nace  y  muere 
sino  como  una  noci6n  de  experiencia,  como 
una  frivolidad."  This  discovery  causes  him 
to  dedde  againA  suidde,  after  all. 

Sender,  in  his  search  for  the  meaning  of 
life,  and  of  death,  becomes  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  obscure  and  difficult  of 
comprehension.  He  delights  in  paradoxes, 
many  of  vduch  he  makes  no  effort  to  ex' 
plain.  To  myAify  a  follow'passepger,  Saila 
remarks:  "Le  sobra  lo  que  que  le  falta  y  le 
falta  lo  que  le  sobra."  The  reader  is  quite  as 
much  myAified  as  the  passenger. 

We  feel  that  this  novei,  which  shows  a 
disillusioned  idealiA  fighting  his  way 
throu^  to  a  determinatiem  to  live,  presages 
a  generation  of  '38  which  can  well  be  as 
important  to  Spanish  letters  as  that  of  *98 
which  also  followed  a  great  disaAer. — 
James  O.  Swain.  University  of  Tennessee. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

•  Enrique  DieZ'Canedo.  El  teatro  y  sus 
enemigos.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  Mexico.  1939.  163  pages. — Senor  Diet' 
Canedo  is  well  known  in  his  native  Spain 
as  author,  leAurer,  editor,  and  dramatic 
critic.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
theatre- of  all  countries  and  all  ages;  and 
this  little  book,  consiAing  of  a  series  of 
leAures  given  laA  year  in  Mexico  City, 
is  a  Audy  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
decline  of  the  theatre,  which  he  considers  a 
symptom  of  the  general  spiritual  decline  of 
the  times.  The  three  major  enemies  of  the 
theatre  are  in  his  opinion  the  cinema,  the 
ador  and  the  author,  and  to  each  of  these 
he  devotes  an  intereAing  and  suggeAive 
chapter.  The  cinema  has  Aolen  from  the 
theatre  all  that  it  can  use,  the  accessories, 
and  has  taught  the  public  to  look,  not  for 
inte)le<±ual  and  spiritual  enjoyment,  but 
for  novelty,  variety,  luxurious  setting. 
The  adx>r  ignores  too  much  his  proper 
place  as  interpreter;  he  thinks  "they  come 
not  to  see  the  play  but  to  see  me"  and  is 
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ready  to  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the 
drama  by  trying  to  fit  his  rdJe  to  his  own 
personality.  The  dramatic  of  today  seldom 
writes  as  heart  and  mind  didate;  he  muA 
please  the  diredor  who  wants  only  “plays 
that  will  pay,”  the  Aar,  who  says:  “write 
me  a  good  rdle,"  and  the  public,  which 
demands  of  him  only  repetition  of  early 
successes  and  so  discourages  further  devel' 
opment.  Amcmg  lesser  enemies  the  author 
notes  the  theories  of  Gordon  Craig  with 
their  insidence  (xi  the  supericx:  importance 
of  the  scenic  background.  Our  author  is  no 
pessimid.  He  believes  that  the  theatre 
will  come  into  its  own  again  when  it 
realises  that  drama  is  and  alwa3^  has  been 
one  of  the  great  branches  of  literature  and 
that  the  aded  drama  brings  to  the  human 
spirit  something  which  nothing  else  can 
give. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  Andrfi  Maurois.  Un  art  de  vivre. 

Paris.  Plon.  1939. 242  pages.  18  francs. 
— M.  Mauro’s’  lated  meditation  on  life 
is  one  of  his  mod  attradive  produdions. 
A  few  chapters  devoted  respedively  to  the 
art  of  thin^g — the  art  of  loving — the  art 
of  working — the  art  of  commanding — the 
art  of  getting  old  (these  with  a  moving 
personal  vibraticxi)  make  up  the  “Art  of 
Living”  where  are  dispbyed  in  the  bed 
li^t  the  main  qualities  of  this  essentially 
harmonious  thought,  freedom  from  any 
land  of  dogmatism,  thoughtful  and  some^ 
what  sceptical  open'mindedness,  benev' 
olent  wisdom  founded  equally  on  deep 
feehng  for  human  weakness  and  vulnera' 
bility,  on  an  unerring  intuition  of  natural 
laws  and  limitations,  on  common  ser  '  so 
vivid  that  it  never  weakens  into  common^ 
placeness,  and  on  wide,  vitally  assimilated, 
unpresuming  experience.  A  gentle  and 
lightly'given  lesson,  enlivened  by  many 
memories,  varied  and  pertinent  anecdotes, 
sudained  cheerfulness,  ever-present  humor 
fused  with  wit  and  at  times  a  touch  of 
widfiilncss.  All  this  in  M.  Maurois*  mod 
delicate  and  suggedive  manner:  rich  in  easy 
imagery,  here  and  there  rising  to  poetry, 
in  slightly  paradoxical  turns  imparting  a 
new  sed  to  truth,  in  ample  and  novel 
formulas,  packed  with  observations.  A 
winsome  book,  indeed,  reding  on  watchful 
confidence  in  life,  genuine  humility  and 


youth-loving  generosity. — iMCien  Wolff. 
University  of  Rennes,  France. 

•  Hermann  Sauer.  Ahendldndische  Ent' 
scheidung.  Arischer  Mythus  und 
Chriftliche  WirJ{lichl^t.  3d  Edition.  Leip¬ 
zig.  J.  G.  Hinrichs.  778  pages. — An  indis¬ 
pensable  volume  to  all  who  would  speak 
of,  or  for,  the  German  Church.  By  its  na¬ 
ture  it  conditutes  an  answer  to  the  two  out- 
danding  negative  works  produced  since  the 
World  War:  Spcngler’s  Decline  of  the  Wed, 
and  Rosenberg’s  Myth  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  General  approval,  maiiifeded  by 
the  necessity  of  a  third  edition  in  somewhat 
more  than  a  year's  time,  evidences  the 
cordiality  with  which  the  book  has  been 
received  by  the  orthodox  sedtion  of  the 
German  church. 

The  fird  thesis  of  the  author  is  un¬ 
assailable:  that  the  development  of  Europe 
and  of  Germany  to  their  present  datus 
would  have  been  unthinkable  without  the 
acceptance  by  the  peoples  of  Chrldianity 
as  an  integral  element  of  their  culture.  This 
contradidts  the  contention  of  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  German  “Aryan  mythology,”  as 
of  American  atheids,  that  the  Qiurch  was 
foided  upon  the  peoples  by  malicious  design 
of  Chridian  leaders.  Witness  of  the  imma¬ 
nent  relationship  of  the  Chridian  faith  of 
Europeans  through  the  centuries  are  the 
cathedrals,  the  universities,  culture  and 
folk-lore. 

Second,  the  author  dispbys  a  fine  sense  of 
the  battle  of  the  Gods  in  modem  movements 
of  peoples  and  their  civilisations,  which 
will  certainly  have  incalculable  significance. 
Asiatic  nihilism  is  on  the  march.  And 
ccxiditions  prevalent  in  all  the  wedem 
nations  are  preparing  the  way  for  this 
enemy  of  Chridianity.  Once  nxxre,  after 
four  centuries  of  truce,  the  Ead  and  Wed 
are  preparing  to  meet  in  their  battle  of  the 
giants. 

Third.  The  author’s  conclusion  is  inade¬ 
quate.  His  Church  is  too  vague  and  un¬ 
ready  for  the  required  sacrifice.  Only  a 
reformation  can  avail;  the  refbrmatkm  that 
had  root  in  Luther’s  mind  but  was  .dalled 
in  politics  and  officialdom.  The  Church 
mud  become  the  church  of  the  people. 
And  religion  mud  become  vital  through 
vital  cods.  The  author  compares  in  signif¬ 
icance  the  German  pietism  of  Spener  and 
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Francke  with  the  effeds  of  the  Oxford  is  precisely  what  the  German  and  the  total 
movement,  though  the  btter  .represents  Wedern  Church  mud  do  or  die.  Gethsem' 
a  far  cry  from  the  former.  Spener  and  ane  and  Golgotha  are  ahead,  or — ^if  not — 
Francke  reached,  by  principle  and  precepts,  then  “the  decline  of  the  Wed.” — John  F. 
the  disfranchised  lower  masses.  And  that  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 
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BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  bool(s  in  French,  see  Head'Liners*") 


•  Le  Crapouillot.  Les  Bas'Fonds  de 
Paris.  Mai,  1939.  40  large  double' 

column  pages.  15  francs. — ^This  useful  if 
generally  scandalous  publication,  which 
popularixes  serious  information  with  the 
help  of  violence  and  pornography,  deals  in 
this  issue  with  the  problems  of  proditU' 
tion  in  Paris,  with  the  usual  quota  of  auda' 
clous  illudrations,  and  then  passes  to  a 
scholarly  dudy  of  French  argot,  with  an 
excellent  hidorical  introdudion  by  Jean 
Galder'Boissi^e,  and  a  new  didionary 
by  Galtier'Boissi^e  and  Pierre  Devaux, 
which  is  to  limit  itself  to  the  contemporary 
thieves*  latin;  but  since  this  number  goes 
only  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  letter  D, 
it  will  presumably  be  necessary  to  secure 
several  of  the  following  numbers  to  have 
the  didionary  complete.— H.  K.  L. 

•  Georges  Le  F^vre.  Marchands  de  I'Es' 
pace.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  240  pages. — 

M.  Le  F^vre  has  been  a  long  time  successful 
in  vulgarizing  the  data  of  various  technical 
and  indudrial  fields  of  endeavor.  In  this 
lively  book,  he  gives  his  eyc'witness 
account  of  the  workings  of  that  mod 
glamorous  of  modem  professions,  aviation. 
He  has  the  quick  eye,  enthusiasm,  and 
initiative  of  the  joumalid,  and  the  sdentid's 
horror  of  faidle  sensationalism  and  undocu' 
mented  assertion.  Even  more  to  the  point, 
he  writes  with  a  bald  simplicity  and 
nervous  rapidity  which  wins  the  reader 
who  might  be  repelled  by  technical 
exposition  masquerading  as  literature. 

And  only  occasionally  does  his  dyle 


lapse  into  the  colorless  jargon  of  the  trade 
magazine.  He  wisely  makes  the  aviator, 
not  the  airplane,  the  center  of  his  attention ; 
and  no  matter  what  he  explains,  the  cold 
mechanical  fad  is  humanized  by  the 
presence  of  that  mod  heroic  of  modem 
types,  the  aviator — particularly  the  veteran 
who  has  been  in  the  field  since  the  danger' 
fraught  beginnings.  M.  Le  Fhn’e  thrills 
and  informs.  That  is  enough  to  ask  of  any' 
one. — Felix  Giowanelli.  St.  Louis  Univer' 
sity. 

•  Prince  d’Altora  dlolonna  de  Stigliano. 

Responsabdites  mofonniques.  Paris. 
LethieUeux.  1938.  203  pages.  18  francs. — 
M.  de  Stigliano  has  written  a  great  many 
books  againd  the  Grand  Orient  lodge  in 
France.  It  mud  be  underdood  that  this 
lodge  has  no  connedion,  or  sympathetic 
underdanding,  with  the  Grand  Lodge  as 
found  in  the  United  States  and  (Canada, 
Great  Britain,  etc  The  aims  of  the  two 
lodges  are  entirely  at  variance.  The  Grand 
Orient  of  France  and  southern  Europe  is  an 
anti'religious,  anti'nationalid,  and  revolu' 
tionary  group.  In  this  present  volume  the 
author  cites  from  the  French  masonic 
publications  to  show  that  they  have  urged 
the  idea  of  French  rather  than  German 
guilt  in  the  lad  war,  that  they  have  worked 
towards  a  break-down  in  the  French  moral 
charader,  and  that  they  are  promoting  the 
idea  of  a  revolution,  through  war  in 
France.  This  book  makes  very  “drong” 
reading. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  Univer' 
sity  of  North  dSarolina. 
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•  Georges  Bemanos.  T^ous  autres  Prari' 
fais.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise, 

1939.  290  pages.  20  francs. — ^The  late^ 
book  by  the  Royali^,  independent  Catholic 
and  anti'clerical  author  of  Sous  Ic  soUil  de 
Satan,  Le  Journal  d'un  curs  de  campagne  and 
the  explosive  Les  Grands  Cimetiires  sous 
la  lune.  The  work,  ^rted  by  the  Munich 
crisis  and  carried  on  to  la^  June,  proceeds 
from  Brazil  where  Bemanos  has  settled 
with  his  femily.  Its  weakness  hes  in 
the  excess  of  bitter  polemics  mo^ly  di' 
rented  agai^  the  French  Right,  the 
Maurras  group,  and  the  harm  they  are 
accused  of  having  done  to  the  cause 
of  Monarchy.  Its  force,  greatness  and 
spiritual  beauty  derive  from  its  lyrical 
exaltation,  with  hardly  checked  indigna' 
tion  at  the  memories  of  the  Catholic  repres' 
sion  in  Spain — and,  la^  but  not  lea^,  from 
a  clear-sighted  psychological  intuition 
getting  behind  pretenses  or  unconscious 
illusions,  and  reaching  for  hard  truth, 
whether  ideologies,  parties  or  men  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  deep-lying  objeA  of  the  book 
ensures  its  unity;  it  aims  at  the  re-building, 
through  will,  patience  and  humility,  of  the 
weakened  notion  of  French  honor,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  at  bringing  the  heart  of  the  Nation 
back  to  the  ChriAian  Monarchical  tradition 
“iftill  alive,  though  unrecognizable,  in  the 
depths  of  our  people.”  Whether  one  shares 
Bemanos’  hopes  or  not,  every  right  mind 
should  appreciate  the  burning  sincerity  of 
the  book,  and,  to  no  less  an  extent,  its  viva¬ 
cious,  piduresque,  humorous,  high-6avored 
dyle. — Lucien  Wolff.  University  of  Ren¬ 
nes,  France. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  Memorial  de  la 
guerre  blanche,  1938.  Paris.  Mer- 

cure  de  France.  1939.  172  pages.  12  francs. 
— Though  politics  is  not  his  special  literary 
held,  M.  Duhamel  of  the  French  Academy 
felt  impelled  after  the  Munich  Accord 
to  set  down  his  reflexions  as  a  warning 
to  his  countrymen  of  the  imminent  menace 
of  National  Socialism.  He  writes  with  a 
serene  detachment  and  redraint,  but  with 
the  profound  convidion  of  a  patriot  who 
foresees  grave  dangers  for  his  country.  As 
president  of  the  seven  hundred-odd 
branches  of  the  Alliance  Fran9aise  he 
became  aware  how  the  Nazis  were  trying 
to  undermine  these  centers  of  French 


culture  in  Czechoslovakia  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Writing  in  the  autumn  of 
1938,  before  the  final  dismemberment  of 
Czechoslovakia,  he  rightly  feared  that 
“if  Germany  gets  away  with  another  vie- 
t(My  like  that  at  Munich  it  will  disdain 
and  crush  everything  which  dands  in  the 
way  of  its  demand  for  expansion.  It  is 
possible  that  it  would  succeed,  among  its 
adversaries  as  well  as  among  its  European 
allies,  in  suppressing  all  moral  forces.” 
Hitler,  he  admits,  is  “a  man  of  genius  in 
our  confused  epoch,  but  this  genius  is  the 
genius  of  darkness;  it  is  the  power  of  dark¬ 
ness.  I  solemnly  warn  Frenchmen  that  if 
they  let  themselves  be  duped  once  more 
by  this  perfidious  voice,  it  may  be  all  over 
with  theu:  national  exidence,  and,  for  many 
of  them,  with  their  humble  and  precious 
individual  exidence.” — Sidney  B.  Pay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Juan  Guixe.  Le  Vrai  Visage  de  la  Re- 
publique  Espagnole.  Paris.  Imprimerie 

Cooperative  6toi*e.  1938.  179  pages.  12 
francs. — This  translation  presents  the 
Republican  point  of  view  by  examining 
the  druggie  during  the  nineteenth  century 
between  the  liberals  and  conservatives, 
and  the  alignment  of  the  Church  with  the 
Monarchy.  The  author  dresses  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Republic  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools,  to  better  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country,  to  improve  the 
positiem  of  women,  etc.;  he  emphasizes  the 
fad  that  the  Republic  was  not  communidic, 
but  merely  too  liberal  for  the  traditionah'd, 
conservative  elements — the  Army,  the 
Church,  the  Monarchy — in  Spanish  life 
which  resided  the  Republic  and  helped  to 
bring  about  the  mod  disadrous  dvil  war 
in  hidcMy. — Glenn  Barr.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Louis  Massouti^.  Judaisme  et  Mar' 
xisme.  Paris.  Perrin.  1939.  219  pages. 

15  francs. — ^The  author  of  Judaisme  et 
Hitlerisme  (1935)  commands  a  pleasantly 
simple  and  unpretentious  dyle  and  handles 
the  Jewish  problem  with  an  air  of  impar¬ 
tiality  and  sympathy.  As  to  the  quedion 
phrased  in  his  title,  he  reminds  his  readers 
that  the  two  are  theoretically  irreconcil¬ 
able,  but  that  only  a  minority  of  Jews 
have  remained  frithfol  to  the  noble  tenets 
of  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  Talmud,  a 
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creation  of  Pharisees,  inculcates  many 
of  the  ugly  beUefs  and  pra(±ices  which  are 
commonly  imputed  to  ^e  leaA  scrupulous 
of  Jews,  and  which  arc  responsible  for  that 
widespread  dislike  and  di^ru^  of  them 
that  is  making  their  bt  so  hard.  The  only 
hope  of  the  race,  declares  Massouti^,  is  in 
a  housecleaning  which  mu&  be  the  work  of 
Judaism  itself — in  the  abandonment  of  the 
Talmud  and  Pharisaism  and  a  return  to  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  law. — 
H.  K.  L 

•  Paul  Planus.  Patrons  et  ouvriers  en 
Suide.  Preface  d’Andr6  Detocuf. 
Paris.  Plon.  1939.  311  pages.  6th  edition. 
20  francs.  —  Someone  has  called  the 
Scandinavian  region  “the  most  civilized” 
portion  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Marquis  W. 
Childs,  of  the  St.  Louis  Poft'I^patch, 
has  already  described  for  Americans  the 
“middle  way”  of  democratic  Sweden.  The 
present  volume  is  a  detailed  analysis  of 
labor  relations  and  labor  legislation  in 
Sweden.  More  particularly  it  portrays  the 
road  “toward  social  peace”  which  the 
Swedish  people  are  attempting  to  travel. 
About  one  hundred  fifteen  pages  con^tute 
the  author's  analysis  of  the  problem,  almoA 
two  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  documents  involved.  After 
discussing  the  general  atmosphere  of  social 
and  economic  problems  in  Sweden,  M.  Pla^ 
nus,  vdio  is  an  organizing  counsel  in  France, 
analyzes  labor  legislation  and  labor  organiza^ 
tions  in  Sweden,  labor<apital  relaticMis,  and 
the  development  of  social  services  in  indus' 
trial  enterprises.  Another  sec^icxi  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  the  Swedish  co' 
operative  movement,  the  advance  of  pop' 
ular  education,  social  housing  and  t^ 
ftruggle  againA  alcoholism.  While  the 
audx>r  finds  some  fault,  naturally,  with 
the  Swedish  sy^em  of  sodal  adju^ent 
and  its  democratic  economic,  as  well  as 
pditical,  processes,  in  general  he  finds  that 
Sweden  has  proceeded  sanely  to  a  solution 
of  her  problems.  Students  will  find  partic' 
ularly  valuable  the  translations  of  some 
ten  fundamental  laws  bearing  on  social  and 
economic  legislation  in  Sweden.  Among 
the  laws  given  in  the  appendix  are  the 
foUowing:  the  law  chi  arbitration  (1920); 
the  law  on  conciliation  (1920);  the  law  on 
oolle(^ve  contracts  (1928);  the  law  on  the 
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labor  tnbunal  (1928);  the  law  on  the  right 
of  association  and  negotiation  (1936);  the 
ftatutes  of  the  federation  of  employers;  the 
^tutes  of  the  Swedish  federation  of 
workers'  syndicates  (1936);  the  ^tutes  of 
the  Swedish  federation  of  employers.  There 
is  also  a  brief  ^ti^cal  appendix  dealing 
with  labor  confliAs. — Harry  Howard. 

Miami  University. 

•  Konrad  Hciden.  Les  Vipres  HitU' 
riennes.  Paris.  Fernand  Sorlot.  1939. 
190  pages.  18  francs. — ^The  Sicilian  Vespers 
of  1282,  when  Italians  rose  and  massacred 
Charles  of  Anjou's  soldiery,  was  the 
Ea^r  Monday  vesper  bell.  Ihe  signal  for 
the  Hitlerian  Vespers  of  November  9^10, 
1938,  was  fixed  to  follow  the  annual  mid' 
night  swearing  in  of  new  Black  Siirt  police 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  abortive  1923 
putsch.  In  Sicily  the  outraged  natives  rose 
againA  intoleraJ>le  oppression.  In  the  Third 
Reich  the  vidims  were  not  cruel  invaders 
but  merely  members  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Jewish  3^th  who  had  slain  a  Nazi  official 
in  the  (merman  embassy  in  Paris.  Between 
midnight  and  dawn  528  synagogues  were 
syftematically  bombed,  gutted  or  other' 
wise  wrecked,  Jewish  ftores  were  devas' 
tated,  and  thousands  of  hapless  Jews  were 
herded  with  blows  into  prison  or  concen' 
tration  camps.  Konrad  Heiden's  terrible 
pi(±ure  of  this  organized  Nazi  pogrom  is 
largely  made  up  of  accounts  by  sufferers 
or  eyc'W.'tnesses.  He  naturally  does  not 
give  names  and  places,  for  that  mi^t  bring 
foi^tfol  retribution  to  relatives  ftill  iQ 
Germany.  But  we  can  believe  him  when  he 
says  he  has  sou^t  to  verify  carefully  the 
reliability  of  each  account.  The  psydiO' 
logical  explanation  of  this  nation'wide 
outrage  he  ri^tly  concludes  was  the  belief 
on  die  part  of  Nazi  higher  authorities  that 
a  new  wave  of  violence  aqd  hatred  was 
necessary.  It  was  needed  to  counterbab 
ance  the  increasing  apathy  of  the  (merman 
masses  toward  the  Hitler  r^ime  after  they 
realized  how  close  to  the  brink  of  war 
they  had  been  brought  in  the  Sudeten 
crisis  before  the  Munich  Agr  ement.  If 
anyone  thinks  there  can  be  any  successful 
policy  of  appeasement  with  the  leaders  who 
were  responsible  for  the  Hitlerian  Vespers 
he  should  read  this  vivid  but  depressing 
little  volume.  It  is  translated  from  the 
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German.  There  is  also  an  English  transb' 
tion  under  the  title  “The  New  Inquisi' 
tioii”  (The  Starling  Press). — Sidney  B.  Pay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Pierre  Luc>‘us.  Un  Siicle  et  Demi  de 
Rhx)lution,  1789']936.  Paris.  Librai' 

rie  de  L’Arc.  211  pages.  15  francs. — By 
examining  four  French  revolutions  of  the 
paA  century  and  a  half  (1789,  1830,  1848, 
and  1870),  the  author  tries  to  find  the 
fadors  underlying  the  social  and  political 
disintegration  of  France  which  culminated 
in  the  Popular  Front  of  1936.  He  seems  to 
think  that  the  troubles  of  today  come  from 
the  unfortunate  imitation  of  the  English 
parhamentary  sydem,  the  sodalidic  in' 
fringement  of  property  rights,  the  abandcni' 
ment  of  Napoleon’s  conservative  arrange' 
ments  of  the  Year  VIII,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  Third  Republic  to  Moscow  and  the 
Marxians.  He  points  out  that  in  the  131 
years  from  1643  to  1774  France  was 
blessed  with  a  single  political  sydem,  only 
two  kings,  and  a  single  (unwritten)  condi' 
tution,  and  was  free  from  foreign  invasiem 
and  domedic  revolution.  In  the  equal 
number  of  years  from  1774'1905  France 
suffered  from  nine  different  political  ays' 
terns,  eleven  different  conditutions,  five 
invasions,  and  four  bloody  revolutions. 
Apparently  the  logical  conclusion  is: 
France  ought  to  return  to  an  absolute 
monarchy.  A  curious  little  book,  and  one 
not  free  from  repetitiousness. — Sidney  B. 
Pay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Abb6  Moreux.  La  Science  myfterieiue 
des  Pharaons.  Paris.  Gafton  Doin. 

1938.  251  pages.  22  francs. — ^A  revised  and 
improved  edition  of  the  work  in  which 
Abb6  Moreux  furnishes  us  a  thorough  and 
very  readable  account  of  the  my^erious 
science  of  the  Pharadis.  We  are  initiated 
into  the  secrets  of  the  ftrudure  of  the 
Sphinx  and  of  the  great  Pyramids,  with 
all  their  a^rological  and  mathematical 
subtleties,  plus  illuminating  additions 
from  hiAory  and  tradition.  The  author 
concludes  with  confirmatory  confronta' 
tions  from  the  ancient  Book  of  (genesis, 
which  throw  helpful  light  on  our  ^dy 
of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man.  A 
number  of  intere^ing  illuArations  add  to 
the  value  of  the  work. — Arnold  H.  Bley 
berg.  Houma,  Louisiana. 


•  Maxime  Mourin.  HiStoire  des  Crandes 
Puissances  defmis  la  Guerre.  Paris. 

Payot.  1939.  484  pages.  50  francs. — ^This 
is  not  an  exciting  book,  though  there  is 
much  that  is  exciting  in  the  hi^ory  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia 
and  the  United  States  in  the  twenty  years 
since  the  World  War.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
convenient  fadual  record,  with  plenty  of 
names  and  dates,  of  the  principal  political 
events  in  each  of  these  countries.  One  can 
turn  readily  to  the  names  of  the  men  in 
each  of  the  successive  cabinets,  the  figures 
of  legislative  elec^ons,  and  the  more  im' 
portant  economic  ^ti^cs  in  each  of  the 
leading  countries  which  are  dealt  with  in 
turn.  It  is  a  careful  and  unbiased  matter' 
of'faA  record.  On  pages  429'435,  for 
in^ance,  one  can  read  the  long  melancholy 
li^,  with  names,  dates  and  figures,  of  the 
persons  whom  Stalin  has  got  rid  of  by 
imprisonment,  execution  or  suicide.  A  final 
chapter  gives  a  good  summary  of  inter' 
national  events  from  Hitler’s  annexation  of 
the  Sudeten  Germans  to  Mussolini’s  annex' 
aticxi  of  Albania. — Sidney  B.  Pay.  Harvard 
University. 

•  J.'B.  Ebeling.  Louis  XVL  Piris.  Plon. 
1939.  246  pages.  35  francs. — In  this 

fourth  and  splendidly  illu&rated  bode  of 
the  collection  L'HiStoire  racontee  par  ses 
Temoins,  Mme  J.'B.  Ebeling  vividly 
presents  the  character  of  Louis  XVI  by 
means  of  excerpts  from  the  memoirs  of 
his  contemporaries  (including  (jlouvcrneur 
Menris),  amplified  by  appropriate  notes, 
and  incidentally  gives  an  insist  into 
public  opinkxi  in  prc'revolutionary  France. 
A  lumincxis  preface  obtained  from  unpuly 
lished  papers  of  the  bte  Jacques  Bainville 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  circumftances 
leading  to  the  clownfall  of  an  eminently 
virtucxis  monarch  who  pleaded  for  reforms 
which  he  knew  to  be  imperative,  but  who 
was  too  weak  to  dissolve  the  parliaments 
which  opposed  them. — Germaine  A.  Don' 
ogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Pierre  Gaxotte.  Prfderk  II.  Paris.  At' 
th^me  Fayard.  1939.  548  pages.  26 

francs. — M.  C^otte  has  written  two 
other  volumes  (Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XV,  La 
Rfoolutkm  Pranfaise)  in  the  series  Les 
Grandes  Etudes  HiStoriques.  This  detailed 
biography  of  Frederick  the  Great  has 
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an  easy  narrative  ^le  and  the  summed 
intcreft  of  a  well'motivatcd  psycholog' 
ical  novel.  Certain  sentences  have  a  Shakes' 
pearean  terseness,  such  as  this  charader' 
ization  of  the  mature  Frederick:  “Moiti6 
Mithndate,  moiti^  Trissotin,  une  fiole  de 
poison  dans  une  main,  un  cahier  de  mau' 
vais  vers  dans  I’autre.”  The  reader  follows 
easily  the  metamorphosis,  because  of  lone' 
liness,  of  the  carefree  prince  into  the  crafty, 
conquering  king.  One  gets  the  impression 
that  the  essence  of  all  ^  abundant  litera' 
ture  on  the  subjed  has  been  concentrated 
in  this  volume  and  one  seeks  in  vain  a 
personal  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  author. 
The  problems  often  suggeded  mud  be 
solved  by  the  reader  with  the  aid  of  docu' 
ments  presented.  One  is  reminded  by  the 
contrad  in  method  of  Sainte  Beuve  who, 
admiring  Frederick  wholehcartedly,excuses 
his  faults,  defends  him  as  a  lawyer  would 
a  chent.  The  critic  however  added  some' 
thing  which  the  hidorian  does  not  succeed 
in  giving  us,  an  underdanding  of  the 
indinds,  the  innermod  feelings,  the  soul 
of  Frederick. — Leon  P.  Irvin.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  S.  de  Korwin'Piotrowska.  L'Etran' 
gbrt.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1938.  212 

pages.  20  fi^cs. — Students  of  Balzac  will 
be  attracted  to  this  sympathetic  and 
discerning  dudy  of  the  social  and  educa' 
tional  background  of  Madame  Hanska. 
Those  pages  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  great 
Polish  nobles  are  especially  fescinating 
and  the  author  has  been  able  to  observe 
definite  refiedions  of  this  life  in  certain  of 
Balzac's  novels. — R.  W.  Baldner.  North' 
wedem  University. 

•  Bernard  de  la  Salle.  Alfred  de  Vigny. 
Paris.  Arth^me  Fayard.  1939.  424 

pages.  20  francs. — ^Tlie  bed  all'round  book 
I  know  about  Vigny  (Baldensperger’s  is 
not  a  complete  dudy,  but  a  colledion  of 
detached  Essays).  Perfed  balance  between 
the  hidorical,  the  biographical,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  the  literary.  No  indulging  ’n 
mere  gossip:  but  through  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  ot  Vigny's  audere  and  imperious 
mother,  of  his  childish  and  ailing  wife,  of 
the  enigmatic  Dorval  (a  sphinx  without  a 
riddle),  the  thought  and  art  of  Vigny, 
“myderious  and  pale,”  assume  deeper 
significance;  and  it  is  not  indifferent  to 
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have  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  identity  of 
“Eva”:  “Eva!  qui  done  es'tu?”  Bernard 
de  la  Salle  a  great  admirer  of  Vigny;  not 
fanatical,  uncritical  or  fulsome.  Would  call 
him  the  greated  of  French  poets,  and  La 
Maison  du  Berger  the  supreme  poem  in  the 
language,  if  superlatives  had  any  meaning. 
Strongly  recommended:  Vigny,  in  spite  of 
Arnold  Whitridge’s  book,  profoundly  un' 
known  in  America;  wonder  if  Daphne  was 
ever  translated?  But  the  present  work, 
although  complete  in  itself,  can  not  be 
used  as  an  Introdudion  for  the  general 
public;  not  unduly  allusive,  but  takes  a 
great  deal  for  granted.  Any  dudent  of 
French  bterature  with  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  period  will  be  well 
rewarded.  —  Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  ***  Maurice  Ravel.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1938.  98  pages.  10  francs. — A  bio' 

graphical  sketch,  short  discussions  of  repre' 
sentative  pieces  divided  into  seven  classes, 
and  lists  of  published  works  and  phono' 
graph  records  of  perhaps  the  bed'known 
figure  in  recent  French  music.  By  far  the 
mod  valuable  parts  of  the  book  are  the  cata' 
logue  of  works  and  the  “discographie,” 
since  the  critical  material  is  too  brief  and 
impressionidic  to  be  of  more  than  passing 
intered. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Edmond  Vermeil.  Henri  Heine.  Ses 
vues  sur  I’AHemagne  et  les  r^vo' 

lutions  europ^nnes.  Paris,  ^itions  Socia' 
les  Internationales.  1939.  281  pages. — 
This  publishing  house  with  a  partisan 
sounding  name  is  producing  some  of  the 
mod  informative  lxx)ks  that  are  coming 
out  of  France.  Professor  Vermeil  of  the 
Sorboone  is  a  thoughtful  dudent  of  the 
German  scene,  and  after  carefully  orienting 
the  reader  as  to  Wedem  Europe  of  the 
seoxid  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  puts  as  much  coherence  as  may  be 
into  the  impulsive  utterances  of  the  great 
Jewish  poet  who  might  have  been  a  great 
publicid  also  if  his  literary  turn  and  his 
emotions,  generous  and  less  so,  had  not  been 
so  often  in  his  way.  The  point  on  which  M. 
Vermeil  rightly  insids,  since  it  is  so  often 
lod  sight  of,  is  that  for  all  his  spitefulness, 
and  his  phrase'making,  Heinrich  Heine 
remained  all  his  life  a  fervent  lover  of  Ger' 
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many. — The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  •  Rene  de  Week.  Souvenirs  littnaires. 
made  up  of  illuminating  seledtions  from  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1939. 


Heine’s  own  writings. — H.  K.  L. 

•  General  S.  Visconti'Prasca.  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Traduit  de  I’ltalien  par  Jean 

Godfrin.  Preface  du  Gm&al  Weygand. 
Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  234  pages. — ^This 
biography  by  the  Italian  military  attache 
in  Paris  gains  a  certain  topical  intere^,  in 
the  present  European  situation,  from  the 
author’s  insi^nce  upon  Jeanne’s  rdle  in 
saving  Latin  civilization  from  an  English 
hegemony.  The  familiar  ^ry  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  is  agreeably  and  sympathet' 
ically  told,  following  the  accounts  of  the 
principal  hi^rians  and  biographers  who 
have  treated  it  previously.  In  addition. 
General  Visconti'Prasca  uses  little-known 
documents  from  Italian  archives,  including 
records  left  by  Italian  soldiers  who  fought 
in  Jeanne’s  army  and  by  Italian  hi^rians 
and  ambassadors,  such  as  Antonio  Moro' 
sini,  who  sojourned  in  France  during  the 
epoch  described.  As  a  soldier  himself  the 
author  places  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
military  aspjeefts  of  his  subjeA,  but  the 
figure  of  Jeanne  ^ill  emerges  in  all  its 
length  and  purity  as  a  wholesome  French 
girl  and  as  the  symbol  of  an  ideal. — Carlos 
Lynes,  Jr.  Princeton  University. 

•  Gabiel  de  Lautrec.  Souvenirs  des  Jours 
sans  Souci.  Paris.  Virions  de  la  Tour' 

neUe.  1938.  125  pages. — M.  Lautrec, 
“prince  des  humori^es,’’  gives  us  a  slender 
sheaf  of  memoirs  extending  from  his 
earh'e^  days  in  Paris  down  to  the  founding 
of  the  Acad^mie  de  I’Humour  fran9ais, 
in  which  he  was  a  prime  mover.  Verbine, 
Schwob,  Vallettc  and  many  other  lesser 
figures  were  his  acquaintances,  and,  with' 
out  being  indiscreet  or  saying  anything 
important,  M.  Lautrec  writes  discursively 
and  at  times  entertainingly  about  them  all. 
His  affectation  of  Greek  learning  is  rather 
a  bore,  while  that  “manie  de  briller’’  which 
marks  the  bom  second'rater  among  writers 
leads  him  to  attempt  humor  at  all  co^,  as 
in  the  boorish  page  about  Renan’s  lecture. 
Minor  French  men  of  letters  are  notorious 
for  this  sort  of  autobiographical  parasitism, 
which,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  election 
to  the  French  Academy,  results  in  such  in' 
consequential  booklets  as  this  one. — L. 
Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 


210  pages.  15  francs. — The  literary  life  of 
Switzerbnd  is  so  little  known  among  us 
that  this  intere^ing  book  by  a  well'known 
author  of  la  Suisse  romande  should  find 
many  readers.  M.  de  Week  was  bom  and 
educated  in  French  Switzerland  but  knows 
literary  Paris  well  Convinced  that  no 
author  can  do  his  be^  work  if  he  depends 
entirely  on  writing  for  support,  he  chose 
for  his  “second  m^'er’’  dhe  diplomatic 
service,  but  he  barely  mentions  this  side 
of  his  b'fe.  He  has  won  recognition  as 
noveli^,  essayi^,  hbtorian,  critic  and  even 
as  poet.  His  Chronique  de  la  Suisse  ro' 
mande,  appearing  for  years  in  the  Mercure 
de  France,  has  greatly  helped  to  make  the 
literature  of  his  country  better  known  in 
France.  M.  de  Week  feels  deeply  the 
“enormous  handicap  of  all  authors  who 
write  in  French  without  living  in  Paris’’ 
and  cbims  recognition  for  all  those  “who 
in  foreign  lands  are  enriching  French  litera' 
ture,’’  as  in  Belgium,  Switzerbnd,  Canada 
and  the  French  colonies.  His  ideas  on  La 
profession  litteraire  and  Pour  une  litterature 
durable  are  especially  intere^ing. — Marian 
P.  Whitney.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

•  Dr.  F.  Blanchod.  Le  beau  voyage  au' 
tour  du  monde.  Paris.  Payot.  1939. 216 
pages.  30  francs. — Following  the  motto  of 
the  epigraph  from  Pascal:  “tout  le  malheur 
des  hommes  vient  d’une  seule  chose  qui  eA 
de  ne  savoir  pas  demeurer  au  repos  ebns  une 
chambre,’’  this  proves  to  be  a  re^ful  bemk, 
very  rebxing,  ideal  for  a  quiet  vacation'at' 
home.  Starting  exit  withcxit  preface  in  a 
matter'of'fact  fashion  the  author  guides  ycxi 
through  his  fir^'hand  impressions,  recap' 
tures  and  aptly  regi*ers  the  atmosphere 
of  each  pbee  visited,  preserving  thrcxighcxit 
a  physician’s  wholescxne  and  broad  point 
of  view,  and  often  the  candid'camera  touch 
of  a  keen  observer.  AU  this,  coupled  with 
an  easy  narrative  ^le  and  enhanced  by 
numerous  fine  illu^rations,  makes  the  bcxik 
very  attraAive.  Wisely  avoiding  the  beaten 
paths,  the  doeftor  takes  us  to  the  more 
exotic  comers  of  the  world,  the  Far  EaA, 
India,  Egypt  and  America.  Barring  scxne 
minor  inaccuracies  in  detail,  such  as  the 
^tement  that  the  Japanese  read  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  his  bcxindless  admiraticxi 
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for  the  supposed  respeA  for  law  of  the 
average  Am^can  dtiaen,  it  appears  that 
he  has  judged  the  moft  of  what  he  has  seen 
rather  fairly.  He  is  often  amusing,  and  he 
is  always  readable. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  C.  F.  Ramuz.  Paris  (?{otes  d'un  Vau' 
dois).  Paris.  Gallimard.1939. 219  pages. 

18  francs. — delicate,  ambiguous  book. 
Young  Ramuz,  from  the  Swiss  Canton  of 
Vaud,  worships  Parisian  culture  from 
afer.  He  comes  to  Paris,  fadls  under  its 
fascination,  accepts  and  comes  to  love  evm 
gteyness  and  the  squalor.  He  tarries 
twelve  years.  Paris  is  his  spiritual  capital. 
Yet  he  rebels.  Paris  is  quietly  arrogant 
with  all  provincials.  But  a  French  provfo' 
cial,  like  Raftignac,  can  challenge  ^d 
conquer  the  capital:  he  and  the  Parisians 
have  a  wealth  of  hiftorical  and  polity 
traditions  in  common;  when  they  are  using 
the  words,  even  with  a  slightly 

difiwnt  accent,  they  are  speaking  the 
same  language.  A  Swiss  remains  a  foreign^. 
Rousseau  could  become  the  idol  of  Paris, 
but  he  could  never  be  a  Parisian;  neither 
could  Madame  de  Stacl,  much  as  she  loved 
•*le  niisseau  de  la  rue  du  Bac”;  not  even 
Cheiixiliez,  widi  his  conscientious  and 
convincing  imitation  of  Parisi^ 
wit.  Strangely — unjuftly — it  seems  easier 
for  a  German,  like  Heine,  Offenbach,  Wolf, 
to  become  P^sian  than  it  is  for  a  Swiss. 
So  the  book  is  bitter-sweet,  devoted  and 
resentful.  Ramuz  goes  back  to  Vaud, 
vowing  to  speak  his  own  language,  not 
Parisian.  Wh^ein  he  fails  His  books  are 
not  in  any  local  dialed;  ttey  are  in  perspic¬ 
uous  Aandard  French,  with  charming  little 
bits  of  linguidic  local  color.  Enjoyable  read¬ 
ing:  autobiographical,  descriptive,  philo¬ 
sophical.  A  good  document  in  that  eternal 
debate:  Is  Paris  France?  Yes,  France  might 
be  healthier  if  she  had  seven  heads,  or 
twenty-two,  indead  of  one.  But  if  it  were 
not  for  the  predige,  the  discipline  of  Paris, 
what  would  there  be  in  common  between 
Brittany  and  Corsica,  between  Flanders 
and  Bfam,  between  Alsace  and  Roussillon? 
It  might  have  been  better  I  these  sub¬ 
merged  minor  nationalities  had  lived  a  life 
of  their  own:  but  the  France  we  know 
vTOuld  not  have  come  into  being.  We  do 
not  know  Ramuz  well  enough  in  this 


country:  perhaps  because  he  is  Vaudois. 
This  is  not  one  of  his  major  works:  but  it 
is  well  worth  our  while. — Albert  Guhard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Roger  VerceL  A  Vassaus  des  p6les. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938.  253  pages. 

18  francs. — Roger  Vercel  has  become 
fascinated  by  the  polar  regions.  Following 
his  description  of  an  ardic  cruise  in  Oroi- 
siire  Blanche,  he  here  tells  the  dory  of  the 
expeditions  vidiich  opened  the  way  for  it. 
Beginning  with  the  old  Marseillais  Py- 
thfas,  whose  expedition  is  largely  legend¬ 
ary,  he  follows  every  explorer  of  both  poles 
up  to  the  successes  eff  Peary — or  Cook — and 
Byrd.  Mod  driking  is  the  contrad  between 
the  ardic  and  antardic  explorations.  Be¬ 
ginning  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  after 
the  conqued  of  the  northern  regions,  the 
antardic  expeditions,  with  the  aid  of  the 
airplane  and  the  radio,  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  their  goal  at  a  fradion  of  the  cod  in  life 
and  M.  Vercel’s  enthusiasm  lends 
inspiratiem  to  his  dory. — Oltuc  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  Les  Bites  sau' 
vages  de  I'Anuizonie  et  des  autres 
rigions  de  VAmerique  du  sud.  Preface  de 
Hubert  Carton  de  Wiart,  Secretaire  d’am- 
bassade  de  S.  M.  Le  Roi  des  Beiges.  Avec  1 
carte  et  24  photographies.  Paris.  Payot. 
1939.  301  pages.  40  francs. — ^The  well- 
known  explorer  and  writer  on  natural 
Iddory  c^ers  in  this  volume  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  of  the  faiuna  of  South  America. 
Th^  records  are  the  fruit  of  fifteen  years 
of  personal  experiences  and  are  vigorously 
presented.  The  sketches  possess  a  sudained 
intered  throughout,  and  are  entertaining 
whether  the  author  is  dealing  with  the 
habits  of  the  wild  jaguar  or  puma  or  the 
little  details  in  the  life  of  t^  mosquito. 
Nothing  is  left  out  or  fixgottexi;  all 
animals,  birds,  inseds,  snakes,  amphibia, 
are  paindakin^y  catalogued.  The  book  is 
alive  with  sincere  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  fran  artificial  sentimentalism. 
The  author’s  deeply  felt  love  of  nature  and 
devotitm  to  science  are  an  Inspiration. — 
Tatiana  W.  Boldyrqf .  Battle  Cr^  Michi¬ 
gan. 

•  lione  Vivante.  Indkermination  et 
Criatkm.  LTnditerminisme  dans  ses 
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Being  a  purely  hiftorical  sketch,  it  makes 
no  attempt  at  literary  criticism;  but  it 
does  show  how  these  various  movements 
came  into  exigence,  what  their  purpose 
was,  how  they  outgrew  their  aims  and 
were  superseded  by  others,  how  they 
prepared  the  currents  of  literature  that 
carry  over  to  this  day. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Tran  van  Tung.  Aventures  intellec' 
tuelles.  HancM.  Impr.  du  Nord.  1939. 

288  pages.  15  francs. — The  title  is,  of 
course,  reminiscent  of  the  famous  Francian 
saying  that  the  good  critic  is  he  who  relates 
“the  adventures  of  his  soul  among  ma^r' 
pieces.”  The  volume  presents  impression' 
iftic  criticism  of  some  twenty  contemporary 
writers,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and 
ranging  from  ^briele  D’Annunzio  to  Walt 
Whitman.  The  material  here  brought 
together  muA  find  its  ju&ification  in  the 
personality  of  the  author,  a  young  Indo' 
Chinaman,  who,  in  addition  to  a  fir^'class 
intelligence,  has  a  big  heart  and  warm 
sympathies.  What  fascinates  mo^  in  the 
author’s  “intelleAual  adventures”  are  the 
elec^c  responses  of  his  heart  and  soul  to 
the  books  he  has  read  and  analyzed.  It  is  a 
book  to  be  read  by  every  savorer  of  great 
literature  and  by  every  ^dent  of  philo' 
sophical  and  political  ideas. — Maximilian 
Rxidwin.  New  York  City. 

•  L£on  Deubel.  Pohnes.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1939.  333  pages.  15  francs. 

— ^Deubel  lived,  according  to  Ehihamel, 
poor,  proud  and  quite  indifferent  to  the 
normal  exigencies  of  life.  He  repulsed 
assiAance,  never  sought  to  improve  his 
material  ^tus,  and  seemed,  in  facft,  only 
to  await  that  moment  when  he  should  have 
done  with  life,  and  could  turn  to  death  as  a 
welcome  adventure.  But  in  his  brief, 
Grange  exigence  he  was  devotedly  true  to 
his  calling,  as  this  one'volume  edition  of 
his  poems  te^ifies.  From  an  inner  life  which 
muA  have  been  rich  and  passionate,  he  drew 
this  verse  which  speaks  deeply  of  man. 
Perhaps  the  mo*  notable  charac%eri*ic  of 
his  poetry  is  an  Ovidian  sensuousness. 
Deubel  *ands  midway  between  the  new 
and  the  old.  His  di(±ion,  generally  admit' 
able,  at  once  calls  to  mind  the  Romantics 
and  sugge*s  the  newer  manner.  In  spirit 
and  tradition  he  seems  to  be  mo*ly  the 


inheritor  of  Baudelaire.  As  his  friends  who 
undertook  the  task  of  publishing  them  felt, 
many  of  the  seledtions  here  are  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  the  good,  and  often  with 
the  be*  of  French  lyrics. — Gifford  P.  Or' 
wen.  University  of  Bufialo. 

•  Jacques  Balf.  Les  ?iavires  Truques. 

Volume  1  of  Les  Apprentis  Faussaires. 

Paris.  Denocl.  1939.  382  pages. — A  Don 
Juan,  who  is  “sincere  i  chaque  minute,” 
during  a  long  sea  voyage  finds  his  ideal 
woman  partially  incorporated  in  each  of 
two  women,  the  one  woman  being  the 
complement  of  the  other.  He  becomes  un' 
consciously  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
who,  buffeted  between  his  intense  individ' 
ualism  and  bourgeois  convention,  yields  to 
“des  dc*in8  traces”  and  evolves  into  “un 
faussaire  conscient.”  Clear'cut,  piquant 
chara*er  sketches  replete  with  human 
intere*,  highly  colorfril,  sensuous  *yle, 
and  a  bit  of  quixotism  and  tartuferie  make 
the  book  well  worth  reading. — R.  Tyson 
Wyckpff.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  La  Cendre  chaude. 

Paris.  Plon.  1939.  18  francs. — “La 

maison  d’un  Grec  ou  d’un  Romain  renfer' 
mait  un  autel:  sur  cct  autcl  il  devait  tou' 
jours  y  avoir  un  peu  de  cendre  et  des 
charbons  allum^s.  C’^tait  une  obligation 
sacr^  pour  le  maitre  de  chaque  maison 
d’entretenir  le  feu  jour  ct  nuit.  Malheur  a 
la  maison  ou  il  venait  a  s’^tsindre.  .  .  .” 
This  quotation  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  Henry  Bordeaux’s  late*  novel,  which, 
like  mo*  of  his  other  *ories,  deals  with  the 
concept  of  the  family,  and  presents  the 
problem  of  divorce  and  the  resultant  diffi' 
culties.  Pierre  Langet  discovers  that  his 
wife  is  unfaithful,  and  divorces  her.  For 
the  sake  of  their  child,  he  permits  Suzanne 
to  secure  the  divorce  on  the  basis  of  deser' 
tion.  Penniless,  he  goes  to  IndoOhina, 
where  he  acquires  a  fortune.  Returning  to 
France,  he  offers  to  supply  a  dowry  for 
his  daughter  Nicole.  The  girl,  resentful  of 
her  father’s  supposed  abandonment  of  her 
mother  and  herself,  has  moreover  fallen  in 
love  with  a  man  of  whom  Langet  does  not 
approve.  He  learns  that  the  young  mao  is 
emotionally  subnormal,  and  that  the  affec' 
tion  of  Nicole’s  *ep'father  is  not  merely 
paternal.  He  roans^es  to  fore*a11  an  elope' 
ment,  and  in  the  confrcxitation  that  foUows 
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Nicole  leams  from  Suzanne  the  truth  about 
her  father.  This  dmouement  is  reminiscent 
of  similar  scenes  in  Hervieu’s  Le  Dcdalc  and 
Brieux's  Le  Berceau.  Suzanne  cannot  return 
to  her  former  husband,  since  she  has  a 
daughter  from  her  second  union.  But  Nicole 
has  been  completely  won  to  her  father. 
“Aprw  quinze  ans,  la  cendre  6tait  encore 

chaude  et  une  flamme  a  jailli _ ” — Virgil 

A.  Warren.  Carson^Newman  College. 

•  Blaise  Cendrars.  La  Vie  dangereuse. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  281  pages.  18 

francs. — A  man  with  Blaise  Cendrars’ 
reputation  can  fling  together  under  any 
improvised  title  any  scraps  he  may  have 
lying  about  and  be  sure  that  he  has  made 
a  salable  book.  And  like  the  old  Negro 
mammy  and  her  extemporaneous  pies  and 
puddings,  he  can  be  sure  that  he  has  made 
a  book  that  is  more  or  less  appetizing.  This 
particular  title  fts  this  particubr  collec¬ 
tion  exadtly  as  well  as  it  would  have  fitted 
any  other  book  by  Bbise  Cendrars.  He  has 
always  lived  dangerously.  His  opening  item, 
Le  Rayon  vert,  is  as  thin  and  purposeless 
as  anything  from  Blaise  Cendrars  could 
px)ssibly  be.  J'ai  saigne,  memories  attached 
to  the  loss  of  his  arm  in  the  war,  fifty  pages 
of  agony.  Pebronio  meanders  through  a 
hundred  pages  of  South  American  penol¬ 
ogy  and  black  magic.  La  Femme  aimee  is 
moderately  touching  sentimentalism.  All  of 
this  is  in  the  tone  of  personal  recolle<5tion. 
Of  course  it  has  charm  and  some  ^'mulus. 
Everything  by  Blaise  Cendrars  has. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  F61ix  de  Chazoumes.  Caroline,  ou  le 
detjart  pour  les  ties.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1938.  279  pages.  21  francs. — ^The  Aory  of 
a  young  girl’s  ill-^rred  firft  love.  The 
heroine  leads  a  sort  of  dream-like  exi««ncc 
in  which  her  own  dreams  are  the  realities 
of  life,  and  reah'ty  as  others  see  it  retreats 
into  a  mi^  background.  Her  childhood 
afledtion  for  Michel  develops  during  the 
war  into  love  and  leads  to  her  rude  awaken¬ 
ing  to  life  when  Michel,  after  seducing  her, 
marries  the  girl  of  his  mother’s  choice.  Her 
departure  for  the  colony  where  her  father 
has  been  for  years — a  motif  which  runs 
through  the  whole  ^ory — symbolizes,  in  a 
way,  her  departure  from  the  happiness  of 
her  dream  life  into  sad  reality. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Maurice  Gauchez.  V.  D.  G.  Bruxelles. 
Editions  de  I’U.F.A.C.  1936.  179 

pages. — The  mo*  casual  reader  mu* 
be  impressed  by  the  versatility  which 
makes  of  Maurice  Gauchez  one  of  the 
leaders  in  contemporary  Belgian  letters. 
Teacher,  soldier,  joumali*,  poet,  critic  and 
protean  noveli*,  he  draws  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  gleaned  in  his  multiple  adtivities.  Many 
of  his  books  have  received  comment  in 
these  pages.  V.  D.  G.  (Volontaire  de 
Guerre)*  although  three  years  old,  cannot 
be  passed  in  silence.  It  is  a  thorough 
debunking — ^all  too  a-propos  today — of 
military  glory.  A  somber  psychological 
*udy  of  a  horribly  mutilated  veteran,  it 
reveals  with  diredt  simplicity  and  cutting 
realism  the  hollowness  for  the  individual 
of  citations  and  medals  and  the  cynical 
egoism  of  the  public  when,  the  shouting 
over,  the  hero  becomes  a  burden.  This  book 
will  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  more 
vivid  than  mo*  piAures  of  the  horrors  of 
the  battlefield. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

*  (This  has  become  a  current  expressicMi. 
For  a  similar  phenomenon,  see  Michelet: 
“Six  cent  mille  volontaires  inscrits  veulent 
marcher  a  la  fronti^re  .  .  .  ils  re*ent  tous 
marques  d’un  signe  qui  les  met  a  part  dans 
rhi*oire;  ce  signe,  cette  formule,  ce  mot 
n’e*  autre  que  leur  simple  nom:  Volon- 
taires  de  92.’’ — Cited  by  Littre.) 

•  Sigurd  Hoel.  Un  jour  d'oCtobre.  Tra' 
duit  du  norvegien  par  Georges  Sau- 

treau.  Paris.  Rieder.  192^.  277  pages.  18 
francs.  (Prix  du  roman  scandinave). — 
While  mo*  of  the  well-known  Scandinavian 
novels  have  been  of  the  hard  *ruggle 
again*  the  elements,  this  *ory  is  decidedly 
a  psychological  novel,  done  by  a  great 
arti*.  Essentially  it  is  a  bourgeois  tragedy 
in  which  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are 
praAically  respe<±ed.  The  time  is  indicated 
in  the  title,  the  pbee  is  an  apartment  house 
in  Oslo.  The  wife  of  a  scienti*  has  left  her 
husband  to  *rike  out  for  herself.  This  is 
the  *arting  poiiit  of  the  tragedy.  The  main 
part  of  the  novel  is  supplied  by  the  analysis 
of  the  psychological  reactions  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  in  the  apartment  house  where  the  wife 
has  sought  refuge.  For  all  of  them  her  con¬ 
dition  is  the  signal  for  a  fundamental  reap- 
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praisal  of  their  lives.  Thanks  to  this  tech' 
nique  we  are  introduced  into  the  intimacy 
of  about  a  doeen  bourgeois  famib'es  which 
form  a  sort  of  cross  sedion  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  jealousy  and  calumnies  of 
the  women  slowly  drive  the  heroine  to  a 
desperate  end  from  which  the  intriguing 
men  are  too  cowardly  to  rescue  her.  The  art 
of  the  author,  which  reminds  one  of  Jules 
Romains,  is  classical  and  succeeds  in  trans' 
forming  this  very  definitely  local  ftory  into 
a  deeply  human  document. — Emanuel  Von 
der  Muhll.  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Edmond  Jaloux.  La  Capricieuse.  Paris. 

E*lon.  1939.  246  pages.  18  francs. — 

The  three  nouvelles  in  this  volume  are  very 
unequal  in  merit;  such  unity  as  they  possess 
is  in  depiding  the  futility  and  lunacy  of  the 
period  of  “Chrome  Yellow”  and  the  cos' 
mopc^tan  sophi^cates  of  M.  Paul  Morand. 
By  far  the  beA  of  the  three  is  Le  Pilerin, 
narrating  widi  imaginative  warmth  the 
age'old  parable  of  the  philosophic  world' 
voyager  seeking  the  secret  of  happiness  and 
the  key  to  reality.  P^ian  “vie  ^  boh^e” 
of  the  Twenties,  the  subsequent  scenes  in 
Italy,  Spain,  America,  are  deftly  and  sym' 
padietically  drawn,  the  ftyle  is  pelludd, 
and  the  tale  has  more  meat  to  it  than  many 
novels  five  or  ten  times  its  length.  After 
reading  the  title  ^ry,  one  feels  vaguely 
dut  something  has  become  delicately  futile 
or  ridiculous,  but  what?  The  reader's 
sense  of  reality?  his  sense  of  humor?  Surely 
tK>t  the  diAinguished  author  ...  it  muA 
indeed  be  the  London  ariAocracy  of  the 
poA'war  decade.  The  final  tale.  La  Sut' 
prise,  relates  the  sordid  outcome  of  an  aim' 
less  rape,  leaving  one  with  a  familiar  sort 
of  after'taAe  between  indifference  and 
nausea  and  the  feeling  that  it  is  doubtless 
very  well  written.  But  Le  P^lerin  mcH'e  than 
redeems  the  others. — Alfred  Galpin.  Uni' 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Isabelle  Sandy.  Le  Serpent  autour  du 

TTumde.  Puis.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1938. 

256  pages.  18  francs. — A  provincial  melo' 
drama  of  love  versus  cafte  in  which  the 
former  finally  triumphs.  The  poverty  of 
its  invention  is  equalled  only  by  the  barren' 
ness  of  its  ftyle,  the  intellectual  misery  of 
its  philosophy,  the  de^'tution  of  its  psy' 
chology,  and  the  derisory  insufficiency  of 


its  two<limensional  characterisations.  In  it 
we  are  told — withcxit  irony — that  the  love 
of  man  and  woman  shall  prevail  for  aye 
againA  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  that  Univer' 
sal  Hate  (the  Serpent  around  the  world) 
can  be  transformed  into  Universal  Love  by 
autosugge^ve  spiritual  califthenics.  Isa' 
belle  Sandy's  attempted  fusion  of  Cathoh 
icism  and  sentimental  pantheism  as  a  solu' 
ticxi  to  the  problem  of  individual  and  uni' 
versal  evil  is  an  undige^ible  cocdctail. — 
Felix  Giovdnellt.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Charles  Silveftre.  M^e  et  Fils.  Paris. 

PlcMi.  1938.  286  pages. — An  un' 

palatable  meal  of  milk'and'morality  which 
is  the  100th  version  of  La  terre  qui  meurt 
with  none  of  the  drama  and  life  that  par' 
daily  redeem  that  melancholy  book.  In  his 
resolute  defense  of  the  virtuous  life  and 
the  gcxxl  earth,  Silveftre  intrepidly  sounds 
the  charge  again^  P^,  the  airplane,  the 
pro^'tute,  silk,  the  scxdalift  agitator,  the 
bathing  suit,  the  boy  who  runs  away  from 
hcxne,  artificial  fertilmer  (a  desperate  bA 
Aand  for  manure),  the  acftor,  and  cello' 
[ffiane — in  juA  abcxit  this  logical  order. 
Notwith^anding  the  really  arreting  figure 
of  the  Mother  who  saves  her  son  from  the 
horrible  fate  of  marriage  to  a  Dutcii  sophis' 
dcate,  the  novel  sinks  like  a  plummet  under 
the  crushing  weight  of  its  thesis  with 
which  each  and  every  page  is  heavily 
fcei^ted. — Felix  Giouanelli.  University  of 
Illinois. 

•  Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Le  Coup  de 

Grdce.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  169 

pages. — A  ftriking  picture  of  the  disa^rous 
sexual  and  moral  effects  of  the  Gr^at  War 
and  its  aftermath.  Eri::,  captain  of  a  German 
ccxnpany  in  the  war  againft  the  bolshevik, 
is  Aadoned  on  a  great  e^te  in  Courland, 
well  known  to  him  as  a  boy.  The  daughter 
of  the  house,  Sophie,  now  a  charming  and 
vigorous  young  wexnan,  the  mainly  of 
the  hcxisehold,  falls  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  Surrounded  by  war  and  its 
disorders,  she  has  ncxie  of  the  igncxanc^  or 
reticence  of  the  “jeune  fille  bien  61evfie.'' 
^le  makes  no  secret  of  her  love,  is  ready  to 
give  herself  to  Eric  under  any  conditicxis 
and  to  use  any  means  to  arouse  his  jealousy, 
while  he,  half  indifferent,  half  repelled  by 
her  force  and  ardor,  ^11  resents  her  turning 
to  other  men  for  consolation.  In  despair  she 
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joins  a  band  of  Bolshevik.  The  band  is 
overcome  by  Eric's  command  and  as  all 
prisoners  muA  be  shot  he  himself,  at 
Sophie's  requeA,  gives  her  the  “coup  de 
grice."  That  he  could  tell  this  ftory  later 


in  full  detail  to  two  rather  bored  comrades 
in  a  railway  waiting-room,  seems  only  part 
of  the  general  d^bScle. — Marian  P.  WTiit- 
ney.  New  Haven,  Connedicut. 


AAA 

BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 

(For  other  bool(S  in  German,  see  '*Head'Liners") 


•  Werner  Beinhauer.  Spanische  Um' 
gangssprache.  Berlin.  Ferd.  Duemm- 

Icr.  1930.  268  pages.  5  and  6  marks. — A 
book  for  Germans  who  wish  to  feel  their 
way  into  the  conversational  rather  than  the 
literary  use  of  the  Spanish  language.  The 
various  phases  of  human  feelings,  humor, 
sarcasm,  resignation,  defiance,  etc.  are 
excellently  presented.  German  schools  and 
Germans  resident  in  Spanish-speaking 
countries  should  make  extensive  use  of  the 
volume. — John  P.  C.  Green.  McKeesport. 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Walter  Gorh'tx.  Huter  des  Lebens: 
Artzliches  Wirken  in  antiker  Kultur; 

Hamburg.  Der  Neue  Sieben  St^  Verlag. 
1935.  175  pages. — A  brief  and  popular 
sketch  of  andent  medicine  from  Homi^  to 
Galen,  full  of  information  and  fresh  in 
^le.  Gorlitz  sets  into  relief  activities 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  medical  re¬ 
search,  emphasizing  the  contributions  of 
Herophilos,  the  beft  of  the  group,  and, 
next  to  Hippocrates,  the  greateA  creative 
genius  in  ancient  medidne;  he  came  very 
close  to  discovering  the  circulation  of  the 
blcxxl  centuries  before  Harvey.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  advances  in  surgery,  di^- 
nosis,  the  treatment  of  chrcmic  and  acute 
diseases,  in  the  making  of  in^ruments,  we 
find  in  Greek  and  Roman  times  joined  with 
the  moft  grotesque  superstition  and  mis¬ 
conception,  such  as  the  theory  of  the  veins 
and  arteries,  one  ccntaining  blcxxl,  the 
other  air.  The  bcx)k  is  illuSrated  with  7 
large  plates  and  has  a  brief  bibUography 
and  a  map. — L.  R.  Lmd.  Wabash  Collie. 


•  Geiiiard  KowalewskL  Grosu  Mathe' 
matiJfer.  Munchen-Berlin.  J.  F.  Leh¬ 
mann.  1938.  300  pages.  7*65  and  11.60 
marks. — After  a  brief  survey  of  the  hiAory 
of  mathematics  in  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages,  the  authcv  takes  up  in  greater  detail 
the  hiAc^  of  mathematical  analysis  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth.  From  a  technical  point  of 
view  die  information  and  the  hiAorical 
perspecftive  are  accurate.  No  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  is  made  to  correlate  the  development 
of  the  subject  with  the  general  hiAory  of 
die  pericxl. 

choice  ctf  mathematicians  ccxisid- 
ered  is  quite  fair.  If  Jacob  Jacobi  (1804- 
1851)  was  excluded,  neither  is  the  preco- 
cicxis  Norwegian  genius  Abel  (1802-1829) 
mentioned.  Much  Sess  is  laid  cxi  the 
human  side  of  the  biographies,  apart  from 
the  scientific  acccxnplishments  of  the  men 
treated.  The  characters  are  depicted  with 
underAanding,  and  even  with  love,  as  in 
the  case  of  Glaspar  Monge,  for  inAance, 
althcxig^  Mcxige  was  primarily  a  gecxnetri- 
cian,  and  not  an  analyA. 

On  the  whole  the  author  has  well  acccxn- 
plished  his  aim  of  writing  abcxit  great 
mathematicians  so  as  to  intereA  not  cxily 
professicxials,  but  laymen  as  well. — ?iathan 
Altshtller  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Herbert  Melzig.  Iraru  AufStieg  und 
die  Grossmdchte.  Stuttgart.  Unkm 

Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  1939.  160 
pages. — Like  the  late  President  of  the 
Turkish  Republic,  Kamil  Ataturk,  Resa 
Schah  Pahlawi — to  use  the  German  spelling 
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— has  been  a  moderniser  of  his  country,  the 
kingdom  of  Iran.  In  many  ways  the  Iranian 
Shah  has  been  typical  of  his  era,  and  almo^ 
certainly  typical  of  the  region.  He  came 
from  lowly  origins,  brought  himself  to 
power  through  a  coup  d'etat,  entrenched 
himself,  and  then  set  upon  the  path  of 
freeing  his  country  from  foreign  influences 
or  domination  by  traveling  the  road  of 
we^rnization.  Many  reforms  have  been 
effected  in  the  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  realms.  Somewhat  slower  than 
the  Turkish  reforms,  in  many  respects  the 
changes  have  been  as  deep,  and  they  possess 
significance  not  merely  for  the  people  of 
Iran  but  for  those  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
Ea^  in  general.  The  ruler  of  Iran  has  shown 
himself  a  successful  diplomat  as  well. 

The  work  contains  a  useful  appendix 
with  a  short  sununary  of  Persian  hiAory 
from  the  work  of  Sir  Percy  Sykes,  and  a 
good,  though  brief  bibliography  of  the 
subject  from  German,  French,  English, 
Italian,  Turkish  and  Russian  sources.  There 
is  also  a  black  and  white  map  of  the  Middle 
Ea^,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  photCK 
graphs. — Harry  >(.  Howard.  Miami  Uni- 
versity. 

•  Dr.  EUinor  von  Puttkamer.  FrariJ{' 
rekh,  Rutland  und  der  polnische 
Tkron^  1733.  Konigsbcrg'Berlfo.  O*- 
Europa  Verlag.  1937.  xii  +  116  pages.  5.80 
marks. — One  of  a  series  of  “Oftcuro' 
paische  Forschungen,"  edited  by  the  well' 
known  hiAcnian,  Professor  Hans  Uebers' 
berger.  Dr.  Puttkamer  has  made  a  thor' 
ou^  ftudy  of  one  episode  in  the  la^  period 
of  Polish  hiftory  preceding  its  partitions. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Jagellonian 
dynafty,  in  1572,  the  election  of  Polish 
longs  became  an  international  scandal, 
the  throne  going  to  the  higher  bidder, 
that  is,  to  the  candidate  who  rec::eived  the 
more  generous  backing  cxi  the  part  of  one 
of  the  rival  governments  of  France,  Prussia, 
AuAria,  and,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
also  of  Russia.  The  Polish  gentry,  selfish, 
arrogant,  and  narrow,  broijght  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  the  Pohsh  ^te  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  ju^  as  its  descend' 
dants,  the  “cx)lonels’  cabal,”  caused  Pev 
land's  debacle  in  1939.  Dr.  Puttkamer  has 
made  good  use  of  Paris  and  Dresden 
archives,  and  of  Polish  and  Russian  sources. 
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— Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Caiifot' 
nia. 

•  Axel  Schmidt.  Ul(raine:  Land  der 
ZuJjun/t.  Berlin.  Reimar  Hobbing. 
1939.  206  pages. — A  gcod  account  of  the 
forty 'five  million  pcopie  who  used  to  be 
known  as  Little  Russians  and  Ruthenians, 
but  who  now  prefer  to  be  called  Ukrain' 
ians,  i.e.,  people  ‘‘bordering”  on  the  Great 
Russian  or  Muscovite  Empire.  The  firft 
half  of  the  volume  gives  an  outline,  which 
smacks  a  little  of  the  scissors  and  pa^e 
methexd,  of  ten  centuries  of  Ukrainian 
hiAory.  The  author  insi^  that  the 
Ukrainians  are  not  a  branch  of  the  Russian 
people,  as  the  name  “Little  Russians” 
wrongly  sugge^,  but  are  really  one  of  the 
separate  Slav  peoples  who  are  as  different 
from  the  Great  Russians  as  are  the  Poles, 
the  Czechs  or  the  Serbs.  They  were,  how' 
ever,  mo^ly  conquered  by  the  Muscovite 
rulers,  and  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  were  sy^matically  russified  by  the 
church,  the  schools  and  the  great  land' 
owners.  So  the  Ukrainians  did  not  develop 
much  of  a  literature  of  their  own  or  a 
ftrcmg  sense  of  nationality  until  the  time 
of  Gogol  well  along  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  the  Ukrainian  peasants  never 
gave  up  wholly  their  spoken  language, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  russification. 
During  the  WcMrld  War  they  began  aAively 
to  agitate  for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Ukrainian  ^te.  This  they  adually  did 
eAablish,  with  a  Rada  (National  Assem' 
bly)  and  an  eleded  Hetman  (Skorospadski). 
But  the  Hetman  made  the  fatal  midake 
of  compcxinding  with  the  Great  Russians, 
did  not  take  a  dear  Aand  on  agrarian 
refexm,  and  was  overthrown.  Even  Pctlu' 
ra,  a  true  peasant  popular  leader  but 
opposed  by  the  Germans  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bolshevik,  was  unable  to  achieve 
permanent  independence  for  his  people. 
So  the  greater  part  of  the  Ukrainians  were 
forced  to  affiliate  with  the  Great  Russian 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  re^  came  under  the 
rule  of  Poland,  Rumania  or  Czechoslo' 
vakia.  The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  an 
enthusia^ic  account  of  Ukrainian  litera' 
ture,  art,  music  and  economic  life.  Herr 
Schmidt  looks  forward  to  an  independent 
Ukraine  as  a  tote  of  the  future.  After 
Hitler  deftroyed  Czechoslovakia  there  was 
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much  talk  in  the  press  that  his  next 
would  be  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Ukraine,  i.e.,  a  puppet  creation  dominated 
by  the  Nazis.  Herr  Schmidt  says  nothing 
of  this.  He  seems  genuinely  to  believe  that 
the  independent  Ukraine  of  the  future  will 
become  a  by  virtue  of  the  mnate  quali' 
ties  and  pa^  hi^ory  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  He  has  added  a  dozen  good  illu^ra' 
tions  and  a  couple  of  small  maps. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Konrad  Guenther.  Ein  Leben  wit  der 
T^atur  (II).  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  128 

pages.  2  and  2.50  marks. — The  second 
volume  of  the  autobiography  of  the  Frei' 
burg  naturaliA  includes  an  account  of  his 
student  days  at  Bonn,  Leipzig,  and  Frei' 
burg  and  tells  of  the  development  of  the 
movement  for  the  conservation  of  nature 
in  Germany  in  which  he  played  an  impor' 
tant  r61e.  He  deplores  the  fa<ft  that  uni' 
versity  biologic  have  furnished  but  little 
of  the  necessary  leadership,  leaving  the  field 
to  sportsmen  and  other  non'professional 
groups.  The  Third  Reich  is  praised  fiDr  its 
i<ftive  influence  and  intere^  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  natural  areas  as  a  background  for 
the  development  of  the  German  spirit. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  autobio- 
graphed  Ermnerungen  und  Erlebnisse  of 
men  pnxninent  in  German  life  of  the  20th 
Century. — A.  O.  Weese.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Jaeger.  Am  geheimen  Webftuhl 
Cottes.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938. 131 

pages.  2  and  2.50  marks. — ^This  well- 
known  theologian  gives  us  a  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  scenes  from  his  youth  and  young 
manhood,  juA  before  and  juA  after  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  author  was  associated 
with  Martin  Rade,  editor  of  the  Chri/l- 
liche  Welt,  and  in  that  capacity  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  meet  such  out^anding  leaders  as 
Adolf  Hamack  and  Friedrich  Naumann, 
the  social  reformer.  Desiring  to  become 
prescient  in  English,  he  obtained  a  position 
at  the  Currie  Schools  in  England.  He  has 
considerable  to  say  about  life  in  Britain, 
and  how  it  differs  from  that  of  his  own 
country.  He  found  too  much  formalism  in 
English  religion,  and  that  sports  were  given 
too  much  importance.  In  spite  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  tendency  to  “talk  shop,”  the  book 
reads  pleasantly  and  throws  light  on  reli¬ 


gious  matters  in  Germany. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Julius  Marx.  KriegStagebuch  eines 
Juden.  Zurich.  Liga.  1939.  246  pages. 

5  and  6  Swiss  francs. — Marx’s  diary  is  an 
excellent  contribution  to  war  literature. 
Extremely  fadtual,  yet  without  lacking 
sentiment  where  it  is  to  be  expected,  well 
documented  with  photographs,  maps,  and 
a  reprodudion  of  the  author’s  military  pass  - 
the  b(x>k  makes  very  intereding  reading 
for  the  layman,  throws  new  light  on  the 
tadics  used  during  certain  World  War 
battles,  and  permits  us  to  interpret  the 
feelings  of  a  Jew  who  fought  gallantly  for 
what  he  called  his  “fatherland.” — J.  R. 
Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  H.  R.  Bruckmann.  Americana.  Ein 
Brevier  fur  Ameril{a'Reisende.  Berlin- 

Neukolln.  Adolf  Ihring  Nachf.  1938.  113 
pages.  3.50  marks. — Louis  P.  Lexhner, 
president  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Germany,  and  well  known 
to  American  newspaper  readers,  praises 
this  little  guide  book  as  “cdiarmingly 
written  .  .  .  bright,  sparkling,  humorcxis.” 
The  booklet  contains  not  only  the  usual 
information  about  hotels  and  trains,  bag¬ 
gage  and  buying,  it  explains  many  expres¬ 
sions  that  are  dumbling-blocks  for  the 
foreigner  and  even  often  for  Americans, 
and  it  gives  also  an  intereding  and  highly 
informative  description  of  American  cus¬ 
toms  and  “Land  und  Leute.”  A  large 
number  of  delightful  sketches  are  inter¬ 
spersed  through  the  text. — J.  Makhaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Will-Erich  Peuckert.  Deutsches  Vol^s- 
tum  in  Mdrchen  und  Sage,  Schwanl^ 

und  Rdtsel.  (Deutsches  VoH{^tum.  Band  2). 
Berlin.  Walter  de  Gruyter.  1938.  215  pages. 
6.20  marks. — In  answering  the  quedion 
inherent  in  the  title,  the  authcM:  didin- 
guishes  between  thought  dominated  by 
magic,  “zaubrische  Welt,”  and  rational 
thought.  Mdrchen,  Sage,  Schu;anj^  (terms 
that  I  shall  not  venture  to  translate),  and 
riddle  belong  to  the  former.  But  their 
hidorian  is  not  concerned  with  their  irra¬ 
tionality;  he  mud  accept  them  as  true  in 
their  own  realm.  Peuckert  probes  into 
nature,  CMrigin,  and  development  of  the 
four  genres  to  ascertain  their  fimdion  and 
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purpose,  especially  among  the  Germans. 
He  sub^antiates  his  exposition  with  many 
examples  from  his  own  research  and  offers 
an  abundance  of  references. 

The  signal  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
contribution  toward  clarifying  and  delimit' 
ing  die  disputed  subject  matter.  A  true 
f(^oriA,  Peuckert  pleads  for  “enlif^t' 
ened"  co]le(^g  so  that  at  leaA  the  spiritual 
image  of  this  disappearing  world  may  be 
preserved. — Fritz  Prauchiger.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Bruno  Kroll.  Deutsche  Maler  der  Ge' 
genwart.  Die  Entwicklung  der 
Deutschen  Malerei  seit  1900,  (with  160 
illuftrations  and  6  colored  plates).  Berlin. 
Rembrandt  Verlag.  1937.  162  pages. — A 
good  survey  of  the  intentions  and  achieve' 
ments  German  painting  during  the  paft 
decades.  Both  illustrations  and  text  of  the 
volume  are  significant  inasmuch  as  they 
show  the  hi^rical  line  that  leads  from  the 
impressionistic  school,  **the  painting  of  the 
older  generation  that  is  now  nearing  its 
end”  through  the  ventures  (^Expressionism 
and  ^eue  SdchlicU^eit  to  the  *'moA  pas' 
sicNute  effort  of  the  young  generation  for 
a  new  German  art,  as  an  expression  of  a 
new  ^le  of  life”  in  prcsent'day  Germany. 

If  this  review  were  written  predominant' 
ly  for  German  readers,  the  reviewer  mi^t 
he]  inclined  to  ask  some  questions:  Where 
are  the  achievements  of  this  great  revolu' 
tion  in  art,  of  this  “liberation”  in  the  field 
of  painting,  of  which  Carman  art  hiAor^ 
ians,  and  with  them  the  author  of  the 
present  b(»k,  talk  incessantly?  Is  it  true 
diat  the  fundamental  changes  that  cxxurred 
in  Germany's  political  ftru(±ure  and  think' 
ing  in  1933  had  a  counterpart  in  an  equally 
deep  transfbrmaticm  of  arti^c  creation? 
Has  not  the  movement  for  a  new — ooo' 
sciously,  sometimes  conscientiously  Get' 
man — art  that  is  today  proclaimed  in  Gcr' 
many,  proved  to  be  rather  wishful  think' 
ing,  at  lea^  thus  fer?  Does  “new”  German 
art  not  represent  simply  a  return  to  the 
sober  and  naturali^ic  ways  and  convictions 
of  some  of  the  older  painters?  Since  this  re' 
view,  however,  is  written  chiefly  for  read' 
ers  outside  CSermany,  where  the  cry  that 
*'Hitler  signifies  death  to  artiftic  creaticxi,” 
is  syftemadcally  spread  by  political  propa' 
gandifts  as  well  as  by  sincerely  alarmed 


feiends  of  a  free  art,  it  muA  be  ftated  per' 
fe(tly  clearly:  There  does  exi^  in  the  new 
Germany,  as  the  present  book  amply 
proves,  a  generation  of  young  and  ^ving 
artifts  who  attempt  and  often  succeed 
remarkably  well  in  giving  ard^c  expres' 
sion  to  the  new  German  LebensgefM.  Art 
is  no  more  dead  in  Germany  than  it  is  in 
France  or  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
general  que^on  as  to  whether  we  live 
in  a  time  to  be  remembered  by  future 
generadons  for  its  great  ardAic  creadons 
may  well  be  answered  in  the  negadve, 
save  perhaps  for  the  colossal  architec^e 
that  is  a  reminder  of  the  days  of  the  Caesars. 
But  the  pictures  of  a  Ziegler  (p.  146),  Plcmtl^ 
(pp.  140  S.)  or  Siebert  (p.  14S)  and  many 
others  represented  and  analyzed  in  the 
present  collection  are,  in  any  event, 
technically  gocxl,  sound,  sober,  sincere 
pieces  of  work  that  communicate  to  the 
spectator  a  diftinct  and  fine  impression. 
The  painters,  selected  by  Kroll,  as  repre' 
sentadves  of  modem,  that  is,  Nadonal  S(y 
cialift  German  Art,  would  command  atten' 
tfon  and  respect  in  any  intematicmal  art 
ejdiibidcxi.  In  the  long  row  of  mafters  who, 
in  Kroll's  analysis,  lead  up  to  the  new 
synthesis  of  art,  several  might  well  have 
been  included,  who  were  omitted:  Hans 
Thcxna,  Em^  Wuertenberger,  Franz  Marc, 
the  rlimai  of  whose  work  is  to  be  found 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  who  con' 
tributed  vitally  to  twendeth  century 
German  art.  But  author  and  editor  deserve 
praise  in  that  they  help,  through  the  tech' 
nically  excellent  “books  of  arts,”  a  series 
of  which  the  present  volume  is  one,  to 
acquaint  wider  circles  inside  and  outside 
Germany  with  paA  and  present  German 
Art. — Fritz  Brmarth.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Wol^ang  Schone.  Die  grossen  MeiSter 
der  niederldndischen  Mdlerei  des  IS- 
Jakrhunderts.  Leipzig.  Panthe(Mi.  1939.  160 
pages.  6.50  marks. — In  thirty-one  pages 
of  text  and  128  plates  Schone  tells  the  Aory 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Dutch  and 
Flemish  painting.  Sixteen  arti^,  including 
Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck,  Rogier  van  der 
Weyden,  Dieric  Bouts,  Hans  Memling, 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Hieronymus  Bosch, 
and  Quentin  Massys,  are  represented.  The 
author  ^ves  to  make  up  for  the  absence  oi 
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color  in  the  reproducfticms  by  descriptions; 
this  has  both  its  advantages  and  its  dis^ 
advantages.  Though  artifts  often  consider 
color  photography  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help  in  the  under^anding  of  the  true 
color  values  of  a  painting,  the  lay  reader’s 
imagination  may  sometimes  need  a  little 
simulation.  But  these  descriptions,  if  borne 
in  mind  when  looking  at  a  colcwred  repro- 
dudtion,  would  certainly  aid  the  same  lay 
reader  in  appreciating  the  richness  of  these 
old  maSers.  Both  text  and  plates  are 
arranged  in  as  nearly  chronological  order 
as  possible,  so  that  careful  Sudy  of  the 
pictures  (moS  of  them  on  religious  subje(^, 
of  course)  demonSrates  the  change  from 
the  somewhat  crude  and  unconscious  real' 
ism  of  the  early  representations  of  Heaven, 
Chris  and  the  saints  to  the  more  deeply 
human  realism  of  the  later  artiSs  such  as 
Bosch  and  Joos  van  Gent,  who  bring  into 
the  sufferings  of  Chris  or  the  death  of 
Mary  not  merely  the  conventional  expres' 
sions  of  grief  but  a  feeling  of  the  universal' 
ity  of  sorrow  and  anguish. 

The  biographical  and  critical  material 
is  of  the  brief^,  but  bibliographies,  some 
detail  reproduSions,  and  an  indication  of 
the  sixe  of  each  cxiginal  help  make  the  book 
a  good  Sart  toward  an  acquaintance  with 
this  group  of  painters  and  their  time. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Stephan  Ber^c^.  Blinl^feuer.  Weg' 
weiser  zur  Welt  des  Glaubens. 
Regensburg.  Friedrich  PuSet.  1938.  247 
pages.  3.40  and  4.20  marks. — This  zealous 
pries  has  collected  from  his  evidently 
extensive  and  varied  reading  a  great 
number  of  “faits  divers”  which  are  SOS' 
ceptible  of  religious  application.  They  come 
from  all  times  and  places,  they  are  told  with 
vigor  and  simplicity  which  catch  the 
imagination,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  author  and  many  other  preachers  are 
making  effective  use  of  these  incidents  in 
their  sermons.  In  many  inSances,  Father 
Berghoff  is  fxced  to  fetch  his  religious 
applications  from  a  long  diSance.  We 
would  venture  that  it  would  be  entirely 
impossible  to  find  a  dramatic  happening 
to  which  the  Father  could  not  at  once 
attach  a  religious  lesson.  Life,  for  him,  » 
a  purely  ethical  phenomenon.  Well,  he 
may  be  right. — R.  T.  H. 


•  Dr.  Otto  Rommel.  Besscrungsftucl^. 

Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entund^ungS' 

reihen.  Reihe  Baroci{  Tradition.  Bd.  IV. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  325  pages.  7.50, 
9  and  15  marks. — The  four^  of  eight 
volumes  dealing  with  Au&rian'Bavarian 
Baroque  includes  three  of  the  so^alled 
“BesserungsAucke”  which  were  eminently 
successful  during  the  days  of  the  Vienna 
Congress.  In  a  compad  introdudion,  rich 
in  daddies  and  in  intimate  underdanding 
of  the  scene,  the  editor  has  examined  the 
rise  of  the  Volksdiick  from  its  Hanswurd 
origins,  its  development  into  the  Zauber' 
duck  made  popular  by  Raimund,  and  its 
ultimate  expansion  into  a  radonalidic 
comedy'type.  The  comedy,  or  fiurce,  built 
around  the  idea  of  improving  the  human 
race,  is  a  minor  Theodicy  somewhat 
belatedly  nourished  by  the  philosophies  of 
Voltaire  and  Leibnitz.  Dr.  Rommel  points 
out  that  the  flourishing  of  this  half'humor' 
ous,  half'serious  radonalidic  drama  was  all 
the  more  driking  in  view  of  the  sentimental 
lyricism  that  preceded  it.  As  with  Vien' 
nese  drama  as  a  whole,  the  play  of  literary 
personalides  and  theater  personnel  is  im' 
portant  for  a  true  concepdon  of  the  comedy 
whose  underlying  thought  is  that  this  is  the 
bed  of  all  possible  worlds.  Its  type  was  fird 
introduced  by  J.  A.  Gleich  and  culdvated 
by  Karl  Meisl  and  Adolf  Bauerle,  all  three 
of  whom  were  excellendy  represented  in 
this  colledion. — Pran}{  Wood.  Tufts  Col' 
lege. 

•  Fredrik  Book.  SommerspuJ^.  Braun' 
schweig.  Vieweg.  1938.  268  pages. — 

The  poor  but  proud  young  reporter  Ossian 
Anderson,  bitterly  resentful  of  the  disdain 
with  which  the  wealthier  and  more  prom' 
inent  citizens  of  the  little  Swedish  town 
Gudafshamn  treat  him,  plans  revenge. 
A  spurious  letter  from  Seattle  infimning 
him  of  a  fabulous  inheritance  serves  his 
purpose.  All  those  who  previously  avoided 
him  now  seek  his  friendship  and  he  be' 
comes  the  center  of  the  Gudafshamn 
society.  This  situation  gives  rise  to  a  d(xy 
full  of  humor,  sarcasm  and  pathos  charm' 
ingly  presented  againd  the  background 
of  a  glorious  Swedish  summer. — A.  O. 
Lmdberg.  Miami  University. 
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•  Kurt  Schubert.  Marten  ton  Borwiz. 
Breslau.  Korn.  1935.  530  pages.  8.50 

marks. — This  purports  to  be  an  auto- 
biographical  account  of  the  hfe  and  adven' 
tures  of  a  Silesian  nobleman  after  the 
Thiry  Years  War.  The  “editor”  of  this 
“autobiography”  claims  to  have  assembled 
the  manuscript  by  unusual  coincidences. 
The  language  is  vivid,  often  mixed  with 
foreign  words  and  obscenities  common 
in  baroque  novels.  Famib’ar  motifs  occur 
also,  such  as:  disguises,  witchcraft,  ship- 
wreck,  travel  through  di^ant  lands  wi^ 
Grange  cuAoms. 

Inexperienced  Marten  Borwiz  is  shamed 
by  his  crippled  friend  Jakob  into  seeking 
exciting  adventures  abroad.  At  fir^  fire' 
quently  viAimized,  but  enduring  tribula' 
tions  courageously,  he  undergoes  varied 
severe  experiences.  He  is  subjected  to  love’s 
temptations  and  yields  with  increasing  en' 
joyment.  He  is  captured  by  freebooters 
whose  notorious  leader,  in  reality.  Mar' 
ten’s  boyhood  playmate,  Chri^oph,  spares 
him.  He  subsequently  leads  a  pirate’s 
life.  He  runs  afoul  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi' 
tion,  but  comes  ultimately  to  the  Incas’ 
domain.  Their  high  prie^  is  none  other 
than  his  own  boyhood  tutor  who  had  early 
taught  him  to  honor  their  religion.  Marten 
marries  the  queen  but  is  powerless  to 
prevent  her  assassination  and  her  nation’s 
annihilation.  Returning  home,  he  finds 
himself  celebrated  in  a  novel  by  the  now 
deceased  Jakob.  He  marries  Ursel,  whose 
love  antedates  his  travels.  He  survives  this 
wife  and  a  son,  killed  in  a  Swedish  cam' 
paign. — Bernhard  Ulmer.  Princeton  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Georg  Elert.  Das  Premde  Herz.  Ber' 
lin.  Universitas.  1939.  306  pages. 

4  and  4.80  marks. — War  is  hell.  Its  fir^ 
victim  is  truth.  Nations  are  inoculated  with 
Aones,  legends,  fic^on,  as  their  leaders 
choose.  AlmoA  unknown  in  American 
h’terature  is  the  narrative  of  civil  prisoners 
in  Russia  during  the  World  War,  in  com' 
parison  with  whose  lot  the  place  of  the 
soldier  at  the  front  v^s  peace  and  security. 
Harried  by  official  ruthlessness,  the  wander' 
ing  exiles  experienced  the  terrors  of 
individual  isobtion  and  utter  helplessness, 
until  death  often  became  the  angel  of 
merciful  release.  In  this  book  Margarita 
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Iwanowna,  the  daughter  of  a  Russian 
general,  married  to  a  German  engineer, 
remains  loyal  to  her  husband  and  suffers 
doubly:  for  his  people  and  with  her  own. 
Typhoid  brings  her  to  an  early  grave.  The 
nobility  of  her  life — typifying  the  inno' 
cent  suffering  of  the  masses  under  the  iron 
hand  of  Mars  —  beautifies  the  central 
theme  of  the  book,  which  is  well  done,  as 
literature  and  as  a  ffashlight  glimpse  into 
one  of  the  world’s  heUs. — John  F.  C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvanb. 

•  Wanda  Friese.  Bootr  Am  Ufer.  Stutt' 
gait.  Cotta.  1939.  303  pages.  5.50 

marks. — The  course  of  true  love  \vas 
running  smoothly  in  an  EaA  Prussian 
seaside  hamlet  for  Ren%  Uschkereit  and 
Schenk  when  his  former  Schull^amerad,  the 
rich  Hindhove,  arrived  to  dazzle  all  the 
villagers  except  Renee.  Events  shaped 
themselves  to  favor  Hindhove’s  suit  for 
Renee’s  hand.  A  tragedy,  however,  the 
death  of  Hindhove,  left  Ren6e  free  shortly 
before  her  marriage  date.  Although  Renfe 
and  Schenk  Aill  loved  each  other,  their 
memories  and  Rente’s  inheritance  of  Hind' 
hove’s  wealth  created  a  gulf  between 
them  which  perhaps  time  could  remove. 
Suspense  is  well  suAained  through  ma' 
terial  obAacles  as  well  as  these  psycho' 
logical  ones. — R.  Tyson  Wycltpff.  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas. 

•  Joachim  von  der  Goltz.  Der  Stein' 
bruch.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 

1938.  239  pages. — ^The  Aory  of  a  farm  in 
the  Black  ForeA,  its  people  and  their 
neighbors,  and  the  small  quarry  adjunA  to 
the  farm  that  is  so  important  in  their  lives. 
Unlike  the  dialogue  of  moA  “Baueru' 
romane”  of  our  epoch,  the  rebtively  little 
conversation  is  couched  entirely  in  High 
German,  with  only  an  occasional  provin' 
dalism  in  High  German  phonetic  form.  The 
effeA  of  this  is,  I  feel,  to  disembody  the 
charaAers  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seem 
really  more  hke  “charaders”  than  real 
persons,  who  are  seen  and  heard  as  if  from 
a  great  diAance  and  through  the  inter' 
medbtion  of  the  author,  of  whose  presence 
one  is  too  aware.  MoA  of  the  Aory,  how' 
ever,  is  related  as  a  narrative,  the  descrip' 
dve  pass^es  of  which  are  sensitive  and 
quite  effedive. — Robert  H.  Weidman. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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•  Konrad  Hacmmcrling.  Der  Mann,  der 

Shakespeare  hiess.  Berlin.  Im  Deutsch' 

en  Verl^,  1938.  445  pages. — In  the 
perusal  of  this  well'written  book  I  could 
not  rid  myself  of  a  somewhat  tormenting 
reflection:  how  much  of  this  is  true,  how 
much  merely  the  author’s  own  imagination? 
And  in  time  this  led  to  a  fairly  resolute 
rejection — in  my  mind,  of  course — of  the 
hi^rical  novel  which  derives  its  principal 
appeal  from  our  curiosity  as  to  the  truly 
great  figures  of  the  pa^.  Back  of  the 
dramas  which  con^itute  the  chief  glory  of 
English  hterature  ^ands  an  almo^  un^ 
known  man  Shakespeare,  whose  living 
personality  shines  through  the  lines  he 
penned  with  so  dim  and  flickering  a  light 
that  there  will  never  be  sub^antial  agree' 
ment  as  to  his  spiritual  lineaments.  If  we 
could  be  sure  that  Haemmerling  were 
giving  us  veracious  details  of  Shakespeare's 
life,  he  would  be  one  of  the  be^'read 
authors  of  our  day.  As  it  is,  I  found  myself 
increasingly  rebellious,  and  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  finish  the  b<x)k. — For 
GSerman  readers  who  would  like  to  get 
some  savor  of  Elizabethan  England,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  world  of  the 
British  theater  and  drama,  this  novel  will 
have  some  appeal  and  some  value;  I  can 
see  nothing  more  in  it. — Bayard  Si.  Mot' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Meinrad  Inglin.  Schweizerspiegel. 

Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1938.  1066 

pages.  16.90  francs. — Switzerland  was  not 
as  peaceful  during  the  world  war  as  is  often 
thought.  The  reverberations  of  the  tre* 
mendous  cdash  of  forces  on  the  Continent 
subjecfted  Swiss  democracy  and  neutrality 
to  a  terrible  ftrain.  But  the  little  country 
ftood  the  teA.  Inglln’s  bulky  narrative 
spans  the  pericxl  from  1912  to  1918,  incdud' 
ing  the  uneasy  years  of  the  protective  axu' 
pation  of  the  Swiss  borders.  The  diAurbing 
happenings  in  Europe  and  their  repercus' 
sions  at  home  form  the  dynamic  background 
of  the  ftory,  whose  center  is  the  Ammann 
family.  Its  members,  relatives  and  friends 
represent  the  differing  ideals  and  beliefs  of 
the  time,  brought  c3ut  and  intensified  by 
the  ftress  of  drcnimftances.  Descriptions 
of  a  Cantonal  shooting  fe^val,  of  gripping 
scenes  from  the  “Grenzbesetzung,”  and  of 
the  general  ftrike  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


rank  with  the  achievements  of  a  Gott' 
fried  Keller.  This  political  document, 
family  novel,  and  epic  work  of  art  folly 
lives  up  to  its  name. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Das  letzte  Gewehr. 
Berlin'Steglitz.  H.  Reichel.  212  pages. 

4.80  marks. — Grannie  tells  her  grandson 
what  a  fine  man  her  father  was  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  The  tale  holds  a  good 
level  between  the  Saturday  Evening  Poft 
and  the  Youth's  Companion.  It  is  pleasant 
reading  for  young^rs  and  for  those  old' 
^rs  whose  demands  as  to  literary  quality 
have  retxuined  mode^.  Grannie  can  talk 
about  the  Ciceronian  periods  of  the  orators 
of  1848  (what  did  she  know  about  Cicxro?) 
and,  with  proper  apologies,  can  also  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  This  latter  is  to  make  a 
realise  impression.  The  book  is  not  copy' 
righted  in  America.  No  infringement  need 
be  feared. — Friedrich  Bruns.  University  of 
Wiscemsin. 

•  Hor^  Lange.  Schwarze  Weide.  Ham' 
burg.  Goverts.  1937.  541  pages.  7-50 

marks. — On  the  jacket  a  critic  is  quoted 
as  saying  :“Stellenweise  hat  das  Buch  etwas 
von  der  Wirklichkeit  des  Marchens.”  I 
feel  inclined  to  say  that  that  is  the  only 
reality  it  has.  Personally,  I  ^ged  a  Alike 
on  p.  55,  when  the  hero  of  this  firA'person 
narrative  is  led  away  to  sexual  union  in 
the  hay  by  a  girl  he  has  never  seen  before, 
without  motivation  and  without  juAifica' 
tion.  From  then  on  I  read  merely  to  find 
cjut  what  happened,  but  without  any 
convicAion.  I  can  take  no  deep  intereA  in 
a  Aory  which  tries  to  be  realiAic:,  but  in 
which  all  or  moA  of  the  people  are  con' 
Aantly  doing  things  that  simply  aren't 
done,  or  not  in  such  sequences.  If  one 
rejecAs  the  premises  of  an  aAion,  the  a(Aion 
itself  ceases  to  have  any  meaning. — 
Schwarze  Weide  is  a  Aream  of  treacherous 
characAer  and  thus  presents  a  symbolic  and 
ambiguous  title  which  charaAerizes  suc' 
cessfolly  the  kind  of  Aory  the  author  in' 
tended  to  telL  There  are  very  gcxxl  picAures 
of  the  landscape  of  eaAem  Germany.  There 
are  single  scenes  of  power.  But  as  a  whole 
the  Aory  fell  apart  and  crumbled  under  my 
fingers,  and  in  the  end  I  didn’t  beheve  a 
word  of  it. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 
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•  Zofia  Nalkowska.  Verhdngnisvolle 
Liebe.  Original  Polish  tit^e:  T^iedohra 

M4osc.  Transbted  by  Dr.  A.  von  Guttry. 
Hamburg.  Marion  von  Schroder.  1937.  27S 
pages. — Nalkowska  is  Poland's  leading 
woman  noveliA  and  the  only  woman 
member  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Letters. 
She  approaches  writing  not  primarily  as 
an  artiA  but  as  a  psychologic,  so  that 
whatever  she  writes,  whether  it  be  drama 
or  6<±ion  or  short  Cories,  is  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  a  demonCration  of  some  thesis. 
The  principal  thesis  in  the  volume  which, 
nine  years  after  its  original  publication. 
Dr.  C^ttry  has  translated  into  German, 
is  that  personality  determines  deCiny;  and 
the  secondary,  that  some  people  are  made 
for  wholesome  love,  others  for  unwhole' 
some.  The  scene  is  a  provincial  town  in 
Poland  and  the  time  is  the  1920's.  Provin' 
dal  society  is  in  chaos,  juC  as  the  Osie' 
niecki  cade,  which  once  dominated  the 
town,  is  in  ruin.  To  the  town  come  new 
personalities,  one  deCrudive,  the  other 
creative.  The  former  is  Pawel  Bluhor,  a 
petty  official,  who  brings  with  him  a  new 
and  altogether  superior  wife,  Agnes.  The 
second  important  newcomer  is  the  '^foT' 
eign,"  half' American  wife  of  young  squire 
Kamil  Osieniecki.  The  two  dramatic  Cories 
vduch  grow  out  of  the  presence  of  these 
personalities  conCitute  the  framework  of 
the  bode:  the  Cory  of  Renata  Shichadska's 
unwholesome  attraction  for  Pawel,  and 
young  Madame  Osieniecka's  Cruggle  to 
wreC  control  of  the  faC'decaying  Osie' 
niecki  eCate  from  her  conservative,  back' 
ward'locdng  mother'in'law. 

The  Cory  is  well  told,  and  even  the 
numerous  minor  figures  are  so  real  that  the 
reader  feels  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  char' 
aders  himself. — Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Co' 
lumbia  University. 

•  Hans  Schdnfeld.  Der  Ritt  xum 
Kdthchen  von  Hetlbronn.  Berlin. 

Wilhelm  Limpert.  1937.  HI  pages.  1.80 
marks.  —  The  two  Novellen  in  this  firC 
slender  volume  of  the  Weisse  Reihe  well 
exemplify  the  new  series'  avowed  purpose 
of  depiding  "great  figures  of  literature, 
sdence  and  Catesmanship  in  their  meaning 
for  the  present  day.”  The  title  Novelle 
attempts  to  revivify  KleiC's  creative  ex' 
perience  in  writing  the  drama  Kdthchen  von 


Heilbrorm.  But  it  fails  to  surmount  the 
usual  difficulty  inherent  in  such  a  subjed 
of  making  the  creative  process  credible. 
Appreciation  of  KleiC's  great  work  re' 
fleds  a  certain  aura,  it  is  true,  but  what 
has  the  inward  experience  of  KleiC's 
Kdthchen  to  do  with  these  hiCoric  details 
of  minute  and  doubtful  intereC  sup' 
poaedly  attendant  on  the  writing  down  of 
the  play?  KleiC  had  juC  read  Fouqu^'s 
tale  Undine,  and,  we  are  told,  hence  the 
name  Kunig'Unde  for  the  villainess  of  the 
piece.  KleiC  had  been  jilted  in  love,  and 
therefore  he  painted  ^e  devilish  Kuni' 
gunde,  vengeful  counterpart  of  reality.  He 
overheard  a  peasant  girl  talking  in  her 
sleep,  and  thmee  Kathchen's  dream'talk. 
What  have  such  chance  ioddents  to  do 
with  the  innermoC  experience  of  Kathchen, 
the  sweet,  loving  girl?  Of  course,  the  KleiC 
of  this  Novelle  frequently  menticMis  his 
central  theme,  but  tl^  gap  lies  unbridged 
between  mere  mention  and  experience  for 
creation  as  we  know  the  result  in  Kdthchen 
von  HdUmmn.  Nor  have  the  refiedions  on 
landscape  and  race  and  on  the  nationaliCic 
betra3ial  of  the  Napoleonic  period,  al' 
though  matter'of'course  in  the  Germany 
of  today,  achieved  orgaiuc  connedion  with 
the  Kadichen  theme.  The  Crudure  of  the 
Novelle  is  broken  by  chapters.  The  Cyle 
is  twofold:  compressed,  pseuchyKleiCian 
periods  and  Cream'of'consdousness  colky 
quialism. 

The  second  Novelle,  Phdbus,  attains 
unity  and  genuineness  experience.  It 
aspires  to  no  contad  with  the  poet  him' 
self,  but  only  relates  the  vidssitu^  of  one 
complete  file  of  KleiC's  periodical,  Phohut, 
which  passes  from  the  hands  of  Putjatin  to 
a  nineteenth'century  German  mal^g  his 
way  in  Russia,  back  to  Pu^tin's  descen' 
dants  in  the  Russian  Revolution,  to  a 
modem  youth,  nephew  of  the  previous 
Russo4jerman  owner.  The  compressed 
Cyle  of  long  partic'pial  phrases  is  here  uni' 
form  in  rapidity  and  intentness,  even  if  a 
sudden  sh^  in  Crudure  to  autc^ographic 
"I”  toward  the  close  does  leave  the  reader 
uncertain  between  fad  and  fidion.  Above 
all,  although  again  a  narration  of  minute 
detail,  yet  the  fads  about  a  precious  edi' 
tion  serve  as  a  sign  this  rime  to  evdte  the 
main  experience  of  the  Cory,  patriotic 
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vencratiMi  of  a  great  national  poet. — 
Marjorie  Lawson.  Oberlin  College. 

•  Dietrich  Stehr.  Glud^icher  alter 
Mann.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1938.  277 

pages.  4, 4.80  and  5.50  marks. — ^This  novel 
is  based  on  a  oxnedy,  Em  Mann  von  Be' 
deutung,  by  the  same  author  with  the 
collaboration  of  Wilhelm  Meridies.  The 
leading  charaders  are  English  h'terary  men. 
Eme^  Frederick  Buzzard  is  the  leading 
English  novelift  of  his  day.  Randall  is  a 
young  writer  who  has  unsuccessfully 
aspired  to  literary  fame,  and  as  a  means 
livelihood  has  been  forced  to  get  up  a 
bureau  to  furnish  ready-made  poems  for  all 
occasions.  Certain  of  his  adventures  in  the 
r61e  of  Gelegenheitsdichter  are  amusingly 
related.  Buzzard,  old,  rich  and  bored  with 
success,  sugge^  to  Randall  that  the  btter 
publish  a  novel  he  has  written,  and  for 
which  he  can  6nd  no  publisher,  under 
Buzzard's  name,  a  magic  name,  which  will 
insure  the  poor  young  author  a  rich  finan- 
rial  harveft.  The  outcome  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  eventually  takes  both  men  into 
court,  is  the  main  theme  of  the  novel.  Only 
mildly  intere^ing. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Franz  Tumler.  Der  Soldateneid.  Er- 
zahlung.  Munchen.  Langen-MuUer. 

1939.  182  pages.  4.20  marks. — Stirring 
events  seem  to  chmand  all  sorts  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  one  of  these  forms  is 
Tendenzdichtung,  as  the  Germans  call  it. 
In  such  a  work  we  are  more  interested  in 
the  author's  politics  than  in  his  art,  and  in 
general  we  do  not  believe  dutt  he  is  moved 
so  much  by  the  urge  to  write  as  by  the 
desire  to  defoid  some  thesis. — ^Tundcr's 
present  book  bears  such  a  relation  to  the 
Austrian  occupation,  and  the  publisher 
calls  attention  to  the  significant  Aatement 
(p.  8):  “Volksrecht  bricht  Staatsrecht.” 
To  that  may  be  added  a  remark  (Xi  p.  102 
which  probably  has  even  more  wei^t: 
“Die  Dinge  gehen  dahin,  sie  sind  grosser, 
als  wir  sie  einsehen  konnen.” — ^The 
“ftory” — it  is  barely  one — concerns  the 
duty  of  the  Au^rian  soldier  bound  by  his 
oath  to  his  government,  but  already  com¬ 
mitted  in  his  heart  to  the  coming  allegiance 
which  is  also  affirmed  by  his  own  (higher) 
conscience.  Under  the  ftrain  of  t^  oon- 
fli(ft,  one  man  takes  his  life,  while  the 


“hero”  in  the  final  scene  is  participant  in 
— ^adminiAration  to  the  Au^rian  troops 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Adolf  Hitler, 
each  phrase  of  which  is  printed  double  for 
greater  emphasis  and  emotional  power. — 
Those  who  see  in  the  union  of  Germany 
and  AuAria  something  hke  an  adt  of  God 
will  find  in  Tumler’s  book  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  feith. — Bayard  Mor¬ 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Taijei  Vesaas.  S^rds  Acker.  (Aus 
dem  Norwegischen  “Grindegard”  von 

Helen  Uhlschmid-Woditzka.)  Graz.  Verlag 
Styria.  1938.  170  pages.  2.85  and  4  marks. 
— ^The  illuArations  are  the  beft  thing 
about  this  book:  they  have  definite  charm. 
The  narrative  has  charm,  too,  but  it  is 
paler  and  frailer,  and  in  the  end  it  gets  you 
nowhere,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me.  A  Aory 
has  to  be  a  Aory,  has  to  have  an  end  as  well 
as  a  beginning  (the  beginning  is  good),  and 
make  you  feel  that  you  have  read  to  some 
purpose;  I  found  no  purpose. — Sigurds 
Acker  is  a  Aony  field  vdiich  Sigurd  finds  so 
resiftant  that  he  works  hiTn«»lf  to  death 
on  it,  leaving  his  wife  Grinde  with  the  boy 
Texemun.  Later  Grinde  takes  in  a  mother¬ 
less  little  girl,  Britta,  and  the  two  children 
pby  together.  Under  special  rircum^ances 
Britta's  mother  appears  to  her,  and  then 
Sigurd  appears  to  Toremun.  And  there  the 
Aory  ends. — ^There  are  good  pidtures  of 
die  Norwegian  world,  and  that  probably 
accounts  in  part  for  the  translation;  the 
other  lure  is  doubtless  the  “poetic”  writ¬ 
ing. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 

versity. 

•  Georg  von  der  Vring.  Die  Werfthdu' 
ser  von  Rodewarden.  Oldenburg  i.  O. 

and  Berlin.  Gerhard  Stalling.  1937.  340 
pages.  5JO  marks. — ^A  pleasing,  gripping 
novel  of  the  middle  1870’s,  when  the  wood¬ 
en  ship  was  slowly  but  surely  yielding  to 
the  iron  ship.  Frank  Franksen  built  the  firA 
iron  ship  at  Rodewarden,  while  Juliane  See- 
berg's  father  clung  to  the  merits  of  the 
wooden  ship.  Despite  this  competition  and 
despite  the  machinations  of  two  Americans 
(are  Americans  becoming  the  conventional 
villains  of  the  modem  German  novel?)  the 
iron  ship  wins  out,  as  does  the  romance  of 
Frank  and  Juliane. — Joseph  A.  Brandt. 
Prmceton  University  Press. 
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•  Josef  Wiessalb.  GouHn  sucht  das 
Genie.  Leipzig.  Paul  LiA.  1938.  138 
pages.  2.80  marks. — A  novelette  by  an 
author  of  Upper  Silesia  knows  his 
native  province  intimately  and  identifies 
himself  completely  with  it.  The  leading 
figure  refieds  those  qualities  of  serious 
determinati(m  and  suspicious  brooding 
that  are  so  charac^ri^c  of  the  Silesian 
people.  This  Aory,  like  moft  fi(±i(Mi  pub- 
lished  in  Germany  today,  glorifies  the 
individual  who  feels  his  mission  and  hews 


to  the  line  in  order  to  become  a  great 
leader.  Gowin  is  a  mechanic  whose  guiding 
^r  and  con^ant  inspiration  is  the  career 
of  Krupp  and  Borsig.  In  his  son  he  hopes 
for  the  full  realization  of  that  genius  which 
he  feels  birring  within  himself  but  can  not 
reveal.  The  loneliness  of  his  exi^nce  and 
the  disappointments  of  his  career  almoft 
crush  his  family,  but  in  the  end  genius 
triumphs  and  Gowin  finds  recognition. — 
Walter  A.  Reicluirt.  University  of  Michi' 
gan. 
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•  Frederick  Bliss  Luquiens.  Spanish 
American  Literature  in  the  Tale  Uni' 
versity  Library.  A  Bibliography,  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1939. 
335  doublc'column  pages.  $10.00. — ^The 
Yale  Spanish' American  colle(±ion  is  one  of 
the  larged  and  choiceft  in  exigence, 
and  it  is  a  service  to  all  ^dents  of  Latin' 
Americana  to  have  its  material  catalogued 
and  made  generally  available.  This  ex' 
cellent  catalogue,  it  is  true,  deals  only  with 
literature,  which  commodity  Professor 
Luquiens  defines  as  “good  writing.”  Even 
with  his  development  of  his  conception  of 
“liter?  ture,”  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  liA  contains  hiftorical,  political,  philo' 
sophical,  even  scientific  writing  if  “their 
authors  were  concerned  with  .  .  .  beauty 
of  form  and  emotional  effeA,”  we  are  ftiU 
a  h'ttle  vague  as  to  where  he  would  draw 
the  line  which  would  include  one  philo' 
sophical  treatise  and  ignore  another.  He 
himself  admits  that  he  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  making  some  “desperate  ded' 
sions.”  Application  of  his  criteria  has 
resulted  in  die  inclusion  of  5,668  items,  out 
of  a  collec^on  which  contains  approxinui' 
tely  10  000  volumes.  After  furnishing  de' 
tailed  information  on  40  “General  Anthoh 
ogies  and  Collec^ons,”  he  continues  with 
a  country'by'country  li*,  which  includes 


— and  these  AatiAics  are  highly  intere^ng 
— 1329  tides  for  Mexico,  755  for  the 
Argentine,  737  from  Chile,  703  from 
Colombia,  616  from  Peru,  603  from 
Venezuela,  306  from  Cuba,  etc.  There  arc 
even  11  from  Panama,  although  there  are 
only  10  from  Paraguay — ^Thc  limitation 
of  the  work  to  the  bibliography  of  “litcra' 
ture” — which  docs  not  include  bibho' 
graphical  works  or  literary  criticism,  ah 
though  ^ile  Faguet  contended  that 
literary  criticism  is  only  another  literary 
genre,  along  with  poetry,  drama  and 
fic^on — makes  other  catalogues  of  the 
Yale  colleAion  necessary,  and  we  are  glad 
to  Icam  that  Professor  Luquiens  himself 
plans  another  volume,  to  be  called  Spanish 
American  Bibliography  and  Literary  Grit' 
icism  in  the  Tale  University  Library. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Pio  Baroja.  Ayer  y  hoy.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  245  pages.  18 
pesos. — ^A  compact  volume  of  contem' 
porary  essays  dealing  with  a  number  of 
subjects  from  war  to  philosophy.  Each 
is  succind,  clear,  to  the  point,  and  rcprc' 
sents  a  definite  viewpoint.  Baroja  can  be 
coldly  analjrtical  and  even  cau^cally 
harsh,  but  underneath  his  firmness  there  is 
a  definite  sympathy  for  mankind.  He 
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to  toddle  th*  fence  on  viol  ^uefhon^  77 

in  an  age  when  that  praAitt  u  nrii  ^  Jum  F.  Femindez  C.  Pedm  Aa*  • 
ffe  is  determined  not  to  1!^  tago^^lf 

^,.^.d.,edw.tHtofe.deceptfe„.^  ^Cto-^STefd 

.  le  hurt  Baet^a  to  «e  hi.  country  ton,  b,  ^  ^ 

**’“  camoufttge  of  a  loderrfiip  of  *'“ 

~J:o?“sSinToSr^5^^ 

cauTh^'tSSXfa  t* 
w^.hetS.s^n:^nSc“^ 


v~..  ai,u  1»  dangers.  As  a  writer 

«des  S' 

ca^  he  cntioses  Spain  wherever  an,i 

think.  S^^n:^nSc^' 

^  neither  aide — he  it 

£dS”’  ‘“‘^  ““t*"  fhith  in  the 

Repubhc,  but  in  spite  of  the  condiet  he 
™s  n«  yet  rady  to  join  the  TrappS  h^ 

••iv4t 'iT  ““'  “ 

today,  yo  no  he  cambiado  nada.”  ffe  hL 

wntten  because,  he  explains  “Me  miAa 

^jor  o  peor  sobre  cUos.  “-^Streeter 
Stuart.  Durant,  Oklahoma. 


;;«yn«beooeofMeaicowS  ““"o™! 

University  of  R^ 


Sr 

-si^nttSSe^^te? 

*ory  of  Pedro  Aguirre’riil  •  j 
menfanr  i  8“*“®  S  life,  is  m  docU' 
“»>tary  style.  Occasionally,  in  the  l^r 
P^.  per««ahtie.  .merge  and  ^  S 

'«xi«.  elsewT  contemporary 

Altogether,  the  book  i*  i-  t 

v«y  tellable,  even 

>»u.  wth  the auth... .“to 


_ ^  mexico  s  moft  orimnal 

tS^  !  ^1  ?*rt““'vt.  with  a  special 
j  I  contemporary  Men- 

^  developments  to  for^S.  ^ 
'w*I«  contain,  a  halfdo^^Ljr 

of  which  were  delivpr^  *  u  ’ 
United  Srar..  ^ 


•  ^“fj.  Hetninder.  Lo. 

tonal  “U 


J^l  of  which  were  dehwra^TX-  1»  pe^^rF;^-  »»  pages, 

^ted  States,  dating  ftx)m  1930  to  1935  imaginary  obelisk  HTninsT™”^^  ^ 

or  program,  but  that  it  has  been  an  age  which  elorifiM  rk*  rJ 

“ttemptmg  to  carry  out  reform.  |Z  ^  ^  »  age  of^T 

t«»gn.ad  a.  basic  for  the  welC^r  "  >8' i"  which 

8-tmajontyofMexican..-M.H.  ^SrS]^ 

an  age  in  which  mechaniza' 
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tion  has  defttoyed  die  diarm  of  the  home. 

Yet  Seiior  Hemindez  does  not  rejed 
modernity  in  its  entirety.  The  new  freedom 
for  women  has  (xxnpensations  to  offset  its 
disadvant^es.  From  the  life-^'ving  vigor 
of  the  new  world  may  come  rejuvenation 
of  the  old.  The  author's  attitude  toward 
contemporary  cultural  creators  is  one  of 
generous  praise.  His  field  of  criticism  em' 
braces  music,  painting,  and  literature,  and 
he  shows  competence  in  all  three. 

The  book  has  diftind  literary  charm. 
It  has  wit,  satire,  pathos  and  sentiment. 
A  rich  and  concrete  vocabulary,  clanty, 
a  dyle  that  is  flexible,  poetic,  foil  of  un' 
ezpeded  imagery  and  turns  of  phrase.  One 
reads  the  book  for  the  information  it 
affords,  one  returns  to  it  for  the  charm  of 
its  dylc. — Luther  A.  Pflueger.  Cumberiand 
University. 

•  German  Ardniegas.  Los  amuneros. 
Bogota.  Editorial  ABC.  1939.  373 

pages. — Proposing  to  dudy  conditions  in 
the  Latin  American  colonies  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  I8th  century,  the  author  has 
mined  in  the  Archivos  of  his  native 
Cokmibia  with  intereding  results.  The 
sources,  as  given  in  the  fird  chapter,  sound 
formidable,  but  the  book  is  lively  and  well' 
written.  The  author,  though  no  hidorian, 
has  used  an  hidorical  approach,  and  his 
volume,  sold  out  in  its  fod  edition  lad 
year  and  reissued  now,  is  of  value  to 
hidxxians.  It  is  iconocladic  in  showing 
that  the  reality  was  very  different  from  the 
rosy  pictures  of  Colonial  progress  painted 
by  Viceroys  and  their  friends.  This  is  one 
of  the  important  books  of  the  year. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Eduardo  de  Guzm^.  Madrid  rojo  y 
negro:  Mdicias  confederales.  Buraos 

Aires.  Edidones  de  C.  de  A  y  D  pny 
C.N.T.'Fj\.I.  1939. 150  pages.  $0.50  m.^n. 
— ^The  Argentine  Committee  is  reprinting 
and  selling  at  cod  the  thrilling  account  of 
Madrid's  defense  during  the  fird  ei^t 
memths  of  the  war,  a  booklet  originally 
didributed  free  by  the  propaganda  com' 
mittee  of  the  Defensa  Confederal.  It  is  easy 
reading,  with  spirited  pidures  of  conflids 
at  SigOenza,  Toledo  and  Madrid,  and  the 
account  of  how  the  Espana  Libre  column, 
feared  by  the  upper  claMes,  saved  Madrid 
(xi  November  1939;  but  the  book  has 
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to  be  read  critically,  espedally  that  account 
of  the  arrival  of  Dumiti  and  his  Aragonese 
anarchids. — W.  K.  /. 

•  Jorge  Guillermo  Leguia.  Eitudios  Mis' 
tSricos.  Santiago  de  Qiile.  Erdlla. 

1939.  225  pages.  15  pesos. — A  splendid 
cc^edion  of  biographical  essays  illumina' 
tive  of  the  hidory  Peru.  T^  author  is 
scientifically  foir  to  all  shades  of  thou^t, 
to  the  readionary  Herrera  and  the  radical 
Vigil,  since,  as  he  says,  the  one  fought  for 
cxder,  the  other  for  progress.  The  literary 
merits,  as  well,  earn  for  the  volume  a 
prominent  place  in  South  American  litera' 
ture. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuchssnring.  Colsc' 
ci6n  hiAdrica  cubana  y  americana.  I. 

Curso  de  introduccidn  a  la  hiStoria  de  Cuba. 
4d3  pages.  1938.  II.  HoAos  y  Cuba.  423 
pages.  1939.  Published  by  the  City  of 
Habana. — ^Volume  I  is  a  colledion  of 
articles  by  several  writers  vdio  together 
cover  the  record  from  prehidorical  times  to 
the  fall  of  Machado  in  1933.  The  narrative 
is  interpretative,  and  generally  speaking  is 
objedive  in  treatment.  The  documentation 
is  ample.  Volume  II  presents  the  life  of  the 
fomous  Puerto  Rican  publidd,  Eugenio  M. 
de  Hodos,  as  he  influenced  the  social  and 
politica!  development  of  Cuba,  a  contribu' 
tion  that  probably  has  always  been  underes' 
timated.  These  are  two  volumes  of  great 
value  and  promise.  The  adminidration  of 
Dr.  Antonio  B.  Mendieta,  mayor  (ff 
Habana,  is  to  be  highly  congratulated. — 
H.  L.  Latham.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•  La  reforma  agxaria  en  Mexico.  Mfizico. 
Dj\.P.P.  1937.  40  pages.— In  1934 

the  Mexican  government  pubb'shed  Mexico 
en  cifras^  a  large  volume  containing  elabo' 
rate  graphic  charts  interpreting  the  daddies 
gathered  during  the  census  of  1930.  The 
present  folder,  containing  twenty  new 
graphic  charts  and  as  many  pages  of  explan' 
iXacy  material,  continues  the  tradition  of 
Mexico  en  cifras^  concentrating,  however, 
on  one  problem  and  including  data  up  to 
the  year  1935.  Hence,  for  the  fird  time, 
there  is  gathered  here,  in  readily  accessible 
form,  the  essential  data  concerning  Mexi' 
can  agrarian  reform  from  1915  until  1935, 
two  decades  of  relatively  moded  accom' 
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plishn^nt  but  clearly  foreshadowing  the 
intensified  bbors  of  the  succeeding  half¬ 
decade.— M.  H. 

•  Femaiulo  Garcia  Eftcbvi.  Vida  de 
Plorencio  Sdneha.  Santiago  de  HKiIa 
Ercilla.  1939.  302  pages.  15  pesos. — ^The 
rapid,  vigorous  and  realbtic  pbys  of  the 
boh^n  joumalbt  and  agitator  Florcndo 
^chez  marked  an  epoch  in  the  cultural 
huftory  of  a  group  of  countries  (he  was 
Uruguayan  by  birth  and  Argentine  by 
residence)  udiidi  had  in  general  not  shown 
themsel  ves  particularly  slrilftil  in  the  drama. 
He  ftill  Aands  alone  and  above  all  odier 
Latin-American  dramatifts,  and  although 
Aerc  has  been  an  occasional  tendency, 
in  South  America  and  elsevdiere,  to  grow 
hyifterical  over  him,  he  certainly  ranks  with 
the  few  significant  dramatics  of  his  genera' 
tion  throug^Mut  the  world.  As  such,  he  de' 
serves  a  larger'scale  biography  than  has 
yet  b^  dev(^  to  him.  The  beft  one  to 
date  is  the  little  volume  by  Roberto  F. 
Giu*i  (1920).  Fernando  Garda  Efteban  has 
treated  him  more  at  length,  and  has  done 
riders  a  service  by  printing  forty  pages 
of  his  letters.  But  his  book  is  written 
in  an  unpleasantly  pretentious,  affededly 
epigranunatic  and  sometimes  obscure  Ayle, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  matter 
which  might  better  have  been  omitted,  and 
much  of  the  puncturing  of  extravagant 
legends  on  which  the  author  prides  himself  i 
had  already  been  done  by  other  Audents  ( 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bibhography  is  c 
almoft  entirely  limited  to  South  American  c 
material. — H,  K.  B.  ^ 


•  jesfis  Lara.  Repete  (Diario  de  un  horri' 
bre  que  fuS  a  la  guerra  del  Chaco). 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia.  Imprenta  de  b  Uni' 
^idad.  1937.  358  pages.— Winner  of  ^ 
Premio  Mumcipal  for  1937  is  this  fir* 
person  narrative  of  a  man  who  was  sergeant 
in  the  war  from  December  23,  1933  to 
l^ch  13, 1934  or  1935  (There  is  an  unex' 
pbmed  mix'up  in  the  daily  dating  of  each 
entry.  Under  an  entry  for  September  20, 
1933,  he  telb  of  seeing  a  grave  dated 
July  12, 1934;  and  following  a  note  explain' 
mg  that  the  entries  between  November 
1934  and  the  end  of  January  1935  were  lo*. 
he  begins  again  wiA  January  1934). 

The  officiab  of  the  41*  infantry  append 
a  note  certifying  that  the  reports  are 


accurate.  They  are  hardly  exdting,  how' 
uf'  ever,  since  even  in  the  few  battles  in  which 
Lara  a*ed  as  artilleryman,  the  writing  is 
matter'of'fa*.  The  chief  value  of  the  vol' 
^  ^  fighters  at  the  front 

he  j  ^  government  had  let  tVm 

^  down,  a  feeling  resulting  in  desertion  and 
^  bxr^.  The  b*  part  is  the  be*  in  repny 
^  ducing  something  of  the  grimness  of  confliA 

^  done  so  much  better  in  books  frankly  fic' 

»y 

u  ,  author  thus  expbins  the  mining 
^  of  the  title :  “Repete  es  sin^iimo  de  indio.” 
^  soldier  complained  to  the  general  that 
h  food  was  bad.  Demanded  the  official: 
r,  ^Porqufdicesquenocsbuenoclranchor 
V  lodian  rephed:  “Nu  repete,  mi 

^  tminte.”  Like  Ohver  Twi*,  he  wanted 
^  more.  A  four  page  vocabulary  of  war  terms 
^  containing  such  items  as  “gubsh”  and 
j  trombdn  (trench  mortar)  is  a  valuable  part 

>  Knapp  Jones. 

Mbmi  University. 

I  •  Piblo  Alfonso  Vasc6oex.  Obras:  Sfri- 
tesis.  Quito.  Editorial  Labor.  1939. 
173  pages.— Perhaps  if  a  reader  tackles 
Sintesis  after  having  waded  through  the 
author’s  other  six  books,  published  between 
1935  and  1939,  he  will  not  feel  so  lo*  in  a 
welter  of  ab*ra*im.  But  for  a  reviewer 
^ffio  is  making  the  acquaintance  of  Senor 
yasednez  through  this  book,  it  is  almo* 
impossible  to  under*and  the  of 

the  universe  which  he  is  attempting  to 
explain.  Pradically  every  ab*ra*  word  is 
Qpitalized  ot  put  in  italics,  but  that  *ill 
does  not  make  it  any  clearer.  Thirty-two 
pages  of  notes  and  fifteen  pages  of  corrcc' 
tions  of  the  author’s  other  Obras  com' 
plcte  this  vdume. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Francisco  Contreras.  Ruben  Dario. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Erdlb.  1937.  366 
p^M.  $22.  m.'n. — A  biography  and  apprc' 
^tion  of  the  poet  by  one  who  was  his 
friend  in  the  intervab  between  d>eir 
quareels.  Francisco  Contreras  met  Rubfn 
Dario  in  Paris,  admired  him  intensely,  and 
was  on  terms  with  him'during  a 
su^ent  time  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  his  life,  personahty,  and  work.  Sup' 
porting  his  thesis  that  Rubfn  Dario,  in 
spite  of  a  passing  phase  of  Gallicism,  was 
really  the  poet  of  America”  (by  which 
he  means,  definitely,  Spanish  America), 
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Contreras  begins  his  book  with  a  chapter 
of  background  material  on  Spianish  Amer' 
kan  culture  and  the  dawn  of  “modernism." 
He  devotes  an  equal  amount  of  space  to  the 
poet's  unhappy  life  and  a  discussion  of  his 
work,  which  he  divides  roughly — the 
verse  chronologically,  into  ei^t  pericxis, 
and  the  prose  by  subject,  into  two  groups. 
He  conclxxies  with  a  brief  vkw  of  Rub^ 
Dario  as  “renovador”  and  “innovador”  in 
Spanish  American  poetry. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Josf  Gonsilez  Carbalho.  Vida,  ohra  y 
muerte  de  Federico  Garcia  Lorca. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilb.  1938.  83  pages. 
$4.  m.'n. — Inasmuch  as  the  dramatic  cir' 
cunuftances  of  Garcia  Lorca's  death  have 
been  diversely  related  until  they  have 
become  a  veritable  legend,  it  serves  little 
purpose  now  to  discuss  the  tragic  incident 
at  great  length  in  a  critical  work  other' 
wise  of  much  worth.  With  thi.«  exception, 
Carbalho's  Audy  of  his  friend,  the  unfor' 
tunate  Granedine  poet  and  dramatiA,  is 
unusual  value,  even  though  published 
vihile  the  passions  of  the  war  Aill  blazed. 
His  keen  yet  generous  critical  sense  governs 
his  appraisal  of  that  remarkable  poet's  work. 

Carbalho  enthusiaAically  brings  exit 
Garcia  Lorca's  greatness  as  a  popular  poet 
viho  possessed  an  iimate  sense  of  the  das' 
sic.  He  carefully  indicates  the  unity  of,  and 
intimate  relationship  between,  the  poetry 
and  the  dramatic  works.  EspedaUy  for 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  LefidA 
gypsy  poet  is  limited  this  short  work  makes 
a  splendid  introduAion,  since  in  it  the 
author  gives  a  faithful  and  vivid  portrait 
of  Garda  Lorca's  temperament  and  char' 
aAer,  while  revealing  and  interpreting  the 
literary  quahties  of  his  work. — George  B. 
Raser.  University  of  RocheAer. 

•  Luis  Gonzilez  Obregdn.  ?{oveliStas 
mexicanos:  Jose  Joaquin  Fernandez  de 

Lizardi  Mixico.  Botas.  1938.  223  pages. 
2  pesos. — There  are  65  pages  on  the  novel' 
iA's  life,  20  pages  on  bis  four  novels,  50 
pages  liAing  his  wra-k,  in  the  order  of  biblio' 
graphical  dates,  and  75  pages  of  appendices, 
indudfog  transcripts  of  his  baptismal 
record,  various  memorials,  reprints  of  docu' 
ments,  etc.  The  whole  legal  process  before 
the  Inquisition  in  1794  is  repeated,  vdien 
Lizardi's  father  denounced  him  for  having 


fortune'telling  and  obscene  cards  in  his 
possessiem.  The  book  is  really  a  source' 
bodi  for  a  later  Audy,  as  very  little  of  the 
personal  opiniem  of  the  author  enters. 
Even  in  Audying  Lizardi's  novels,  we  are 
merely  given  the  opinions  of  other  persons. 
—W.K.J. 

•  InAituto  Nackmal  de  EAudios  de 
Teatro.  Cuademos  de  cultura  teatral. 
Buenos  Aires.  Comisi6n  Nadonal  de  Cub 
tura.  1936'1937. — Eight  fascinating  vol' 
umes,  each  cemtaining  from  70  to  1 15  pages, 
reprint  the  ledures  given  befcMT  the 
InAituto  by  those  who  have  diAinguished 
themselves  in  the  produdion  or  the  criti' 
cism  of  drama.  Arturo  Capdevila  discussed 
J^oticias  del  teatro  argentino  en  los  anos  glo' 
riosos  de  Trinidad  Guevara  in  the  l820's. 
Mariano  G.  Bosch  considered  Origenes  del 
teatro  nocional  argentino  and  Josf  Maria 
Monner  Sans  brought  the  subjed  up  to 
date  with  Eitado  odual  del  teatro.  All  this 
in  the  firA  volume.  Cuademo  2:  Amado 
Alonso,  El  ideal  artiStico  de  la  lengua  y 
la  diccidn  en  el  teatro  and  Enrique  Garda 
Velloso,  Los  primeros  dramas  en  los  circos 
criollos  (with  a  score  of  photos  of  PodeAa 
plays).  In  Cuademo  3,  the  moA  important 
reprints  are  Henriquez  Ureha's  Teatro  de  la 
America  Espanola  en  la  ipoca  colonial, 
Elias  Alippi's  Mis  experiencias  como  direc' 
tor  artUtico  and  Le6n  Bengoa's  interpreta' 
tion  of  the  Quinteros.  In  Volume  4,  En' 
rique  Muino  and  Antonio  Saldias  Audy  the 
gaucho  drama,  the  former  as  ador,  the 
latter  as  spedator. 

The  four  cuademos  for  1937  are  juA  as 
rich  in  material  for  the  Audent  of  drama, 
since  scene'painters  like  Rodolfo  Franco, 
a  dresses  like  Lola  Membrives,  play' 
wrights  like  Eduardo  Marquina,  and  his' 
torians  like  Torre  Revello  aU  contribute  of 
their  knowledge.  Some  ledures  are  more 
scholarly  than  others,  naturally.  Torre 
ReveUo  and  Henriquez  Ureha  have  eight 
to  ten  pages  of  bfoliography  and  notes. 
But  all  are  intereAing,  and  from  the  twenty' 
five  ledures  we  get  a  well'tounded  pidure 
of  the  Argentine  Aage,  with  even  a  side 
gjtanoe  at  Rome,  Greece,  and  the  Peruvian 
ballet.  After  Audying  a  colledion  like  this, 
one  is  more  sure  than  ever  that  the  Argen' 
tine  theatre  is  a  vital  thing. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 
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•  Arthur  Wills.  Espdrici  y  Utuimuno. 

New  York.  In«^tuto  de  las  Espanas* 
1938.  375  pages. — Seldom  do  we  find  a 
foreigner  who  can  write  with  as  much 
sympathy  and  under^anding  of  the  feeling, 
cu^ms,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  people  as 
Mr.  Wills  does.  In  a  series  of  penetrating 
and  intere^ing  essays  he  analyses  the 
physical  and  spiritual  resources  of  Spain. 
He  considers  Ca^ile  a  political  and  spiri' 
tual  nucleus  in  any  right  interpretation  of 
the  Spaniard.  The  works  of  two  leading 
figures  in  Spanish  hiAory,  Cervantes  and 
Unamuno,  particularly  t^  latter,  provide 
the  author  with  the  ideology  that  serves 
as  the  basis  for  this  excellent  analysis.  Mr. 
Wills  has  beeped  himself  in  Unamuno’s 
philosophy  and  ftyle.  Although  he  is  an 
Enghshman  he  writes  in  Spanish  with  great 
fluency;  very  few  flaws  can  be  detected 
in  his  language. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  Uni- 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Isa  Caraballo.  Vendimia  de  kuracanes. 

La  Habana.  Ediciones  “Alfa.”  1939. 
170  pages.  ^An  anthology  of  the  work  of 
a  Cuban  poetess.  In  theme,  love  and  pa' 
triotism  predominate.  Love  for  the  Cuban 
worker — whether  in  field  or  town — and 
love  for  Cuba.  Often  her  verse  tells  of 
social  inju^ce  and  becomes  a  tool  to 
remedy  that  inju^ce  and  to  render  aid  to 
the  Cuban  guajiro.  Because  of  her  expres' 
sioiu  of  patriotism  and  her  prote^  againft 
sO'-ial  wrongs,  Isa  Caraballo's  verse 
been  called  the  “verdad  de  la  tierra  cubana 
y  8U  acento  humano.” — Madaline  W. 
Nichols.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Dardo  E.  Clare.  El  ramdlete.  Duraxno. 

Tallcres  Gr&ficos,  “El  Progreso.”  1938. 

70  pages. — It  is  hard  to  chara<±cr«e  this 
slight  colleAiMi  of  verse.  All  of  these 
approximately  thirty  poems  are  written  in 
Lanzas  of  four  lines  each.  All  are  short; 
mo^  of  them  of  three  ftanzas.  Many  arc 
love  poems.  There  is  true  poetic  talent  in 
some,  and  there  may  be  in  others,  but  at 
times  the  meaning  escapes  the  uninitiated. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  more  difficult  Ayle 
of  Herrera  y  Reissig.  In  one  poem,  N.os' 
talgia,  the  pantheiAic  tendency,  and  the 
author’s  identification  of  hiinself  with 
nature  and  the  Indian  of  America, 
ftrongly  of  Santos  Chocano.  The  sincerity 
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of  the  poet  cannot  be  que^oned. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Mana  Ahcia  Dominguez.  El  pesehre. 

Buenos  Aires.  El  Atenco.  100  pages. 

The  eighth  book  of  verse  fi:om  the  pen 
of  one  of  Hispanic  America’s  leading  poets. 
Deeply  religious  in  tone,  this  book  marks 
an  emphasis  upon  the  expression  of  a  fun' 
damental  emotion  rather  than  upon  any 
wrface  “prettiness”  of  concept  ac  mere 
music”  of  wcMxls.  Music  of  word  and 
beauty  of  ccxicept  here  arc  subordinate. 
The  book  is  a  collec^on  each  of  which 
centers  upon  a  single  figure  of  the  ChriA' 
mas  scene— the  Chri^  child,  Mary, 
Joseph,  the  Wise  Men,  the  Ox,  etc.— and 
each  of  which  in  turn  reflect  the  white 
intensity  of  a  personal  reh'gious  experience. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols.  Library  of  Con* 
gress. 

•  Nicanor  A.  de  la  Puente.  Las  harajas 
y  los  dados  del  alba.  Chidayo,  Peru. 
H£(ftor  E.  Carmona.  1938.  101  pages. — 
With  a  Prolog  by  Antenor  Orrego  E.,  and 
several  illu^rations  by  Esqucrriloflf,  this 
Vanguard!^  poet  overwhelms  us  with 
63  poems  about  social  themes,  which  make 
us  doubt  the  descriptive  phrase  used  about 
the  author  in  the  introduAion:  “Luz  de 
e^rella  que  redime  la  oscuridad  del  fengo 
humano.”  One  has  to  search  through 
twined  similes  and  diAorted  phrases,  even 
grammatical  mi^akes,  to  discover  occasion' 
ally  what  the  author  is  saying,  but  it  may  be 
this  peculiarity  that  locates  the  author  in  the 
school  of  “ultraismo”  in  which  Sanchez 
puts  him  in  his  Breve  HiStoria.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  his  realism. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Femindez  Moreno.  ContinuaciSn. 

Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1938. 
160  pages. — ContinuaciSn  wtm  the  Primer 
Premio  Nadonal  de  Poesia  for  1938  in 
Argentina.  As  the  name  implies,  the  work 
is  a  continuation  of  Moreno’s  lyrical  en' 
deavors  plus  a  reprinting  of  7  or  8  of  his 
beA  poems  from  previous  years.  His 
favorite  aphorism  is  “Yo  no  me  repito;  me 
aumento.  El  pregonero  es  cl  que  sc  repitc.” 

The  soul  of  a  poet  in  the  big  dty  is 
refledted  in  a  section  entitled  Ciudad, 
where  one  encounters  such  themes  as 
Omnibus,  AviSn  postal,  TrSfico,  Pritbol.  He 
can  sec  beauty  in  the  hubbub  of  modem 
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dty  life  as  well  as  on  the  vaA  pampas: 

acabada  la  cena,  me  stibo  a  la  azotea. 

La  azotea  da  un  vago  sentido  del  via  jar  ^ 
es  aha  como  un  monte,  y  es  sola  como  un  mar. 
Cuakjuiera  chimenea  sirve  de  arboladura, 
un  fktnuelito  es  una  vela  en  ahreviatura, 
los  ojos  se  dilatan.  u  area  el  pensamisnto, 
y  un  torbellino  sSlo  son  los  aArosyel  viento. 

He  can  perceive  beauty  and  meaning 
even  in  the  commonplace.  He  defines  a 
poet  as: 

Un  hombre  que  camina  por  el  campo, 
y  ve  extendi^  entre  dos  troncos  verdes 
un  hilillo  de  arana  bianquecino 
balancedndose  un  poco  al  aire  leve. 

T  levdnta  el  boAdn  para  romperlo 
yyalova  a  romper,  y  se  detiene. 

Love  for  the  Argentine,  its  life  and 
people  appears  in  the  seAions  Campo 
Argenttno,  De  Eftancia  en  eStancia,  and  El 
Hogar  en  el  campo  yen  la  ctudad.  Simplicity 
and  sincerity  are  maintained  everywhere. 
— Everett  W.  Hesu.  New  York  University. 

•  J096  Enrique  Viana.  Camino  soleado 

(en  la  paz,  en  la  guerra).  Potosi,  Boli' 
via.  ^itorial  “Potow.”  1935.  134  pages. — 
This  moft  recent  coUedion  of  verse  by  a 
skilled  Bolivian  poet  is  rather  spotty.  Get' 
tainly  the  author  does  not  put  his  beft  foot 
foremoA.  In  book  I  there  are  several  clever 
quatrains,  and  one  or  two  uninspired  occa^ 
sional  pieces.  One  int.:reAing  exercise  is 
the  ^loanza  a  Johan  Roiz  el  arcipreAe” 
written  in  meAer  de  clereda.  Book  II,  full 
of  “Poeta”  and  “Princesa,”  is  not  very 
convincing,  though  there  are  several  worth' 
while  seleAions,  especially  the  highly 
atmospheric  **fin  de  fieAa,”  though  Viana 
spoils  the  second  half  by  Ariving  to  make 
it  symbolic. 

In  Book  III.  he  puts  Dario  aside  and 
Audies  his  native  Potosi,  its  miners,  its 
sodal  conditicms,  its  suffering.  As  they 
move  him,  he  moves  his  readers.  Los  mine' 
ros  has  “social  significance"  and  art  as  well. 
Poetic  beauty  and  contraAing  pi  Aures  make 
it  outAanding.  Obreros  too,  is  a  gem. 

Book  IV  is  devoted  to  the  Qiaco  War 
atKl  in  its  small  compass  it  provides  cme 
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of  the  beA  piAures  of  the  confliA  that  I 
have  seen.  There  is  the  soldier's  noAalgia 
in  the  Chaco  plains  for  "mis  montanas," 
there  is  an  exdting  battle  piAure  in  Doce 
de  Julio  where  the  heat  of  confliA  betrays 
the  author  into  referring  to  the  Piuraguayans 
as  “birbaro  invasor.”  There  is  the  enKy 
tional  "oraci6n  por  la  paz"  and  the  final 
summing  up  of  the  futility  of  it  all  in  the 
title  poem: 

Cdmtno  soleado.  .  . 

Cicatriz  quemante  en  la  tierra  .  .  . 
jHerida  y  no  surco  .  .  ./ 

/Fm  y  no  promesa  .  .  ./ 
iMaidito  y  eAhil 
sendero  de  guerra! 

If  some  of  the  verse  is  rugged  and  uneven, 
what  can  be  expeAed  of  soldier  poetry? — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  German  Berdiales.  Peter  Pan  y  Wendy, 
y  otros  cuentos  famosos  dramatizados. 

Buenos  Aires.  "Anaconda.”  1938.  160 
pages. — ^The  charming  Aory  of  Peter  Pan 
has  unfortunately  not  attained  in  South 
America  the  great  popularity  which  it 
deserves.  Our  children  are  more  familiar 
with  the  tales  of  Perrault  and  the  Grimm 
brothers.  But  the  work  by  James  M. 
Barrie,  the  charming  Aory  of  the  “boy 
who  didn't  want  to  grow  up,"  should  be 
better  known  amcmg  us.  For  this  reason  we 
welcome  this  edition  de  luxe  published  by 
the  educationiA  SencM:  Berdiales.  He  has 
been  able  to  dramatize  the  Aory  of  Peter 
Pan  underAandingly  and  skilfully.  And 
after  Barrie's  tale,  he  dramatizes  also, 
subtly  and  intelligently,  El  area  de  }{oe 
(Josi  Maria  Pemin),  La  Cenicienta  (Per- 
rault).  La  mejor  leccidn  del  am  (Amicis), 
Jestis  en  el  Templo  (Selma  Lagerlbf),  Cape' 
rucita  Roja  (Perrault),  El  mensajero  de 
Martin  (Ada  Eflein),  and  Las  aventuras  de 
Pinochio  (C.  Colodi).  There  are  several 
magnificent  illuArations  in  color,  by  the 
talented  artiA  Rodolfo  Claro. — Gaitdn 
Pigueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Rafael  Arfivalo  Martinez.  El  mundo 
de  los  maharachias.  Guatemala.  Mu' 

fk>z  Plaz?.  1939.  126  pages. — ^This  novel 
bunches  ironic  attacks  on  modem  civib'za' 
tion  in  a  plot  analogous  to  that  of  Swift's 
Voyage  to  the  (Country  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 
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A  prehiAoric  mortal  comes  in  cmtacft 
with  a  race  of  supermen,  a  people  with  tails 
who,  f^ng  certain  extermination,  begin 
to  initiate  the  mortal  into  their  culture, 
that  it  may  be  perpetuated.  Their  prema' 
ture  disappearance  prevents  successful 
realization  of  their  plan.  From  this  failure 
and  from  the  futility  of  the  mortal's 
ftruggle  between  opposing  loves  for  Aiza, 
unforgettable  perscmification  of  spiritual 
love,  and  for  label,  vivid  symbol  of  sensual 
passion,  it  becomes  sadly  obvious  that  only 
a  simpler,  wiser,  more  harmoniously 
balanced  race  than  we  are  can  live  peace' 
fully.  And  yet,  a  few  of  the  ordinary 
mortals  like  Manuol  may  attain  some 
degree  of  maharachismOt  though  they,  like 
Manuol,  die  in  the  achievement. 

A  poet's  prose  such  as  this  is  the  only 
adequate  vehicle  for  conveying  so  ^nta^c 
a  plot  so  convincingly.  Slightly  remi' 
niscent  of  Wells,  Poe,  Verne  and  other 
writers  of  marvelous  tales,  Arevalo's  novel 
excels  by  reason  of  its  poetic  imagery, 
creation  of  charadter  (m  the  case  of  Aixa 
and  label)  and  deft  satire.  A  beautifully 
conceived  and  executed  work. — L.  Lomas 
Barrett.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Rosa  Bazin  de  Cimara.  El  poio  de 
balde.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1937* 
— One  of  the  be^  Argentine  novels  that 
have  appeared  recently.  The  theme  is  the 
attempt  of  Tola,  the  mi^ess  of  Luciano, 
to  alienate  his  affections  from  his  wife 
Mabel.  To  accomplish  this,  she  enli^  the 
services  of  a  witch  as  well  as  those  of  a 
gaucho  employed  by  Luciano.  When  witch' 
craft  faib  to  bring  results,  she  ftoops  to 
the  base^  of  means,  slander.  A  titanic 
ftruggle  ensues  in  the  heart  of  Luciano 
between  his  love  for  his  wife  on  the  one 
side  and  his  love  for  Toh,  jealousy,  pride 
and  vindictiveness  on  the  other.  In  Mabel, 
a  no  less  heart'Tcnding  Aruggle  goes  on 
between  love  and  jealousy.  Her  love  for  her 
husband  Bnally  triumphs,  but  with  Luciano 
the  cxitcome  is  different. — The  character 
analysis  is  convincingly  done.  The  ^le  is 
clear  and  vigorous,  and  the  vocabulary 
is  rather  easy,  exmtaining  comparatively 
few  argentinismos.  Interspersed  through 
the  novel  are  excellent  cuadros  de  coitum' 
hres.  Perhaps  the  moft  serious  defect  is 
that  the  ending  is  a  triBe  vague,  much 


being  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
— Juan  B.  Rael.  Stanford  University. 

•  Manuel  Gilvez.  La  tragedia  de  un 
hombre  fuerte.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor. 

1938.  367  page*- — This  novel  was  fir^t  pulv 
lished  in  1922,  soon  after  the  World  War. 
The  author,  having  in  mind  the  demoral' 
izing  effect  of  the  Great  War  on  the  civiliza' 
tion  of  the  whole  world,  attempts  to  show 
the  reaction  of  society  in  his  own  country 
to  this  sini^r  influence.  The  hero  is  a  self' 
made  man  ftena  the  provinces  who  has 
been  elected  deputy,  and  who  has  devcl' 
oped  into  a  diAinguished  orator  and  ^tes' 
man.  Leading  a  simple  and  rebtively  happy 
life  at  home,  life  in  Buenos  Aires  saddens 
and  disillusions  him.  As  he  rises  to  fuse, 
he  and  his  wife,  who  3^ms  for  her  pro 
vindal  home,  drift  apart.  He  seeks  the 
sodety  of  other  women.  But  his  pessimiAic 
conclusion  is  that  love,  and  henc:e  h'fe, 
(for  to  him  they  are  one),  are  for  the  moA 
part  dominated  by  pain  and  suffering.  Still, 
and  here  cxir  hero  ju^'fles  his  right  to  be 
called  an  hombre  fuerte,  we  are  told  that, 
"Victor  amaba  demasbdo  b  vida  para  no 
ser  un  fiel  y  autintico  optimifta."  He 
decides  that  after  all  life  is  worth  living. 
And  here  we  suspect  that  senor  Gilvez 
speaks  through  Victor.  Much,  indeed,  can 
bte  learned  in  this  novel  about  s(x:ial  condi' 
ticxis  in  Buenos  Aires  juft  after  the  World 
War. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Fernando  Mirquez.  El  Paraiso.  Bue'* 
nos  Aires.  Tor.  1938. 398  pages. — ^The 

synthetic  Eden  whicrh  forms  the  back' 
ground  for  this  ftory  purports  to  have 
been  an  authentic  development  of  the 
“baeJe  to  nature”  movement  of  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Armando  leva,  having  spent 
the  beft  years  of  his  life  pursuing  pleasure 
in  various  European  capitals,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  summer  colony  in  which  the 
delusions  of  love  and  sex  differences  wcxild 
be  banished  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
“desnudismo” — 1905  model.  The  c»lcxiy 
had  a  library,  a  gramophone,  a  form  of 
govei;nment,  and  all  the  cxmveniences  of 
mcxlem  civilization,  but  falling  in  love  was 
ftricftly  againft  the  grcxind  rules.  The  four 
years  of  the  exiftmee  of  this  modem 
paradise  corresponded  to  the  Ages  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Bronze  and  Iron,  for  as  the  novelty 
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of  the  idea  wore  off  the  colonic  gave  way 
mcM'e  and  more  to  their  human  impulses 
and  desires.  leva,  as  well  as  the  others,  saw 
the  end  approaching,  but  he  was  betrayed 
by  that  moA  human  of  all  reac^ons,  the 
impulse  to  erase  a  hdt  by  denying  'ts 
existence.  The  elopement  of  his  nephew 
with  the  niece  of  his  friend  Marta  Renda 
and  the  latter's  suicide  marked  the  end  of 
the  “Iron  Age”  and  the  hi^ry  of  the 
experiment  Like  mo^  things  of  the  kind, 
it  was  a  complete  failure;  and  with  the 
burning  of  the  bubble  leva  loft  his  reason 
for  living.  His  philosophical  discussions 
are  bonng  and  illogical,  but  his  plight  at 
seeing  his  dream  deftroyed  is  a  pathetic 
spedacle. — Oltue  Hatoes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Coelho  Netto.  Rey  negro  (Novela 
Barbara).  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 

1938. 278  pages.  1  peso. — ^Luis  Onetti  Lima 
translates  what  is  probably  Netto's  beft 
novel,  and  gives  an  interefting  8<page 
introdudion  pointing  out  the  author's 
abuse  of  the  PcMtuguese  language  and  his 
own  difficulties  with  this  firft  translation  of 
the  Biblioteca  de  T^oveliStas  brasilenos  series. 

Difficult  to  underftand  is  the  symbolism 
of  this  novel  of  19th  century  Brasil,  with 
die  “noble  negro”  Macambira,  and  with 
Julito  typifying  the  degenerate  white  who 
violates  the  mulatto  whom  the  hero  later 
marries.  In  a  fight,  Julito  disappears  into 
his  grave  and  the  son  of  the  African  chief 
goes  back  to  the  nature  that  has  always 
been  kind  to  him.  One  can  enjoy  the  piC' 
Cures  of  jungle  life,  whatever  he  thinks  of 
the  significance  of  the  charaders. — W.  K.J. 

•  Maria  de  Noguera.  Cueruos  viejot. 
San  Jos6  de  C^ofta  Rica.  Ediciones  del 

Repertono  Americano.  1938.  198  pages. 
2  oolones. — ^Twentyone  ftories  by  a 
school'teacher  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Guan' 
cafta.  Fourteen  of  them  were  originally 
printed  in  1923,  and  they  are  now  re' 
printed  with  an  introdudion  by  the  puly 
lisher  of  the  firft  edition.  Since  the  author' 
ess  claims  the  ftories  were  all  colleded 
from  the  country  folk,  they  comprise  a  val' 
uable  contribution  to  folklore. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Enrique  Bernardo  Nunez.  La  galera  de 
Tiberio,  Panama.  Con  el  autor.  163 

pages. — According  to  the  author  this  bode 
represents  a  manuscript  left  by  a  friend  of 


his  who  disappeared  some  time  ago.  In  a 
shot  preface  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  a 
“relato  un  poco  desordenado.”  One  muft 
agree.  The  writer  seems  to  be  a  political 
exile,  who  is  in  Panama.  He  has  a  myftical 
vein  in  his  make'up,  for  he  tells  of  a  rays' 
terious  ring  once  belonging  to  Cleopatra 
and  various  celebrities  throughout  the 
centuries  and  bearing  a  curse.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  captain  of  a  U.  S.  cruiser, 
which  is  conftantly  dogged  by  a  phantom 
ship,  the  “(jalera  de  Tiberio.”  We  arc  intny 
du^  to  a  variety  of  people,  moftly  ad' 
venturers,  but  their  adivities  seem  un' 
conneded  with  the  “Galera,”  itself. 
Amours,  murder  and  suicide  are  incidental 
to  the  narrative.  At  the  end  a  pnxninent 
charader  is  banished  from  Panama  for 
complicity  in  an  attempted  revolution. 
One  suspeds  the  writer  of  the  manuscript 
has  himself  in  mind  in  this  exile.  This  book 
wears  the  reader  out,  conftantly  promising 
to  lead  him  somewhere  and  never  doing  so. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  G.  Pacheco  B.  Cuentos  chaquenos. 

Poto^  Bob'via.  Editorial  PotosL  1935. 
159  pages. — Judging  from  the  editorial 
announcement  at  the  back  of  this  volume, 
Bolivia  is  in  for  an  era  of  Chaco  literature. 
Three  other  volumes  are  promised.  If  they 
are  as  good  as  the  present  sample,  they  will 
be  worth  reading. 

The  author,  wounded  in  the  war,  ftarts 
with  an  apology:  The  censorship  prevents 
the  expression  of  the  whoie  truth.  Later  he 
will  describe  “la  guerra  al  desnudo.”  Even 
so,  he  has  maiuged  in  the  ten  ftories  to  be 
rather  grewsome.  In  La  muerte  del  heroe 
a  soidier  preaches  “Love  one  another”  until 
a  Paraguayan  shell  blows  them  all  to  bits. 
Los  patnUladores  narrates  the  adivities  of 
a  small  band  till  all  are  tortured  by  thirft 
and  killed.  The  final  ftory.  La  retirada, 
exemplifies  the  enemy's  fundamental  good' 
will  as  a  “boli”  goes  into  No  Man's  land 
to  end  the  suffering  of  a  “pila”  and  then 
kills  himself. — Pacheco  found  little  humor 
in  the  war.  The  only  nop'tragedy  is  a 
satirical  bit,  El  hSroe,  concerning  a  boafter 
who  became  frmous  by  accident.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  fine  writing  in  this  book. 
Because  of  its  sincerity,  it  achieves  its 
importance  in  the  Chaco  War  literature. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 


BOOKS  IN  ITALIAN 


(For  other  boo\s  m  Italian,  tee  **Head'Lniert”) 


•  Giorgio  Dimitrov,  ^ueftioni  del  Pron' 
te  Unico  e  del  Pronte  Populare.  Paria. 

Edizione  Italiane  di  Cultura.  1939.  442 
pages.  15  francs. — ^Thc  Communis  arc 
zealous  in  propaganda.  Their  publication  is 
enormous.  This  volume  in  Italian  is  directed 
especially  again^  the  Fascia  and  Mussoli^ 
ni.  As  usual.  Communism  is  advanced  as  a 
specific  for  political  ills.  While  the  author 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  Italian  aflatrs  and 
the  beA  way  to  combat  Fascism,  political 
and  social  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
England  and  France  are  examined.  The 
author  also  speculates  on  the  relations  of 
the  Soviets  with  China.  The  heroic  but 
hopeless  druggie  of  the  Spanish  Repub' 
lican  government  is  highly  lauded.  All  Ccxn' 
munifts  are  urged  to  wage  the  battle  of 
propaganda  with  renewed  vigor,  confident 
of  final  vidory.  For  those  who  like  to  follow 
the  rather  fine-spun  arguments  of  this  ex' 
ponent  of  Qnnmunism  this  book  may 
prove  intere^ing. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Unione  del  popolo  italiano.  (Docu- 
menti  c  direttive  del  P.C.I.)  Paris. 

Edizioni  di  Coltura  Soziale.  1939.  1(?7 
pages.  5  francs. — ^Driven  from  Italy  by 
the  didatorship,  the  political  and  social 
forces  exposed  to  the  present  regime  keep 
up  a  condant  fire  of  propaganda  and  invec' 
tivc  from  neutral  territory.  In  these  essays 
are  refleded  the  views  of  the  coalition  com' 
posed  of  the  Ckmimunid  Party  of  Italy  and 
the  Italian  Sodalid  Party.  The  book  sets 
forth  the  woeful  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  Italy,  and  appeals  to  them  to  unite 
to  throw  off  the  ydee  of  their  tyrants.  Lenin 
and  Stalin  are  lauded;  Trotsky  is  condemned 
chiefly  because  he  does  not  agree  with 
Stalin.  One  wonders  what  pradical  good 
such  propaganda  does,  even  to  the  cause 
advocated.  Such  bodes  as  these  surely  can' 
not  circulate  in  Italy,  and  few  outside  that 
country  are  sufficiently  intereded  to  read 
them. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 


•  Bruno  Brunelli.  Pigurine  e  coAumi 
nella  corrispondenza  di  un  medico  del 

'700  (Antonio  Vallisnieri).  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  1938.  241  pages.  16  lire.  — This  is  a 
book  that  manages  to  be  both  scholarly 
and  entertaining.  The  author  has  presented 
the  society  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  as  he 
found  it  portrayed  in  the  letters  of  one  of 
the  great  dodors  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  a  task  calling  for  a  good  deal  of  skill 
in  seledion  and  organization  and  cm  the 
vffiole  it  is  remarkably  well  done.  The  fird 
chapters  give  us  little  dcetches  of  the 
dodor  himself  and  scxne  of  his  mod  in' 
timate  friends,  while  the  latter  half  of  the 
bode  is  given  over  to  a  description  the 
background  of  the  time:  carnivals,  wars, 
elc^jements  and  various  scandals  vffiich 
sh(^  the  little  world  of  the  Serenissima 
and  gave  ample  scope  to  the  pen  of  the 
^grafdnane"  dodor.  There  are  some  excel' 
lent  illudrations,  an  appendix  documenting 
the  various  subjeds  discussed,  and  a  good 
index.  A  book  both  readable  and  indruc' 
tive. — T.  E.  Bergin.  American  Academy  in 
Rome. 

•  Luigi  Salvatorelli.  Pio  XI  e  la  sua  erc' 
ditd  pontificaJe.  Torino.  Giulio  Ei' 

naudi.  1939.  259  pages.  12  hre. — BoA  a 
biography  of  Pope  Pius  XI  and  a  pob'tical 
hidory  of  the  Church  since  1918.  Salva' 
torelli.  Catholic  and  Italian  of  Italy,  writes 
wiA  objedivity  and  redraint  but  wiA 
courage  and  independence.  BepeaA  a  fair 
and  quiet  exterior  we  realize  that  Ae  man 
is  passionately  alive  and  moved  by  very 
definite  convidions.  WiA  consummate 
iosight  he  points  out,  behind  Ae  apparent 
rigiAty  and  single'inindedness  of  Ae 
Church,  a  degree  of  flexibility  which  ap' 
pears  in  the  almod  arithmetical  alternation 
of  “political”  and  “religious”  popes  since 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  Pius  XI,  a 
“religious”  pope,  was  a  land  old  savant 
whose  political  policies  were  damped  by 
an  excessive  fear  of  communism.  Until 
his  lad  years,  when  he  came  to  accept 
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thoritarianism,  he  had  sought  with  mi^t 
and  main  to  e^blish  a  united  front  with 
it  again^  the  extremisms  of  the  Left. 
But  from  1935  on,  a  body  of  Catholic 
opinion  represented  by  a  worthy  emulates 
of  the  beloved  Mercier,  namely,  Verdier 
of  Paris,  came  more  and  more  to  win  the 
Pontiff's  ear.  Salvatorelli's  implied  con' 
elusion  is  that  the  Papacy  muft  either  con' 
tinue  Pius'  latter  evolution  toward  an 
entente  vnth  the  modem  liberal  Aate  and 
join  in  the  defense  of  the  human  person, 
or  compromise  itself  hopelessly  in  the  toils 
of  neo'Paganism  and  neo'Statiun. — Felix 
GtoiNineUt.  St.  Louis  University. 

•  Verano  Magni.  LApoftoio  del  Rma^ 
Kimento.  Firenxe.  Adriano  Salani 

1939.  600  pages. — ^Accurate,  dramatic, 
coherent,  both  a  work  of  information  and 
a  work  of  art.  But  different  from  other 
biographies  which  possess  all  these  merits, 
in  that  die  author  is  peculiarly  conscious 
of  unseen  forces  of  personality,  convictions, 
and  skills,  which  oiable  a  man  to  ftrike  at 
oeganiaed  power  and  even  bind  the  will  of 
wealthy  potentates.  Savonarola  had  the 
Renaissance  passion  for  beauty,  but  he  had 
also  a  passion  for  virtue,  and  he  was 
devoted  not  merely  to  the  material  well' 
being  of  Florence,  but  to  her  hberty  and 
her  redtitude.  And  he  remains  so  through 
all  die  bickerings  in  the  cloiAer,  dirou^ 
his  difficulties  with  the  Medici,  throu^ 
the  city's  contacts  with  the  outside  world; 
in  his  dealings  widi  artiAs,  Botticelli, 
Raphael,  Michelangelo;  with  writers, 
Ficino,  Pirandello,  Poliziano;  with  poten' 
tates,  Lorenzo  and  the  King  of  France;  and 
in  his  own  literary  producticxis,  his  poems, 
letters  and  sermcxis. 

A  fine,  thrilling  and  useful  work,  a 
scholar's  presentation  of  hiftory  for  popu' 
lar  reading. — Rea  McCain.  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  C^o. 

•  Renato  Simoni.  Teatro  Di  leri.  Mila' 
no.  Treves.  1938.  lUu^rated.  215 

pages.  15  lire. — ^The  audior  of  this  book  is 
a  well  known  member  of  the  Italian  Aca' 
demy,  a  theatrical  impresario  and  an  im' 
portant  dramatic  critic.  This  volume  has 
the  subtide  Ritratti  e  Ricordi,  and  consi^ 
of  21  short  biographies  of  the  be&  of  the 
Italian  ac3x^s  who  have  recnidy  passed 


with  a  record  of  the  development  of  the 
great  tragic  actress  Eleonora  Duse,  and 
he  handles  his  series  with  a  delicate  under' 
landing  of  the  inner  qualities  which  ex' 
plain  the  success  of  these  foremoA  represen' 
tatives  of  Italy's  legitimate  theater.  Si' 
mom's  own  cesuntrymeQ  will  turn  the 
pages  of  the  b(X)k  with  gratitude  for  these 
reminiscences  of  what  Duse,  Tina  di 
Lorenzo,  Virginia  Reiter  meant  for  the 
generation  that  was  young  yefterday.  The 
figures  of  Ferravilla  and  Musco,  Calabresi 
and  Moissi,  come  to  life  again  in  these 
refreshing  characterizations.  To  the  fenreign 
reader  the  book  will  open  a  denr  on  this 
intellectual  and  scxrial  aspect  of  Italian  life. 
— Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Col' 
lege. 

•  Luigi  Russo.  Gabriele  D'Annunzio. 
Essays.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1938.  104 

pages.  8  lire. — A  gocxl  introduct’on  to  the 
ftudy  of  D'Annunzio  and  his  position  in  the 
hi^ory  of  Italian  literature  and  culture. 
There  ate  three  essays,  which  are  to  be 
enbrged  and  integrated  to  form  a  complete 
monograph  on  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  The 
firA  section  places  him  in  relation  to  those 
Itab'an  writers  whose  inspiration  was 
regkmal  life,  and  shows  how  ambition, 
skill  and  artiAic  versatility  made  him  both 
a  regional  and  an  international  poet.  The 
second  section  traces  the  chronological 
development  of  his  entire  production.  The 
laA  sec5tion  ^dies  his  dramatic  creatiems. 
They  are  here  ftudied  in  their  political  arid 
ae^etic  aspects,  and  especial  attention  is 
paid  to  their  elcxjuence  and  frieir  colcn^ 
exuberance.  The  author  is  intere&ed  in  the 
relations  between  D'Annunzio  and  the 
large  public,  to  which  he  reluctantly  found 
it  necessary  to  offer  his  dramatic  maAer' 
pieces.  It  describes  his  conflicts  and  his 
arguments  with  the  multitude,  the  peculiar 
combinaticxi  of  reticence  and  cxxomunica' 
tiveness  with  which  he  passed  on  his  ec' 
static  inspirations  to  the  world.  This  little 
volume,  the  sixth  in  the  Biblioteca  del  Leo' 
nardot  is  more  impestant  than  its  size  might 
indicate.  —  Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Vincenzo  Cardarelli.  II  Cielo  mile 
cittd.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1939.  185 

pages.  10  lire. — A  well  written  book,  whici 
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presents  pleasantly  various  aspeAs 
Italian  dties  as  they  appear  to  » 
and  able  writer.  There  is  a  delightful 
chapter  on  Venice,  another  on  FerM, 
and  a  poetic  description  of  the  Marches. 
As  is  highly  proper  these  days  there  are 
several  chapters  on  “aspetti  di  Roma  ; 
the  author  in  order  to  glorify  “Roma 
fasciAa”  is  perhaps  a  little  hard  on  tte 
“terza  Roma,”  but  taken  as  a  whole  his 
observation  is  sound  and  his  commento 
ju^ified.  One  can  find  no  fault  with  t^ 
^yle;  Cardarelli  writes  with  a  beautiful 
simplicity  and  a  good  deal  of  ch^ 
reader  will  enjoy  the  book  more  if  he  reads 
it  with  pauses  between  the  chapters;  one 
has  the  impression  that  they  yrere  written 
separately  with  some  lapse  of  time  between. 

_ q",  G.  Bergin.  American  Academy  in 

Rome. 


•  Luigi  Coftanao.  Don  Giovanni  Teruy 
rio  Tiel  tedtro  spagnolo  e  romeno. 
Napoli.  Alfredo  Guida.  1939.  10  lire. 
The  title  of  this  expanded  thesis  is  some' 
what  misleading.  It  is  really  a  detailed 
analysis  of  ZorriUa's  Don  Juan  Tenorio 
to  which  antecedent  literary  hi^  and 
legend  and  especially  Tirso  de  Molnas 
drama  serve  as  introduAory  chaptw  smd 
a  discussion  of  the  Rumanian  Eftimius 
essay  and  play  on  the  same  theme  seiwe  m 
an  appendix.  In  spite  of  the  author  s  feir 
acquaintance  with  the  critical  apparatus 
on  the  subjedt  the  treatment  contains  many 
lacunae  and  deficiencies.  The  following 
points  are,  in  my  opinion,  w^y  of 
notice:  CaJtanao  insifts  upon  the 


lire.— A  charming  report  on  the  group 
of  Italian  poets  whose  group  name  indicates 
their  preference  for  subdued  notes  and 
attitudes.  They  sing  the  provincial  world, 
and  to  them  it  is  secluded,  gray  and  qiuet. 
They  often  differed  greatly  in  their 
personal  lives  and  cultural  experiences,  and 
these  differences  showed  in  their  work, 
but  they  came  to  influence  one  another 
greatly  in  choice  of  themes  and  litc^ 
technique.  Their  movement  is  the  reflec' 
tion  of  a  ftate  of  mind  which  was  com^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
author  considers  five  who  were  Ae  moft 
charadcriftic  and  interefting.  Guido  Gozr 
,ano  was  the  moft  complex,  refined  and 
conscious  of  his  motives.  Sergio  Ckxzzr 
jini  was  the  moft  tense  and  solitary, 
Marino  Moretti  the  humbleft  and  moft 
sentimental,  Corrado  Govoni  the  nch^ 
and  moft  varied  in  expression,  though 
somewhat  random  and  incoherent;  Renato 
Serra  was  serious,  dignified  and  heroic. 
The  author  considers  them  in  their  reac' 
tions  to  their  time  and  the  other  waters 
of  the  period,  who  had  a  certain  touch 
with  the  movement  but  did  not  » 

part  of  it.  He  examines  each  poet  carenmy, 
discriminating  betwcai  the  manilfeftations 
in  each  which  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  school  and  those  traits  which  are 
original  and  spontaneously  artiftic  in 
^Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Cob 

lege. 


•  Angelina  La  Piana.  La  Cultura  Am^ 
ricana  e  Vltalia.  Torino.  EinaudL 
1938.  m  30 


citai®  imi*.  upon  the  imme.  1938. 382  page,.  30  Ure^MJ«  ^ 

derivation  of  Tirso’s  Burlador  from  the  Italian  department  of  WeMey  Co^^ 

of  Tarts 

,.k.;r  rrwnmoo  theological  implications,  interefting  work  some  of  the  tar'ycaaiu^ 
*e,r  coamM  ™  toot,  of  lolian  culture  m 


^  t^;SS  p^?“they  are  ” d  hidd^  r<»t.  of  luUan  culture  m 

tranaformed  to  wme  extent  by  *e  traih-  America.  ,  ,  .  . 

tional  Hispanic  motifs  of  vengrance,  e^c  ^  manifeftations  of  t^  influence 

and  juftice.CoftanzD  holds  that  in  Zomllas  ^  Italian  thou^t  on  American  lettOT 

produftion  the  Dumas  model  aftuaUy  plays  evidenced  as  early  as  the  Coloni^ 

a  subordinate  r6le  when  contrafted  with  ^  die  works  and 

the  native  Spanish  and  personal  elements  y^igious  and  secular  leaders  who  had  been 
which  lend  to  the  imitation  its  lafting  ^j^ted  in  English  univcrsitiM  by  human' 
charm.  The  author  is  partially  succewful  i^^ho  had  ftudied  in  Padua,  Florence  and 
in  his  favorable  revaluation  of  Zorrilla  s  This  love  and  enthusiasm 

interpretation.— Joseph  G.  Pudlla.  North'  ^^on^nunicated  to  such  ^ 

•  S'&S37  1^S.10  tr,ditio;.ofinmrc*mltaliancultur.wbich 
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was  condnued  in  the  held  of  modem  literal 
tore  by  Henry  James  and  W.  D.  Howells. 
It  is  intere^ing  to  note  that  the  American 
cridcs  who  had  not  fallen  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  European  legend  according 
to  ^^ch  the  Italian  mind  had  produced 
nothing  of  worth  after  the  I6th  century, 
revealed  in  their  approach,  appreciadon  and 
cridcism  of  Italian  literature  an  originality, 
obje<±iveness  and  enthusiasm  lacking  in 
their  European  confr^es. 

The  impressive  lift  of  essays  on  things 
Italian  published  from  1815  on,  in  the 
Klorth  American  Review  and  the  American 
Quarterly,  attefts  to  the  hdt  that  this 
intereft  was  not  merely  aftive  in  a  re^ 
ftrided  group  of  intelleftuals  but  was 
evident  also  in  the  general  reading  public. 

That  the  influence  of  Italian  thought 
wiB  not  limited  to  the  domain  of  arts  and 
letters  is  significantly  pointed  out  in  the 
jnfluenre  which  Beccaria's  Crime  and 
Punishments  (published  in  New  York  in 
1773)  had  on  the  drafting  of  certain  parts 
of  the  American  Conftitution  as  well  as  on 
those  of  several  Eaftem  States. 

Miss  La  Piana's  work  is  the  result  of 
painftaking  and  widespread  research,  con' 
taining  data  for  the  moft  part  heretofore 
unknown  or  uncoordinated.  It  ought  to 
prove  a  valuable  source  of  infbrmadon  and 
inspiradon  to  those  who  wish  to  do  research 
on  some  specific  period,  personage  or  branch 
of  the  arts  in  the  field  of  Italian^ American 
cultural  rcladons. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Renato  Poggioli.  Pietre  di  Paragone. 

Firenze.  Parend.  1939.  202  pages.  20 
lire. — ^Dr.  Poggioli,  now  teaching  in  this 
country,  is  one  of  the  prominent  Italian 
Slavifts.  The  present  volume  contains  a 
small  portion  of  his  essays  on  various 
authors;  except  for  one  on  Pkxex  de 
Ayala,  and  two  on  Csech  writers,  the 
essays  deal  with  Russians.  The  gamut  is 
broad,  embracing  Gogol  and  Goncharov, 
Gorky  and  Bunin,  and  of  Ae  more  recent 
men,  Zamyatin,  Mandelftam,  Yesenin,  and 
Mayakovsky.  Dr.  Poggioli  has  a  freshness 
and  originality  of  approach  that  cannot  but 
delict  the  ftudent  of  Russian  bteraturc, 
even  when  he  disagrees  with  the  cridc's 
viewpoint.  Curiously  enou^,  althou^ 
the  Notes  contain  a  brief  paragraph  about 


Isaac  Babel,  the  brilliant  Soviet  writer,  the 
essay  on  him  is  missing  from  the  text. 
Italian  censorship  is  whimsical. — Alexan' 
der  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Ugo  Ojetd.  Cose  ViSle.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1939.  —  Thirty'two 

articles  written  in  the  laft  five  years.  On 
timely  subjefts:  Mussolini  in  1936,  D’An' 
nundo  in  1937  and  1938,  Pirandello  dead 
an  hour  befare.  Subjedts  of  the  day,  but 
that  day  follows  a  mighty  paft,  and  looks 
toward  a  portentous  future.  Of  the  paft, 
Ojetd  is  always  ctmscious.  “To  enjoy  at 
the  same  time  my  smallness  and  such  great' 
ness  (here,  the  centuries  of  Madrid),  this 
eternity  and  my  few  hours  marked  off  by 
every  sun  into  darkness  and  light .  .  .  this 
should  help  my  underftanding  find  a  way 
and  become  wise.”  He  touches  the  souls 
of  the  great.  “He  is  not  immortal  whose 
glory  and  memory  alone  remain,  empty 
breath  of  air,  but  he  whose  work  is  ftill 
living,  aAive,  and  contemporary ...  is  the 
mirror  of  our  hopes,  of  the  beft  in  us.” 
These  mirrors:  Michelangelo,  harsh  with 
others,  but  firft  of  all  with  himself,  Metas' 
tasio,  into  whose  heart  the  voice  of  the 
violin  entered,  seeking  to  become  speech; 
Mussolini,  whose  salute  seems  to  proclaim 
that  the  way  is  now  open  to  his  people 
to  go  forth  into  the  life  of  the  world.  Cose 
Viite  are  glimpses  of  a  present  which  is  the 
child  of  the  paft.  Moments  caught  up  and 
made  into  c^jefts  of  art,  glimpses  of  the 
Icxig  procession  of  Italian  life.  Journalism 
as  it  can  be,  but  seldom  is. — Rea  McCain. 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio. 

•  Benedetto  Brugioni.  Leopardi  a  Re' 
canati.  Modena.  Guanda.  1937.  102 

pages.  7  lire. — ^The  little  town  where 
Leopardi  spent  his  painful  adolescent 
period  and  many  bitter  years  of  his  short 
life  has  been  immortalized  in  several  of  his 
beautiful  poems.  This  book  contains  those 
verses  in  which  Recanati  appears,  inns' 
tradng  each  poem  with  an  interefting 
critical  essay.  This  author  supports  the 
thesis  that  Leopardi's  often  discussed 
inveftives  diredt^  at  his  “Natio  borgo 
selvaggio”  were  not  prompted  by  hatred 
or  contempt,  but  by  affeftion.  Away 
from  his  village,  Leopardi  felt  like  an  exile 
from  the  cradle  of  his  poetry.  His  melan' 
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choly  contemplative  spirt  needed  Reca'  pics  the  poet.  She  is  hardly  ever  marc 


nati,  its  rural  landscapes  and  its  quiet 
withdrawing'places.  There  he  could  give 
free  rein  to  his  imagination  and  dream  of 
the  “eternal”  deftiny  of  passing  things, 
the  “infinite”  in  which  his  thoughts  merged 
and  dissolved.  There  are  seven  of  these 
Canti  di  Recanati:  Le  Ricordanze,  II  fkusero 
solitario,  A  Silvia,  La  sera  del  di'  di  feSta, 
II  sabato  del  villaggio,  L'Infinito,  Alla  luna. 
— Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Coh 
lege. 

•  Giuseppe  Villaroel.  Stelle  Sugli  Abissi. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  119  pages. 

10  lire. — In  this  seventh  volume  of  verse 
Villaroel  sings  again  of  nature  and  woman, 
his  two  favorite  themes.  His  passion  for 
the  former,  rooted  deep  in  the  memories 
of  his  native  Sicily,  recalls  the  “amore 
di  terra  lontana”  of  the  many  Southern 
Italian  writers  and  emigrants  who,  after 
long  years  of  absence,  slake  their  yearning 
by  writing  or  talking  of  their  Island  or  by 
singing  its  old  fblk'tunes. 

Villaroel  expresses  his  “amore  di  terra 
lontana”  in  resonant  word  pidtures  of  the 
Greets,  churches,  squares,  marke^places 
and  gardens  of  his  Catania.  Save  for  a  faint 
no^gic  caA  they  are  devoid  of  all  enKy 
tion,  hke  mirrors  refledting  the  ftrongly 
engraved  images  of  his  memory. 

To  feel  emotion  he  needs  the  love  for 
woman,  which  he  grafts  to  his  feeling  for 
nature: 

11  tuo  sorriso  ha  il  filtro  dell'alba  sulla  fey 

(reSta 

eil  tuo  occhio  il  lucore  dei  deli  rasserenati. . . 

Her  voice  over  the  telephone  brings  to 
his  mind: 

.  .  .1  giardini  del  lungomare 
e  le  palme  piegate  fra  le  aiuole  e  le  ville.  .  . 

Sitting  beside  her  in  a  taxi,  he  cannot 
keep  from  crying: 

Vedo  fra  i  tuoi  capelli  e  il  geSto  lento  dei 

(guanti, 

fuggtre  i  palazzi  antichi  e  i  chiusi  giardini  in 

(fiore  .  .  . 

However,  woman  per  $e  rarely  ever  occu' 


than  a  sounding  board  againft  which 
vibrates  his  praise  of  nature.  Only  when 
nature,  dormant,  foils  to  rouse  him  does 
she  become  the  medium  through  which  he 
can  commune  with  it. 

La  Strada  ha  il  tuo  sorriso  e  I'aria  il  tuo  ay 

(lore. 

Tutto  di  te  prende  vita  nel  sdenzio  del  giomo.. 

Although  this  inexhau^ble,  passionate 
and  sensual  love  of  nature  and  woman 
inspires  moA  of  Villaroel's  poems,  it  seems 
to  this  reader  that  the  mo^  felicitous  pieces 
are  those  devoted  to  the  ^raightfbrward 
contemplation  of  nature,  be  it  real  (»  on 
canvas,  as  in  the  group  Moftra  del  Paesag' 
gio. 

The  fir*  poem — ^II  Profeta  e  L'Eroe — 
evidently  written  without  heart  or  mind, 
mu^  have  contributed  to  the  winning  of 
the  Goethe  Prfoc  by  the  present  collection; 
but,  to  say  the  leaA,  it  is  no  contribution 
to  a  volume  of  verse. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  La  Piglia  Di 
Jorio.  L’Oleandro.  Il  Vittmale  degli 
Italiani.  1939.  173  pages.  10  lire. — ^The 
Foundation  “Il  Vittofole”  is  republishing 
the  complete  works  of  D’Annunzio  in  a 
handscxne  though  inexpensive  popular  edi' 
tion.  It  seems  superfluous  to  say  anything 
further  about  this  great  work  of  his.  But 
since  this  paAoral  drama  is  D'Annunzio's 
ma^rpiece  of  the  genre,  one  is  tempted  to 
call  it  particularly  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public.  There  are  three  a<te, 
marvelously  conArudted  and  everywhere 
musical,  picturesque  and  noble.  The  hero' 
ine,  Mila  di  Codra,  an  outcaA,  attains 
redemption  throu^  her  k)ve  for  a  young 
sheph^d,  Aligi.  Her  life  becomes  a  living 
torch  of  passion  and  sacrifice,  and  D’An^ 
nunzio  presents  it  in  a  richly  orche^ted 
symphony.  The  folklore  of  the  old  land 
of  Abruzzo,  the  traditions,  legends  and 
cuAoms  of  the  region,  form  the  background 
for  this  “semg  of  the  andent  bkxxl.”  It 
was  thirty-four  years  ago  that  the  Italian 
^ge  was  enrich^  by  this  unique  poetical 
document,  and  it  has  become  a  cl^ic. — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Cdlege. 
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•  Arnaldo  Frateili.  Clara  fra  i  lupC 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1939-  309  pages. 

12  lire. — It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  report 
that  this  lateft  novel  of  Frateih'  does  not 
seem  up  to  the  level  of  his  earlier  work. 
It  is  readable  and  there  are  occasional  well' 
written  passages,  but  the  chara<fter8  do  not 
come  to  life  and  the  plot  is  somewhat 
hackneyed.  The  old  ^ry  of  the  woman 
with  a  paA  vdio  regrets  and  tries  to  make 
herself  worthy  of  a  great  love.  It  is  a  sulv 
jedt  that  has  been  handled  often  before 
and  receives  no  particularly  original 
treatment  here.  It  is  hard  to  underftand 
how  the  author  of  Capogiro  could  have 
written  such  a  tale.  In  view  of  his  paft 
merits  we  shall  forgive  him  if  he  doesn't 
do  it  again. — T.  E.  Bergm.  American 
Academy  in  Rome. 

•  Griuseppe  Mormino.  II  Principe  RP 
dhu.  Roma.  Albrighi,  Segati.  181 

pages.  —  An  aviator  wrote  H  Principe 
Ridius.  No  aviator  should  have  written 
book  because  of  the  resultant  irony. 
For  II  Principe  Ridius  is  a  fantasy  that 
seeks  to  take  off  and  soar,  yet,  somehow, 
never  quite  manages  to  leave  the  ground. 
Doubtless,  the  author  means  to  be  humor' 
ous;  at  leaft,  he  tries  hard,  too  hard,  per' 
haps,  ftMT  the  sensitive  reader  who  ^ds 
himself  vicariously  sharing  the  Aruggle. 
— A.  Pietrangeli  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Luigi  Pirandello.  ?{ovelle.  Edited  by 
G.  Morpurgo.  Milano.  Mondadori. 

1937.  326  pages.  12  lire. — A  book  for 
schools,  containing  23  Pirandello  ftories. 
The  fine  introduction  by  G.  Morpurgo, 
part  biography  and  part  critidsm,  is  a 
good  preparation  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
thou^t  and  art  of  this  Ariking  noveliA. 
The  tales  are  commented  on  in  long 
introductory  notes  vduch  provide  both 
clear  explanation  and  keen  criticism.  This 
book  renders  intelligible  the  abstruse 
atmosphere  in  which  the  mind  of  Piran' 
dello  lives  and  moves.  The  addition  of 
footnotes  on  every  page  enriches  the  educa' 
tional  quality  of  the  selection.  A  few  queer 
photographs  make  Pirandello  seem  to  speak 
from  among  his  ftories  and  add  to  the  wdue 
of  the  volume. — Anacleta  Candida  VeZ' 
xetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Luigi  Pirandello.  7{oveIle  per  un  anno. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  Two  volumes. 


1346  and  1148  pages.  40  lire  each. — In  this 
new  edition  of  the  short  Tories  of  Luigi 
Pirandello  is  gathered  the  complete  treas' 
ure  of  the  remarkable  production  of  this 
laft  great  Italian  Aory'teller.  Here,  re' 
printed  in  two  volumes,  compact  and  neat, 
are  all  the  ftories  appearing  in  the  fifteen 
volumes  of  the  fir*  edition — 360  tales. 
Pirandello  devoted  a  great  deal  of  care  to 
this  publication;  each  Aory  has  been 
revised  by  himself,  and  their  variations  are 
shown  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  But 
twenty  ^ries  had  not  the  time  to  get  the 
attention  of  their  author  and  were  left 
unrevised.  One,  Sgombero,  has  not  been 
published  before.  Still  they  help  to  form 
the  work  in  its  integrity  ancl  have  hi^rical 
importance  for  the  ^dy  of  the  formation 
of  Pirandello's  narrative  prose.  This  work 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
author  and  a  fulfilment  of  one  of  his  desires. 
— Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Soaith  Col' 
lege. 

•  Agu^  Trailer.  Preludio  a  un  amore. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  295  pages. 

10  lire. — ^The  old  theme  ofa  married  manin 
love  with  a  married  woman.  The  treatment, 
however,  is  not  the  cxxiventicxial  one.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  husband  of  the  lady 
involved  and  the  wife  of  her  lover  seem 
perfec^y  oblivicxis  to  the  affair,  or  at  leaft 
perfectiy  indifferent.  At  moA,  they  are 
vague  figures.  The  love  intrigue,  largely 
platonic,  has  in  it  a  myftical  element, 
which  is  not  too  easy  to  underhand.  Fc«^ 
inAance,  one  may  make  what  one  likes  of 
this:  "In  Claudia  e  per  Cbudia  aveva 
amato  la  vita,  non  solo  la  sua,  o  la  loro  vita, 
ma  b  vita  come  sensazione  di  esistenza, 
come  affermazione  universale  dell'amore." 
The  psychological  element  predominates, 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  novel  being 
minimized.  At  the  end  the  hero  dies  in  a 
motor  accident.  His  bdy  love  becomes 
aware  of  his  spiritual  presence  immedbtely 
after.  One  wonders  what  her  reaction  will 
be  when  she  hears  of  his  death.  Is  the  reader 
to  assume  that  the  title  of  the  bcx)k  in' 
dicates  that  this  love,  beginning  in  this  life, 
is  to  be  continued  in  the  next?— Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Alberto  Viviani.  T^ovitd  delV  Oltre 

Mondo.  Firenze,  Vallechi.  1938.  275 

pages.  10  lire. — ^A  moderately  amusing 
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series  of  imaginary  cxMivcrsationa  in  which 
the  shades  of  Oedipus  and  his  playwright, 
Columbus,  Nero,  Alexander,  Herod,  Karl 
Marx,  Torquemada,  Tol^i,  Luther, 
Buddha,  Robespierre,  Caglio«ro,  Judas, 
Catiline,  Siakespeare  and  Bacem,  Nietxsche, 
Nobel,  Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  III,  Savo' 
narola  and  a  few  more  flit  before  the 
author  and  pause  for  a  brief  chat  about 
themselves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dutiful 
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erudition  here,  including  the  well'known 
bits  about  Sophocles’  aversion  to  the  deeds 
of  love  and  Siakespeare's  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek.  The  general  effect  is  a  trifle 
mechanical;  it  takes  more  wit  than  Vivia^ 
ni  possesses  to  carry  through  successfully 
so  well-worn  a  literary  device  as  this;  but 
it  will  serve  to  pass  away  an  hour  or  two. 
— L.  R.  Lind.  Wabash  College. 
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•  Karel  MatouSek.  HospoddfsXj  zemipis 
druhS  repuWi)(y  (The  Economic  Geog' 
raphy  of  the  Second  Republic).  Praha, 
^^ko'slovenski  Graficld  Unie.  1939.  228 
pages.  24  Ki.  —  Don't  be  misled  by  this 
title.  The  contents  of  the  work  are  not 
limited  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
“Second”  Republic  of  Cz^O'Slovakia 
which  laAed,  in  spite  of  the  promises  of 
Hitler  and  t^  “guarantees”  of  Chamber' 
lain  and  Daladier,  only  from  September 
1938  to  March  1939,  l^t  includes  also  a 
good  and  careful  description  of  all  the 
aspedts  of  the  country — die  changes  intity 
duced  by  Munich,  the  geographical  fea' 
tures,  inhabitants,  divisional  geography, 
economic  geography,  communicaticxis, 
banking,  and  commerce.  Although  the 
pidture  presented  here  belongs  to  the 
“ancient”  hiAory  of  the  year  1939,  moA 
of  the  bode  is  extremely  valuable,  as 
this  is  the  moA  compadt  and  valuable 
information  available  on  what  was  CzeclKy 
Slovakia  before  Hitler  decided  to  “proteA” 
it.—/.  S.  Rouce\.  HofAra  College. 

•  Ivan  Herben.  Zrozeni  hdsnika  (The 
Birth  of  a  Poet).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil 
Janda.  1938.  31  pages.— Petr  Betrui  is  a 
pseudonym  of  Karel  Valek,  a  poAofficc 


clerk,  who,  as  a  self-made  poet,  expressed 
the  dreary  situation  of  the  Silesian  miners 
and  their  Aruggle  againA  the  efforts  of 
Poles  and  AuArians  to  denationalise  them. 
Herben,  as  editor  of  (5as,  in  1899  discover' 
ered  by  chance  this  nationaliAic  poet, 
whose  influence  helped  the  growth  of  Csech 
nationalism.  He  tells  his  Aory  here — beau' 
tifiilly,  simply  and  effieAively. — J.  S.  Rou- 
ce^.  HofAra  CfoUege. 

•  Viclav  Tille.  Boiena  ?ffmeovd.  Praha. 

Dru{Aevn(  Price.  1939.  373  pages. 

44  — ^The  fourth  edition  of  the  famous 
Audy  of  Bdlena  N&ncovi,  the  immortal 
Csedi  authoress  of  Grandmciher,  one  of 
the  mainAays  of  the  Csech  nationaliAic 
literature.  A  human  Aory  of  the  woman 
who  had  to  Aruggle  againA  poverty  as  well 
as  with  the  bourgeois  mediocrity  of  her 
time,  and  one  of  whose  creations  is  now 
celebrated  with  the  unforgettable  figures 
of  creative  literary  art.  Dr.  M.  Novotnf 
has  added  nine  chapters  to  the  original 
work.  They  throw  light  on  some  hitherto 
unknown  faAs  about  the  life  of  NSmoovi. 
— J.  S.  Rauce\.  HofAra  College. 

•  In  Honor  of  Professor  In.  Am.  BUha. 

Edited  by  Antof^  Obrdlik.  Brno. 
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The  Sociological  Department  of  the  Masa' 
ryk  University.  1939. 296  pages. — ^This  vol' 
ume  was  published  in  Dr.  Blaha's  honor  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday  by  his  fnends  and 
admirers.  Blaha,  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
the  Masaryk  University  of  Bmo,  is,  next 
to  Masaryk  and  Benei,  the  out^anding 
sodologiA  of  Csechoslovakia,  and  his 
scholarly  contributions  have  earned  him 
general  recognition  at  home  and  abroad. 

MoA  of  the  articles  here  were  written  by 
Cxechoslovak  sociologi^  who  have  ana' 
lyxed  Blaha's  contributions  to  various  Selds 
of  knowledge — the  sociology  of  the  peasant, 
the  ^unily,  the  naticm,  religion,  art,  peda' 
gogy,  adult  education,  etc.  The  reA  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  contributions  from 
several  world'famous  sodologi^.  Professor 
E.  E.  Eubank  of  the  University  of  Cincin' 
nati  analyzes  Trends  m  American  Sociology, 
Professor  D.  Gufti  Principes  dvreCteurs  pour 
les  monographies  sociologiques.  Professor  FI. 
Znaniecki  Sociology  of  the  Unemployed,  in 
addition  to  the  articles  by  W.  A.  Bonger 
(Netherlands),  G.  L.  Duprat  (Switzerland), 
V.  Ganef  (Bulgaria),  A.  Nicefbro  (Italy), 
G.  Richard  (France),  and  A.  Zabko'PotO' 
powicz  (Poland).  A  complete  bibliography 
of  Bliha's  worlu  (pp.  120'135)  is  valuable. 
— J.  S.  Rouce\.  Ho^ra  College. 

•  Stefan  Zweig.  The  Living  Thoughts  of 
ToUtoy.  New  Ywk.  Lemgmans,  Green. 

1939. 154  pages.  $1. — The  gift  of  Tolftoy’s 
social  and  ethical  ideas  culled  from  his 
writings,  with  a  brief  introduAion  by 
Zweig.  The  chapter  on  the  philosophy  of 
hiftxxy  could  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Otherwise  this  is  an  excellent  method  of 
direA  contaA  with  Tolftoy’s  views. — 
A.  K. 

•  V.  I.  Gurko.  Features  and  Figures  of 
the  Pflft.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Wallace 

Sterling,  Xenia  Joukoff  Eudin,  and  H.  H. 
Fisher.  Translated  by  Laura  Matveev.  The 
Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace.  Publication  No.  14.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity  Press.  1939.  760  pages.  $6.00. — 
Since  the  author  filled  the  higheft  pofts  in 
the  Miniftry  of  the  Interior  trom  1902' 
1909,  his  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  Russia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  On  the  organiza' 
tion  of  the  ftate  adminiftration,  on  the  chief 
personalities  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
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bureaucracy,  and  on  the  problems  faced  by 
the  government  during  this  period,  Gurko 
has  the  sure  touch  of  a  person  thoroughly 
ctMiversant  with  his  subjeA.  He  has  shrewd 
comments  to  make  on  the  economic  life  of 
the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  peas' 
ants.  On  t^  appointment  in  January  1902, 
of  the  Special  Conference  cm  the  Needs  of 
the  Agricultural  Induftry,  presided  over 
by  Witte,  and  the  latter's  feud  with  Plehve, 
t^  author  is  particularly  good,  though  he 
does  not  tell  the  whole  ftx>ry  of  the  com' 
plicated  tangle  of  intrigue  woven  around 
this  problem.  Nor  is  he  correA  in  his  ex' 
planation  of  the  causes  of  Witte's  dismissal, 
since  he  ignores  the  part  played  in  the 
d^ouement  by  the  events  in  the  Far  Eaft. 
His  account  of  the  retvolution  of  1905  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  conftitutional  regime, 
especially  the  part  played  by  Witte,  is 
revealing.  He  passes  harsh  judgment  on  the 
dSadets,  accusing  them  of  attempts  to 
blackmail  the  government  by  threatening 
the  dire  alternative  of  revolution. 

Beyond  the  time  limits  indicated,  and 
the  writer's  own  special  field  of  aAivity, 
his  observations  are  merely  those  of  an 
intelligent  byftander  and  cannot  command 
the  same  authority.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  a  work  of  this  fundamental  impop 
tance  the  editors  fail  to  put  the  reader  on 
his  guard  vdiere  the  aut^r  ftrays  beyond 
the  limits  of  personal  knowledge.  There  is 
no  authority  given  for  the  ftatement  on 
p.  55  that  Katkov  had  helped  secure 
Witte's  appointment  in  1892,  a  moft  im' 
probable  conjeAure  in  view  of  Katkov's 
death  in  1887.  The  author  is  also  at  feult  in 
leading  us  to  suppose  that  the  Transsiber' 
ian  railway  was  built  by  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  Witte  never  used  the  authority 
granted  to  do  so,  since  other  financial 
resources  were  found. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  afiairs  many  of 
his  conclusions  are  open  to  queftiem.  One 
would  infer  from  the  footnote  on  page  253 
that  the  author's  discussion  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  Russo'Japanese  War  is 
not  written  from  perscmal  knowledge, 
but  is  based  on  published  material.  He 
seems,  however,  in  this  conneAion  to  have 
negleAed  two  publications  of  fundamental 
importance — B.  A.  Romanov,  Rossiya  v 
Manzhehurii  (Leningrad,  1928),  and  B.  B. 
Glinskii,  Prolog  Russkpi  Tapons^  Vomy 
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(Petrograd,  1916).  His  account  of  interna' 
tic»ul  events  seems  to  reflect  merely  his 
own  personal  views. 

One  is  sometimes  exasperated  at  the 
purely  mechanical  sy^m  of  editing.  Per' 
sons,  places,  and  the  more  obvious  things 
are  carefully  annotated  but  many  of  the 
notes  are  not  relevant  to  those  passages  in 
the  text  which  they  purport  to  clarify — a 
grave  defeA  in  a  serious  hi^rical  work. — 
Stuart  R.  Tompityns.  University  of  OkU' 
homa. 

•  Stephen  Graham.  Alexander  of  TugO' 
slavia.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 

Press.  1939.  329  pages.  $3. — ^The  exciting 
ftory  of  the  king  and  his  murder  in  Mar' 
seilles  is  told  graphically,  with  an  eye  on 
Hollywood.  The  weakness  of  the  book  is  in 
its  being  too  “official”:  the  king's  flaws  are 
slurred  over. — A.  K. 

•  Emilio  Lussu.  Sardinian  Brigade.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1939.  282  pages.  $2.50. 

— ^This  book,  unvarnished  by  nationaliA 
rhetoric,  is  the  te^imony  on  the  World 
War  which  Italy  deserved  and  had  sought 
in  vain.  Lussu,  as  oflker  of  one  of  the  mo^ 
gallant  Italian  brigades  composed  almoA 
exclusively  of  Sardinian  recruits,  knew  well 
the  men  he  depict.  They  fought  bravely 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds  and  despite 
fnghtful  conditions,  deeply  conscious  of 
their  misery  notwith^anding  occasional 
jokes  and  laughter.  Over  them  and  the 
officers  drafted  for  the  War,  ^xxxl  the 
hierarchy  of  professional  soldiers — majors, 
colonels,  generals — the  majority  of  whom 
deserved  nothing  but  derision  or  contempt. 

Lussu  has  a  clear  vision  of  Mut  went 
on  about  him  and  describes  it  with  Homeric 
simplicity,  curbing  with  knowing  sobriety 
his  sparkling  sense  of  humor.  Often,  a  word, 
falling  as  though  casually  in  the  course  of 
a  Aory,  provokes  irresi^ble  laughter  in 
which  joyful  surprise,  achieved  through 
unexpecfted  contra^,  is  interwoven  with 
compassion  and  revolt. 

Whoever  has  read  Rood  to  Exile  (Covid' 
Friede,  1936)  will  find,  refined  and  bright' 
ened,  those  gifts  of  the  narrator  and  humor' 
i^  which  make  of  Lussu  one  of  the  moA 
vigorous  of  contemporary  Italian  writers. 
— Gaetano  Salvemini.  Harvard  University. 

•  Richard  Samuel  and  R.  Hi;inton 
ThtMnas.  Expressionism  in  German 


Life^  Literature  and  the  Theatre.  Cam' 
bridge,  England.  Heffer.  1939.  203  pages. 
lOs.  6d. — Bom  of  a  combination  of 
revolt  and  lofty  ideals,  Expressimism 
saw  its  day  of  ec^tic  triumph  and  then 
vanished  after  the  War  in  the  mid^  of 
disillusionment  and  materialism.  In  this 
very  excellent  book  we  have  an  under' 
landing,  interpretative  record  of  its 
background,  its  achievements,  its  sudden 
decline.  As  a  movement  Expressionism 
died  mo^ly  of  its  own  excesses  but  its 
spirit  lived  on  in  a  realism  which  clung 
to  the  metaphysical  implications  of  exis' 
tence.  In  several  ways  it  was  in  line  with  a 
great  Gennan  tradition  and  its  contribu' 
ti<m  to  subsequent  developments  canpot  be 
ignored.  Nor  can  this  survey,  tl^  firft 
attempt  to  view  the  movement  in  full 
hiftorical  pcrspeAive,  be  ignored  by 
dents  of  contemporary  Germany. — W. 
A.  W. 

•  John  Wilcox.  The  Relation  of  Moli^ 
to  Restoration  Comedy.  New  Yorir. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1938. — An 
attempt  to  examine  impartially  a  much' 
debat^  subjetft,  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  numerous  critics  ever  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  critical  survey  of 
his  predecessors'  treatment  of  the  que^on, 
and  the  description  of  an  ideal  method  of 
research  that  1^  has  followed  in  order  to 
avoid  the  mi^akes  they  have  made,  take 
up  the  fir^  two  chapters.  Then  the  author 
shows  clearly  how  seven  different  adapta' 
tions,  during  Moline's  lifetime,  betrayed 
the  French  original  in  almoA  every  way. 
He  delivers  the  coup  de  grdee  to  the  now 
discredited  idea,  fir^  put  forth  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  that  MoU^e  influenced  Etherege, 
and  consequently  Re^ration  drama.  Pro- 
fessor  Wilcox  then  treats  of  each  of  the 
English  dramatic  supposed  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Moline,  and  in  a  rapid  sur' 
vcy  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
h'terary  relations  with  him.  Especially 
informative  are  his  ccmclusions  on  Wycher' 
ley  and  Sudwell.  Finally,  after  a  ma^rly 
review  of  the  “borrowings  againA  the 
background,”  the  author  in  a  concluding 
chapter  shows  that  in  spirit,  matter  and 
form,  the  influence  of  Moline  on  Re^ra' 
tion  drama  is  more  apparent  than  real;  it 
results  mainly  from  the  wish  of  ovet'^ealous 
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comfkiratifUs  to  find  “influences”  at  all 
00^. 

Ptof.  Wilcox's  book  is  sober  and  mature. 
It  evidences  a  va^  amount  of  reading,  and 
the  earned  desire  to  rely  on  facte.  The 
author  has  laid  a  good  many  ghofts.  His 
b(X)k  is  clear  and  well-vcnitten;  the  only 
criticiam  one  might  make  of  it  wcxild  be 
perhaps  that  it  over-simplifies  the  subject 
as  a  v^le.  One  may  be  p>ermitted  to  dcxibt 
whether  the  queftion  of  Mob'^re  and 
ReAoration  drama  can  yet  be  considered 
as  completely  closed. — Eugfne  Joliat.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

•  Siot'ha  RuA*hveb.  The  Knight  in  the 
Tver's  Skjn.  Moscow.  Cooperative 

Publishing  Society.  1938.  300  pages. — ^This 
750  year  old  Georgian  ma^rpiece  is 
presented  in  an  adequate  prose  translation, 
revised  by  Georgian  scholars,  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  critical  and  informative  intrcy 
ducteon.  The  epic  has  been  mentioned 
previcxisly  in  Boo\s  Abroad. — A.  K. 

•  J.  A.  Komensk^.  DidaOica.  Edited 
by  Jos.  Hcndrich.  Brno.  Cl^idni  spo- 

lek  jednot  uiitelsk^ch  na  Moravi.  1938.  2d 
edition.  234  pages.  30  Ki. — ^The  Asscxia- 
tion  of  Moravian  Teachers  decided  30  years 
ago  to  build  a  monument  to  a  great 
hiftorical  figure  of  Cxechoslovakia,  Come- 
nius,  by  publishing  his  famcxis  works.  But 
during  the  la  A  25  years  only  8  volumes  have 
been  published,  six  before  1918  and  only 
2  during  the  fir*  two  decades  of  Caechcy 
Slovakia's  independence.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  one  of  the  mo*  important  works  of 
the  great  Caech  humanitarian.  The  author 
hoped,  as  he  confesses  in  touching  words, 
that  his  nation  may  again  receive  God's 
compassion;  he  considers  that  there  is  need 
above  all  to  help  the  young  people  by 
e*ablishing  new  sch(x>ls,  by  supplying 
them  with  gcxxl  books,  and  by  introdu<±ig 
natural  and  inteUigent  methcxls,  “so  that 
love  for  the  art  of  bterature,  and  love  of 
virtue  and  piety  might  begin  once  more 
to  flourish  to  Ae  uttermo*.”  Comcnius 
pointed  exit  the  universal  principles  which 
govern  in*ru<teon  and  upbringing.  Later 
he  rewrote  the  work  in  Latin,  extended  it, 
gave  it  the  title  Didadtica  Magna,  and 
published  it  at  Am*erdam  in  1657.  It  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages:  five 
times  into  German,  twice  into  Italian,  and 


into  Engbsh;  it  has  been  translated  also 
into  the  Slavonic  languages  (twice  into 
Russian,  and  into  Pob'sh  and  Slovene). 
The  intnxiucteon,  footnotes,  bibbography, 
and  index  to  this  edition  are  a  real  labor  of 
love.  But  the  retention  of  the  original  Latin 
text  bmits  its  uaefiibiess. — /.  S.  Rouce\. 
Hofiftra  College,  Hemp*ead,  New  York. 

•  Irena  Krzywicka.  Uciecz^a  z  dnn- 
nosci  (Fli^t  out  of  the  Darkness). 

Warszawa.  R6j.  1939.  6  rfoty. — In  her 
late*  novel,  forywicka  presents  an  in- 
tere*ing  experiment  in  composition,  for 
she  has  arthiUy  woven  into  the  plot  an 
entire  cycle  of  short  *ories  written  by  the 
hero  of  her  book.  This  ingenious  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  media  has  enabled  the  author 
to  develop  the  theme  of  her  novel  along  two 
bnes:  %e  portrays  the  outward  bfe  of  a 
man  afliided  with  blindness  and  sensitive 
to  the  extreme,  whose  aversion  to  the 
brightness  surrounding  him  amounts  to  a 
phobia,  and  simultaneously  presents  this 
same  man  in  his  subconscious  *ruggle  with 
the  unfiithomable  darkness  which  engulfs 
him  and  which,  under  the  influence  of 
everyday  events,  is  gradually  transformed 
into  a  seeming  brightness,  into  an  outlet  for 
his  feverish  imagination. 

Krzywicka  employs  her  powers  of  de¬ 
scription  and  narration  with  such  ma*ery 
that  she  has  inve*ed  her  hero  with  life. 
Even  her  gloomy,  true  background  is  ren¬ 
dered  pla*ic  and  colorful  Her  scene  exudes 
sobtude — a  small  provincial  town,  later  a 
lonely  village. 

In  the  end,  her  blind  hero  escapes  out 
of  the  darkness,  finding  himself  in  his  art 
and  in  the  new  feebngs  surging  within 
him. — Janvna  Muszl^wsl{a.  Waiszawa. 

•  Memteiro  Lobato.  HiStorias  de  Tia 
?{aStacia.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia 

Editors  Nacional.  1937.  186  pages. — 
Volume  29  of  the  Biblioteca  Pedagogica 
Brasileira,  and  25th  of  those  written  or 
translated  by  Senhor  Lobato,  is  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  42  Brazilian  folk  talcs  supposed  to 
be  told  by  a  colored  mammy.  Some  are 
about  animals,  some  arc  set  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Kingdom,  one  or  two  arc 
religious,  mo*  of  them  are  tinged  with  the 
supernatural. 

A  preliminary  chapter  discussing  fblk- 
Icwe,  and  a  score  of  imaginative  bne  draw- 
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ings  by  Raphael  dc  Lamo  complete  this 
lively  volume,  sure  to  be  attraAive  to 
children. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Manuel  Anaelmo.  A  Poesia  de  Jorge 
de  Lima.  Sao  I^ulo.  Privately  printed. 
1939.  157  pages. — ^The  author  sees  the 
great^  of  living  Brazilian  poets  as  always 
running  after  new  Aars.  For  this  reason, 
his  volume  is  divided  into  four  seAions* 
each  of  which  displays  pradically  a  dif' 
ferent  person.  Starting  as  a  classic  poet, 
Lima  became  Brazil's  leading  SurrealiA 
after  a  much  discussed  conversion  to 
modernism,  covered  in  Chapter  2,  in  con-- 
necftion  with  Lima's  two  romances,  O  Anjo 
and  Calunga,  of  which  the  critic  says: 
“N^s  dois  volumes  a  un  objedivo  de 
cntica  social  e  dc  rec^cagao  morali^,  aos 
cambiantes  dos  seres  dc  scu  convivio.” 

The  third  phase,  Lima's  “cmo^ao  metafi' 
sica  '  as  the  critic  calls  it,  is  exemplihed  in 
Anchieta,  a  ftudy  of  the  Jesuit  missionary 
of  colonial  Brazil,  and  in  Tempo  e  etemidade, 
the  religious  collaboration  with  Murilo 
Mcndcs,  with  its  theme:  “ReAaurcmos  a 
poesia  cm  Crifto.” 

Chapter  IV  discusses  the  present  poetry 
of  Jorge  de  Lima,  due  to  the  “inteleAuah' 
za^ao  dos  resultados  liricos  obtidos  pelos 
dnco  scntidos  do  Pocta,”  in  whom  Anscb 
mo  secs  chiefly  the  influence  of  Fernando 
Pcss6a,  Piul  Claudel,  and  Val^.  The  crit' 
ic  has  nothing  adverse  to  say  of  his  idol  in 
the  course  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  capable 
attempt  to  interpret  a  very  complicated 
personahty. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Sousa  Ferraz.  Hogoes  de  Psicologia  da 
Criarifa.  Sao  Paulo.  Livraria  Acadc' 
mica.  1939.  214  pages. — A  very  complete 
and  modem  work,  whose  author  shows  a 
si^rising  abih*^  to  present  his  dense  and 
difficult  material  with  great  simph'city. 
Among  the  other  merits  of  these  “Notions 
Child  Psychology,”  we  appreciate 
Profes&x  Ferraz's  expository  method 
presenting  his  theories  and  dodtrincs. 

His  method  encourages  the  ftudent  to 
develop  his  own  personal  criteria  for 
judging  new  observations  and  experiments 
as  they  arc  presented  to  him.  Full  of  in- 
formation,  brought  carefully  down  to  date, 
and  covering  all  aspedts  of  child  psychology’ 
this  manual  will  make  an  excellent  text 
book  and  a  useful  reference  book  for 


teachers.  It  carries  a  bibliographical  ap' 
pendix  which  h'^  sane  70  works  by 
Brazilian,  French,  Spanish  and  North 
American  authors  (J.  M.  Baldwin,  J. 
Stanley  Hall,  William  James,  John  Dewey, 
A.  I.  Gates,  E.  Thorndike,  J.  B.  Watson, 
ttc.)—JosS  H.  Pigueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Gilberto  Frcyre.  Sohrados  e  Mucam' 
bos.  Sao  Paulo.  Owapanhia  Editora 
Nadonal.  1936.  405  pages.  —  This 
Audy  of  the  decadence  of  patriarchal  rural 
life  in  Brazil  is  volume  64  ctf  the  Bibliotheca 
pedagogica  brasileha. — In  ^  fir*  seAion, 
Dr.  Frcyre  shows  the  changes  in  social 
background  during  the  18th  and  the  fir* 
half  of  the  19th  century,  then,  asserting 
that  the  home  is  one  of  the  *ronge*  of 
soaal  influences,  especially  wi  women  in  a 
patriarchal  sodety,  he  traces  the  shift  from 
the  casa  grande  of  a  sugar  plantation  to  the 
sobrado  of  the  dty,  representing  for  women 
a  shift  from  the  semi'harem  to  sodal  free¬ 
dom.  This  period  also  saw  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves'  senzala  into  separate 
mucambos  for  the  workers.  The  influence 
of  Europeans  and  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
independent  foreign  laborers  and  the  mu¬ 
latto  occupy  much  of  the  re*  of  this 
fascinating  volume. 

One  should  really  *art  reading  with  the 
bibliography,  to  gain  a  realization  of  the 
va*  amount  of  research  done  by  Brazil's 
leading  social  hi*orian,  who  delved  into 
churchly  and  family  archives  in  all  parts  of 
his  country,  and  even  had  translations  made 
of  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  travelers'  jour¬ 
nals  and  reports.  What  he  learned  figures 
in  the  body  of  the  book — items  of  all  sorts, 
like  the  amount  of  beef  slaughtered  in  Rio 
in  1785,  all  woven  together,  like  the  many 
drawings,  into  an  interpretation  of  Brazil's 
development  from  the  patriarchal  sy*cm 
discussed  in  his  earlier  volume. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Claudio  dc  Souza.  Tres  Hovelas.  Sao 
Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional. 
1932. 228  pages. — TTiese  three  short  novels 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  deal  with 
the  love  life  of  women.  The  women  de¬ 
scribed  are  of  a  different  type  in  each  *ory. 

In  the  fir*  we  have  a  married  flirt  who 
takes  a  sadi*ic  pleasure  in  encouraging 
men  to  fell  in  love  with  her,  only  to  dash 
their  hopes  of  success.  At  la*,  however. 
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like  the  moth,  she  succumbs  to  the  6ame  beA  known  art,  including  that  of  Shakes^ 


of  passion  and  elopes  with  the  laA  aspirant 
to  her  favor.  The  seoxid  case  is  that  of  an 
ignorant  but  honeA  woman  who  through 
Grange  circumftances  is  brought  to  marry 
a  man  she  loves  but  whom  she  had  long 
rejected  as  a  villain.  The  heroine  of  the 
third  ftory  is  un^thful  to  her  husband, 
but  convinces  him  of  her  innocence,  al' 
though  her  son  knows  the  truth.  The  boy 
decides  to  keep  silent  so  as  not  to  break  his 
father's  heart,  and  the  inference  is  that  the 
matter  is  never  cleared  up.  The  tales  are 
readable,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  them  all 
ending  happily. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni- 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  Is|)ania  (Spain).  I  and 
II.  Leningrad.  Isogiz.  1937.  102  and 

151  pages.  15.75  rubles  each. — Ehrenburg's 
vivid  text  enhances  the  pathos  of  the 
Spanish  tragedy  picAorialized  in  these  coh 
letftkxis  of  photographs,  from  the  begin' 
ning  of  the  druggie,  in  1936,  to  the  laft 
days  of  Barcelona. — A.  K. 

•  L.  Myshkovskaya.  L.  Tolstoy:  rabota  i 
ilil.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1939. 

299  pages.  4.50  rubles. — Myshkovskaya 
is  one  of  the  growing  group  of  Soviet  crit' 
ics  vdio  analyze  literature  as  an  art  or  a 
craft,  regardless  of  non^literary  messages 
and  imph'cations.  She  has  done  cxmsiderable 
work  on  the  ftyle  of  Leo  TolAoy  and  his 
modes  and  methods  o(  work.  The  present 
volume  comprises  her  essays  on  the  bter 
TolAoy,  particularly  on  his  composition  of 
Hadzi  Murat. 

Myshkovskaya  takes  us  into  the  privacy 
of  TolAoy's  workshop,  shows  us  his 
materials,  his  notes,  his  variants,  his  cot' 
reded  proofs,  and  thus  reveals  the  writer 
in  his  shirt'sleeves.  Tireless  in  his  search 
fcM:  authentic  documents  that  would  enable 
him  to  recon&rud  the  paA  with  meticulous 
corredness,  Toldoy  was  as  indefatigable 
in  his  dylidic  efforts.  A  comparison  of 
drafts  and  early  variants  with  the  final 
version  of  Hadzi  Murat  gives  one  a  good 
idea  of  his  endless  sifting  and  pruning  of 
words  and  phrases,  with  the  view  of 
achieving  precision,  clarity,  and  authen' 
ddty  of  dialogue. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
deliberately  “unartidic”  dyle  of  Toldoy 
after  his  “conversion”  and  rejedion  of  the 


peare,  Beethoven,  and  himself.  Mysh' 
kovskaya  makes  one  realize  what  pains 
Toldoy  took  with  his  dyle  during  the 
lad  thirty  years  of  his  life.  His  tales  and 
fables,  designed  for  the  mass  reader,  are 
maderpieces  of  fblk'art,  dripped  of  literary 
ornamentation,  lucid  and  pointed.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  Death 
of  Ivan  Ilich,  Resurrection,  and  other  fic' 
tion  of  the  later  penod,  he  enhances  the 
moral  overtones  in  accordance  with  the 
evolution  of  his  personal  views.  The 
dyle  is  pradically  tl^  same  as  in  War  and 
Peace  and  Anna  Karenina,  but  greater 
emphasis  is  placed,  however  subtly,  on 
the  immorality  of  present  society  and  the 
reigning  injudice  and  inequality.  This 
emphasis  is  felt  in  the  tone  and  the  selec' 
tion  erf  details. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer' 
sity  of  California. 

•  N.  Kovalenskaya.  Martos.  Moskva^ 
Leningrad.  Iskusdvo.  1938. 138  pages. 

112  illudrations.  16  rubles. — Ivan  Martos 
(1752'1835)  was  one  of  the  prominent 
Russian  sculptors  of  neo<lassic  tendencies. 
Mme  Kovalenskaya's  richly  illudrated 
text  is  an  admirable  dudy  of  Russian  archi' 
tedure  and  sculpture  from  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  ^le  discusses  wedern  European 
contemporary  schools,  and  their  influences 
on  Russian  dudents.  The  illudrations 
show  the  wide  range  of  Martos’  chisel, 
and  above  all  his  sense  of  space:  his  sculp' 
ture  is  invariably  designed  as  part  of  the 
architedural  background.  One  finds  Mar' 
tos*  bronzes  and  marbles  on  the  squares 
erf  Russian  cities,  in  great  cathedrals  and 
private  chapels,  and  of  course  in  museums. 
— A.  K. 

•  Zapisl^  l(inooperatorov.  Moskva.  Cos' 
kinoiz^t.  1938. 167  pages.  8  rubles. — 

Sixteen  famous  cinema  photographers  have 
recorded  sewoe  of  their  experiences  during 
the  lad  twenty'two  years,  while  taking 
pictures  of  public  events.  One  gets  dart' 
lingly  intimate  glimpses  of  Lenin  address' 
ing  big  crowds,  of  civil  war  battles,  of 
Turkedan,  the  Far  Ead,  the  Claucasus,  the 
Ardic  and  the  Chelyuskin  expedition,  the 
Volga'Moscow  canal,  and  other  spedacu' 
lar  moments  and  scenes.  The  adventurous 
cameramen  take  us  beyond  the  borders  of 
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the  Soviet  Union,  and  show  us  the  pathos 
of  Abyssinia  fighting  for  its  exigence 
againA  the  Italian  invaders,  and  later, 
the  continuation  of  Fasci^'Nazi  aggression 
in  unhappy  Spain.  Both  the  text  and  the 
photograph  are  vivid  and  birring. — A.  K. 

•  V.  Mayakovsky.  Grozny  smeJ(h. 

Moskva.  IskusAvo.  1938.  125  pages. 

26  rubles. — ^The  title  “Dread  Lau^ter” 
was  given  by  Mayakovsky  to  a  collection 
of  powers  and  verses  which  he  composed 
during  the  critical  years  of  Soviet  Russia, 
1919'1922.  The  po^rs  were  e:diibited  in 
the  large  windows  of  empty  Moscow  shops. 
Mayakovsky  lent  his  pen  and  brush  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolution,  effectively 
satirizing  the  invading  Whites  and  Poles, 
the  village  Kula\s,  and  other  inner  and 
foreign  enemies  of  the  Aruggling  new  order. 
Unashamed  of  “propaganda,”  Mayakov' 
sky  demon^rated  that  one’s  literary  and 
arti^  gifts  need  not  suffer  from  being 
employed  in  the  service  of  an  ideal.  The 
mordant  wit  of  his  verses  is  well  suited 
to  the  bold  swing  of  his  powers.  Many  of 
the  reproductions  are  in  cx)lor. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Gore  ot  uma.  PoStanovka  1Q3A  goda. 

Moskva.  Gosudar^vcnny  Maly  Tc' 

atr.  1939.  39  pages.  4.50  rubles. — ^Thc 
oldeA  Moscow  theatre,  the  Maly  (Small), 
has  issued  this  illu^xated  commemoration 
of  the  150th  birthday  of  one  of  its  firft 
great  actors,  M.  S.  Shchepldn.  The  text 
and  illu^rations  show  the  prcxlucticxi  of 
Griboyedov's  ma^^iece.  Woe  from  Wis' 
dom,  during  the  I840's,  with  Shchepkin  in 
the  rdle  of  Famusov,  as  compared  with  its 
bteA  performance,  in  1938.  It  is  a  delicate 
task — to  present  faithfully  a  classical  play 
of  Moscow  sodety  on  a  Soviet  ^ge. — 
A.  K. 

•  Nikolay  Virta.  Zal^pnomemo^.  Mosk' 

va.  Go^tizdat.  1938.  416  pages.  6.50 

rubles. — ^Virta’s  fir*  impeartant  novel, 
Odtnocheftvo  (Aloneness),  was  reviewed  in 
6oo1(5  Abroad  (Summer,  1937).  Its  main 
character,  the  incurable  Storozhev, 
reappears  as  an  incidental  personage  in 
Virta's  la*  novel  Here  the  author  deals 
with  varieties  of  opposition  groups,  which 
the  uninitiated  is  apt  to  dub  Trotskyites. 
The  novel  has  excellent  cdiapters  of  provin' 


cial  Icxal  color,  but  on  the  whole  it  lacks 
the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  fir* 
novel.  There  Virta  managed  to  keep  his 
impartiality  and  to  picture  with  under' 
*anding  the  inner  workings  of  an  enemy’s 
mind.  Now  he  is  inclined  to  be  sarca*ic, 
to  sneer,  and  to  force  the  issues.  One  hopes 
that  Virta  may  regain  his  former  attitude, 
and  thereby  do  ju*ice  to  his  robu*  talent. 
— A.  K. 

•  Alf  Ahlberg.  Bertil  Mdlmbcrg.  Stock' 
holm.  Albm  Bonnier.  1939.  2.75 

crowns. — Few  critics  have  succeeded  in 
treating  contemporary  Swedish  poetry  as 
successfully  as  Alf  Ahlberg.  His  *udy  of 
Bertil  Malmberg  is  a  fine  analysis  of  the 
poet’s  career  in  the  li^t  of  both  personal 
development  and  the  contemporary  litera' 
ry  scene  in  Sweden.  Ahlberg  brings  out 
cdearly  the  continuity  in  Malmberg’s 
prcxlucition  from  the  fir*  important  coUec' 
tion,  Atlantis  (1916),  through  the  twenties, 
when  critics  were  rather  indifferent  to  him, 
up  to  the  present  day.  In  recent  years 
Malmberg  has  again  become  one  of  the 
mo*  widely  read  and  discussed  lyrici*s  of 
modem  Sweden;  and,  to  ju*ify  this  new 
turn  of  opinion,  Ahlberg  has  carefully 
examined  the  basic  elements  that  lend 
Malmberg’s  poetry  its  permanency. 

Simultaneously  with  fhe  appearance  of 
this  volume.  Bonnier  has  published  Malm' 
berg’s  own  Dikfer  i  urval,  an  anthology  of 
what  the  poet  considers  his  be*  work.  It 
serves  as  an  excellent  illu*rative  sele^ion 
to  accompany  Ahlberg’s  *udy. — Law' 
rence  Thompson.  The  University  of  Michi' 
gan. 

•  Artur  Lundkvi*.  Tre  Ameril^aner, 
Stockholm.  Albert  Bonnier.  1939.  67 

pages.  85  ore. — ^Artur  Lundkvi*  is  an  old 
fashioned  ae*hete  with  a  traditional  indifr 
fierenoe  to  popular  opinion,  but  in  his 
late*  publication  he  has  attempted  to  give 
the  Swedish  public  a  broad  orientation  to 
three  leading  American  noveli*s,  TheO' 
dore  Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis  and  ^lerwood 
Anderson.  Lundkvi*’s  *rength  as  an 
essayi*  lies  principally  in  his  picturesque 
*yle  and  the  *rildng  impressionism  with 
which  he  describes  movements  and  values 
akin  to  his  own  views.  Unfortunately,  he 
is  never  quite  able  to  set  aside  personal 
fancies  for  dispassionate  criticism.  For  this 
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reason  he  has  &led  to  contribute  to  popular 
enlightenment  regarding  the  three  novel' 
i^;  but  his  work  is  all  the  more  valuable 
to  the  professional  critic  who  looks  for 
boldness  and  originality  in^ead  of  repeti' 
tion  of  well  e^blished  facto. 

LundkviA,  a  disciple  of  D.  H.  Lawrence* 
rarely  says  anything  about  morality.  How' 
ever,  tbe  nature  of  his  present  theme 
forces  him  to  a  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  he  handles  it  with  an  objec' 
tivity  surprising  in  an  author  of  his  literary 
background. — Lawrence  Thompson.  The 
University  of  Michigan. 

•  Ivan  Esaiv.  Za  UJprainu  (For  the 
Ukraine).  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Cana' 

da.  United  Hetman  Organization.  1938. 
320  pages.  $2.00. — ^The  second  from  the 
laA  page  of  this  handsome  illuArated  book 
indicates  its  theme  as  follows:  “The  Tour 
of  His  Hi^mess  Hetmanych  Danylo  Skoro' 
padsky  through  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  from  September  1937 
to  February  1938.”  This  ftatement  seems 
to  me  inaccurate.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
a  man  can  fi^t  or  die  for  his  country  but 
not  make  a  tour  for  it.  A  more  appropriate 
name  for  the  book  would  be  “Skoropadsky’s 
Visit  to  America.” 

The  volume  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Dany' 
lo's  visits,  banquets,  speeches,  and  to 
photographs  of  various  groups,  and  cop' 
tains  excerpts  from  the  English  and 
Ukrainian  press  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  moft  curious  information  in 
the  book  is  found  in  the  foreword  on  page 
seven,  where  it  is  ftated  that  the  Ukraine 
has  \oA  its  national  identity  three  times, 
namely:  1.  When  CSeorge  II,  Duke  of  Ha' 
lich'Wolynia,  was  poisoned  in  1340;  2. 
When  in  the  17th  century  after  Berdan 
Chmelnycky's  wars  the  Ukraine  loA  its 
freedom;  and  3.  When  Paulo  Skoropadsky 
was  driven  out  of  the  Ukraine  in  1918. 

The  above  ^atements  (except  number  2) 
are  not  true,  and  the  whole  book  is  only 
cheap  propaganda  to  create  among  the 
Ukrainians  the  impression  that  Danylo 
Skoropadsky  is  “heir  to  the  throne  of  the 
Ukraine.” — Harry  Geo.  Skjshar.  New  York 
City. 

•  General  Vidxn:  Zelinsky.  Synozupan' 
nyj^  (Bluecoats).  Berlin.  Ukrainske 


Nacionalne  Obyednannia  w  Nimeczezyni. 
1938.  74  pages. — A  very  intere^ing  ^ry 
of  how  a  “Russian”  general  of  the  Tzari* 
army  became  an  ardent  Ukrainian  patriot 
and  while  in  a  German  concentration  camp 
(this  was  during  the  World  War)  was 
called  upon  by  the  German  militauy  head' 
quarters  in  Berlin  to  help  form  a  Ukrain¬ 
ian  army  of  6,000,  called  Bluecoats,  out  of 
Ukrainian  soldiers  interned  in  German 
camps.  The  army  was  outfitted  by  the 
Germans  and  sent  into  the  Ukraine.  But 
for  some  reason  it  was  never  used  againft 
the  Bolshevik  forces.  There  was  fri’eiion 
between  General  Zelinsky  and  the  Ukrain' 
ian  War  Minister,  Zukivsky,  and  in  the 
end  the  army  was  dispersed.  This  annoyed 
the  Germans,  who  arreted  Zukivsky  (as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the  Central  Rada  of  the 
Ukraine)  and  appointed  General  Paulo 
Skoropadsky  Hetman  of  the  Ukraine. — 
Harry  Geo.  S^ehar.  New  York  City. 
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“Moft  authors  pass  through  three 
periods.  In  the  firft,  they  write  because  they 
have  something  to  say.  In  the  second,  they 
write  in  the  hope  that  they  will  find  some' 
thing  to  say.  In  the  third,  they  write  to 
make  people  believe  they  have  something 
to  say.” — Ezequiel  Martinez  Eftrada,  in 
La  Vida  Literaria. 

“I  am  troubled  to  discover  that  the  older 
I  grow  the  more  decidedly  I  prefer  to  read 
the  languages  I  know  leaft  about.” — Ere- 
quiel  Martinez  Eftrada,  in  La  Vida 
Literaria. 

T^ascimento  in  Santiago  de  Chile  have 
launched  a  new  reprint  magazine  which 
they  call  Babel. 

“Long  ago  he  (Knut  Hamsun)  became 
an  essential  element  of  our  own  (German) 
literature,  to  a  degree  which  has  probably 
never  been  equalled  by  any  other  foreign 
writer  except  Shakespeare.” — Klaus  Zie' 
gler  in  Geift  der  Zeit,  Berlin. 

The  September  number  of  Jean  Groffier’s 
Tribune  1939  (11,  rue  Fontaine  d’Amour, 
Bruxelles  3)  is  dedicated  to  the  work  and 
personality  of  Marcello  Fabri.  There  are 
contributions  by  Jean  Groffier  himself, 
Licmello  Fiumi,  Jean  Ajalbert,  Philfos  Le' 
besque,  Alexandre  Baillot,  Georges  Ma' 
gloire,  G6rard  de  Lacaze-Duthiers,  Maxi' 
milien  Rudwin  and  others. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


ONE  of  the  mo^  digressing  aspect 
of  periods  of  violence  like  the  pres' 
ent  is  their  effed  on  books  and 
publishing.  Books,  says  Milton,  are  not 
dead  things: 

For  Bool{s  are  not  absolutely  dead  things, 
but  doe  contain  a  potencie  of  life  in  them 
to  be  as  active  as  that  soule  was  whose 
progeny  they  are;  nay  they  do  preserve  as 
in  a  violl  the  purest  efficacie  and  extraction 
of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 
I  k;now  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously 
productive,  as  those  fabulous  Dragons 
teeth;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may 
chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  unlesse  warinesse  be 
us’d,  os  good  almost  Ipll  a  Man  as  1^11  a 
good  Bool{;  who  l^lls  a  Man  IpIIs  a  reason' 
able  creature,  Gods  Image;  but  hee  who 
deStroyes  a  good  Bool{e,  iplls  reason  it  sel/e, 
{(ills  the  Image  of  God,  as  it  were  in  the 
eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the 
^rth,  but  a  good  Bool^  is  the  pretious 
life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  imbalm’d  and 
treasur'd  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life.  'Tis  true,  no  age  can  restore  a  life, 
wherof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  losse;  and 
revolutions  of  ages  doe  not  oft  recover  the 
losse  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of 
which  whole  T^ations  fare  the  worse.  .  . 

Books  are  not  immortal,  and  thou^ 
under  the  moA  favorable  circumftances 
they  may  outlive  Methuselah  many  times 
over,  they  are  subje(2  to  chances  and 
changes  as  serious  as  those  that  overtake 
the  men  who  created  them.  Especially  in 
the  years  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  mah’cious  de^trueftiem  of  manuscripts 
completely  wiped  out  literary  works  of  the 
firft  importance.  We  know  that  works  of 
Livy,  Tadtus,  Cicero  and  Ovid  have  been 
deAroyed,  and  our  unsuspeded  loss  has 
doubtless  been  many  times  as  serious  as 
any  that  can  be  computed.  The  dedrudion 
of  the  great  library  of  Alexandria  is  less 
bloodcurdling  than  the  massacre  of  the 
city's  population,  but  it  was  certainly,  as 
Milton  suggeds,  an  even  more  far' 
reaching  disader. 


All  through  hidory  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  has  gone  on.  There  is  a  dwy 
that  when  the  Mussulman  caliph  Omar 
took  Alexandria,  in  640  A.  D.,  he  said  to 
his  heutenant,  who  inquired  what  disposi' 
tion  should  be  made  of  the  marvelous  li' 
brary:  “If  what  the  books  cemtain  is  in  con¬ 
formance  with  the  book  of  God  (the 
Koran),  they  are  unnecessary,  and  if  what 
they  contain  is  contrary  to  the  book  of 
God,  they  should  be  done  away  with. 
Have  them  dedroyed.”  There  could  be 
a  didressing  big  book  on  the  misdeeds 
of  biblioclads.  Cim  says  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  king  Nabonassar,  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C., 
dedroyed  all  the  hidories  of  the  kings  his 
predecessors,  because  be  was  determined 
that  hidory  should  begin  with  his  reign, 
and  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  Chi-Hoang- 
Ti,  four  hundred  years  later,  undertook 
for  a  similar  reason  to  bum  all  the  boc^ 
in  his  empire  except  those  dealing  with 
his  own  family,  with  adrology  and  with 
medidne.  Cardinal  Ximenes  dedroyed 
five  thousand  copies  of  the  Koran  at  one 
time.  Cromwell  offered  to  God's  glory  a 
holocaud  of  books  from  the  library  of 
Oxford  University.  The  Crusaders  elim¬ 
inated  the  marvelous  religious  library  of 
Tripoli  in  Syria,  whose  treasure  a  doubtless 
over-enthusiadic  chronider  edimated  at 
three  million  manuscripts.  Juan  de  Zumi- 
rraga,  fird  Bishop  of  Mexico,  condemned 
the  Axtec  hidorical  archives  as  poisonous 
black  magic  and  perpetrated  one  of  the 
crueled  cultural  massacres  on  record.  And 
Leon  the  Iconoclad,  Emperor  of  Condan- 
tinople  in  the  eighth  century,  having  a 
little  argument  with  the  librarian  of  the 
Imperial  library,  settled  the  quedion  by 
setting  fire  to  the  edablishment  and  burning 
36,000  choice  bodu  along  with  the  annoy¬ 
ing  hbrarian  and  his  twelve  assidants.  An 
argument  which  is  dill  resorted  to  now  and 
then,  in  both  hemispheres.  .  .  . 

AAA 

“In  Kassel  .  .  .  free  copies  of  the  lated 
newspapers  are  supplied  (to  passengers  on 
the  dreet  cars).” — From  ?{ews  from  Ger¬ 
many,  Stamberg,  Bavaria. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

'A’Henri  Bremond  and  others.  Manuel  de  la 
Litterature  Catholujue  en  Prance  de  1870  d 
nos  jours.  Paris.  Spes.  1939.  495  pp. — 
New,  enlarged  and  revised  edition. 
'A’Frands  Carco.  Verlaine.  Paris.  Nou' 
velle  Revile  Critique.  1939. — “Tout  com' 
prendre.  .  .“ 

-^Fernand  Gregh.  Portrait  de  la  poesie  nvy 
deme.  Paris.  Elelagrave.  1939. — From  At' 
thur  Rimbaud  to  Paul  Val6ry. 
ieGeone  Lapnt.  Pausanias  et  le  PoUlore. 
Uige.  raition  de  I’Auteur.  1939.  48  pp. — 
Study  of  the  importance,  for  folklore  stU' 
dents,  of  the  Itinerary  of  Greece. 

'A'Daniel  Mcarnet.  Introdu^ion  d  V  Etude  des 
ecrivains  franfais  d'aujourd'hui.  Paris.  Boi' 
vin.  1939. — ^iWelopment  of  some  lectures 
delivered  in  the  United  States. 

-A'Elsa  Triolet.  Mdtal^ovsj^'.  Paris.  Virions 
Sodales  Internationales.  1939.  136  pp.  12 
francs. — RecoUeiftions  of  a  Russian  poet. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

'A'Florise  Albert'Londres.  Pelicie.  Paris. 
Albin  MicheL — Stcxy  of  an  orphan  girl, 
ugly,  and  loved  only  for  her  prospect  of 
wealth. 

■A-Andr^  Armandy.  L'Arc  en  del  de  lune. 
Paris.  Plon. — Six  nouvelles. 

■A-Pierre  Benoit.  ?lotre'Dame  de  Tortose. 
Paris.  Albin  MicheL — Novel  with  scene  in 
Syria. 

^Joseph  Budin.  Sous  le  toit  des  tristes. 
Paris.  Les  Chemins  Nouveaux. — Out  of 
the  depths. 

A'Drieu  la  Rochelle.  Gilles.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard. — A  marriage  for  money — during  the 
other  war. 

-A-Luc  Durtain.  La  Guerre  n'exiite  pas. 
E’aris.  Flammarion. — In  which  a  man  rises 
above  war  and  all  other  disafters. 
-A-Robert  Francis.  La  jeune  fille  secrhe. 
Paris.  Gallimard. — I.c.,  a  young  woman  of 
the  jazz  age. 

■A^J^es'Philippe  Heuzey  (Mme  Gecx^es 
Goyau).  Des  Saints,  des  hommes  et  des 


bites.  Paris.  Alsatia.  1939. — Contes.  St. 
Francis  and  other  animal  lovers. 

'AOeorges  Imann.  Caroline  de  Brunswick. 
Paris.  Calmann'L^vy.  1939.  199  pp.  22 
foancs. — Scandalous  romance  of  Beau  Brum' 
mel's  day. 

A^laude  Jan.  Ceux  de  la  Cave.  Paris. 
Fayard. — A  Dickensian  extravaganza. 
-A-L^  E*aquot'Pierret.  La  Vengeance  de 
Bakhtiyar.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity. 
1939.  125  pp. — Sixteen  oriental  tales,  re' 
ca^  for  juveniles. 

A'^ouard  Peisson.  Carte  Marine.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1939.  18  francs. — Short  ^ries  of 
the  sea. 

AVidxjr  Serge.  S'il  eft  Minuit  dans  le 
Sidcle.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  300  pp.  21 
francs. — Novel  of  prison  and  exile. 
A'Andr^  S6vry.  C6te  des  Esclaves.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1939.  18  francs. — ^Touching  colo' 
nial  romance. 

★Roger  Vercel.  Jean  Villemeur.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel. — Another  Iceland  fisher' 
man. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

■A Jean  Cassou.  ^uarante'huit.  Paris.  Gab 
limard. — I.  e.  the  revolution  of  ’48. 
★Pierre  Chaillet.  VAutriche  Souffrante. 
Paris.  Bloud  fir*  Gay.  1939.  12  francs. — 
Dolfoss,  Schuschnigg.  Hitler. 

★J.'B.  Ebeling.  Louis  XVI.  Paris.  Plon. 
1939.  245  pp.  35  francs. — ^Extrac^  from 
contemporary  documents,  arranged  and 
edited. 

★Reni  Grousset.  VEpopee  des  Croisades. 
Paris.  Plai.  1939.  387  pp.  36  francs. — A 
popular  work  by  the  author  of  I'Hiftoire 
des  Croisades. 

★Konrad  Heiden.  Les  Vipres  HitlSriemtes. 
Paria.  Sorlot.  1939.  190  pp.  18  francs. — 
“Nuits  sanglantes  en  Allemagne.” 

★Abb^  Eug^e  Labelle.  PrSderic  Ozanam. 
Paris.  Bloud  ^  Gay.  1939.  190  pp. — Mes' 
sage  of  a  seer  to  a  troubled  world. 

★Lfion  Lemonnier.  Kipling.  Paris.  Tallan' 
dier.  1939.  20  francs. — Appears  to  be  the 
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firA  biography  in  either  French  or  English. 
■A' Arthur  L.  Pasquier.  Carnets  de  CampO' 
gne.  1914'19l8.  Pairis.  La  Renaissance  du 
Livre.  1939.  348  pp.  18  francs. — ^Twenty 
years  after.  .  .  . 

'A'Fran^ois  Pietri.  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Paris. 
Plon.  1939.  343  pp.  30  francs. — ^Thc  man 
who  wouldn’t  be  king. 

★Albert  Soboul.  1789,  Van  Idela  Liberte. 
I^is.  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1939.  25  fiancs. — A  hi^orical  ^dy  based 
on  original  documents. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Naira  France.  Le  petit  Bateau  Blanc. 
Pkris.  Denocl.  101  pp.  15  francs. — Simple 
yet  intensely  personal  travel  notes. 

★Paul  Guiton.  Routes  des  Pyrenees.  Paris. 
Arthaud. — Poetic  and  well  informed. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Jacques  Bainville.  La  Russie  et  la  bar' 
Hire  de  Veit.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  25  fiancs. — 
A  prophecy  for  1939. 

★Georges  DumeriL  Mythes  et  Dieux  des 
Germains.  Paris.  Lerouz. — And  their  ac^ 
tuality. 

★E.'F.  Gautier.  VAfrique  Blanche.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1939.  366  pp.  35  francs. — Study 
of  all  the  colonial  syftems. 

★Marcel  Greilsheimer.  Israel,  void  ta  mis' 
sion!  Paris.  Lipschutz.  30  pp.  2  fiancs. — 
It  is  to  teach  spiritual  resi^nce  to  physical 
violence. 

★^ouard  Krakowski.  Dantzig.  Paris, 
^lot.  1939.  7.50  fiancs. — ^The  free  city 
as  the  baftion  of  European  liberties. 

★Dr.  Jacques  Parisot  6^  Dr.  Gabriel  Ri' 
chard.  Un  pays  qui  s'abandonne  devant  un 
danger  qui  grandit:  L’AlcooI.  Paris.  Revue 
d’Hygitee  et  de  Medicine  Sociale.  1939. 
39  pp. — Its  physical  dangers. 

★Henry  Rollin.  VApocalypse  de  ?iotre 
Temps.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  50  francs. 
— The  inside  of  Hitlerism,  according  to  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Russian  poh'ce. 
★G^6ral  Thuillier.  La  Guerre  des  Gaz. 
ftris.  Correa.  200  pp.  18  francs. — What 
every  one  ought  to  know  about  gas. 
★Francisque  Vial.  Le  Probldne  Humain 
de  ITndochine.  Paris.  Delagrave.  1939.  238 
pp. — France’s  task  in  the  Orient. 


FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
REUGION 

★Nicolas  Calas.  Foyers  d'incendie.  Paris. 
Denocl.  1939.  261  pp.  25  francs. — Sort  of 
synthesis  of  all  modem  revolutionary 
theories  of  society  and  art. 

★Jean  Cassou.  La  Legion.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard. — The  legicm  of  demons  which  Aill 
inhabit  the  souls  of  men. 

★Jacques  Chevalier.  Cadences.  Paris. 
Plcm.  1939. — Essays  with  a  philosophical 
turn. 

★Le  Clement  de  St.'Marcq.  Traite  de 
Spiritisme  reforme.  Bruxelles.  6dit.  **Lu' 
men.”  309  pp. — By  the  diredtor  of  the  Ins' 
titut  Sinc^rifte,  of  Brussels. 

★Marcel  Fran9on.  VESlhetique  de  la 
Femme  au  XVle  SiScle.  Cambridge.  Har' 
vard  University  Press.  1939. 195  pp. — ^The 
what  and  why  of  Beauty. 

★Jules  Jacques  et  R.  Kervyn  de  Marcke 
Ten  Driessche.  L'Humour  chez  les  saints. 
Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1939.  193  pp.  15 
francs. — Religicm  and  good  humor. 
★Georges  L6otard.  En  Marge  de  Bergson. 
D^beek.  Margueri^.  1939. 191  pp. — Essay 
on  the  materiality  of  the  memory. 

★Abb^  Th.  Moreux.  Mon  Cure  chez  les 
^vants.  Pkris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1939.  221 
pp.  15  francs. — A  reconciliation  between 
science  and  religion. 

★filie  Munk,  Rabbin.  Israel  et  sa  Doctrine. 
Paris.  Lipschutz.  103  pp.  12  francs. — A 
concise  ^tement  of  the  principal  tenets. 
★Abb6  ThcUier  de  Ponchcville.  Dieu  et 
la  Guerre.  Paris.  Mai^  de  la  Bcmne 
Presse.  1939.  31  pp.  1.50  francs. — War  and 
religion. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★David  Berman.  Initiation  au  Judaisme. 
^is.  Lipschutz.  1937.  358  pp.  60  francs. 
— Moral'reh'gious'social  treatise  in  ten 
fascicles,  for  school  use. 

★Joe  Holzner.  Sourires  d'Automne.  Pkris. 
La  Presse  i  Bras.  1939.  44  pp.  7  francs. — 
Poems  full  of  melody  and  melancholy,  by 
the  critic  of  Stratus. 

★Dr.  Armand  Iselin.  Le  jeu  de  la  Defense 
au  Bridge.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1939.  235  pp. 
22.50  francs. — For  amateurs,  who  wish  to 
beccMne  experts. 

★M.  Lavarenne.  Voulez-vous  que  vos  en' 
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fants  soient  de  hons  eloKs?  Clcrmont'Fer' 
rand,  ^itions  Lavarenne.  1938.  240  pp. 
20  francs. — Sound  advice  to  parents  from  a 
\yo6e  professor. 

-A-Armand  Godoy.  A  Milosz.  Paris.  Payot. 
1939.  22  pp. — A  sonnet  sequence  in  praise 
of  the  Lithuanian  poet,  lately  deceased. 
A^M.  G.  M^utis.  Les  Chefs'd'oeuvre  de  la 
fjeinture  Grecque.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1939. — By  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Neuchatel.  With  many  illu^rations. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

-ARomano  Guardini.  Holderlin.  Weltbild 
und  Frommigkeit.  Leipzig.  Hegner.  1939. 
— Interpretation  rather  than  criticism. 
A’Elfriede  Hashagen.  Der  Beruf  des  Dich 
ters  in  den  Anschduungen  der  Biedermeier' 
zeit.  EKisseldorf.  Noltc.  1938. — Dotftor’s 
dissertation. 

A’Jt^nn  Gottfried  Herder.  Gesommelte 
Werl^e.  Bde.  1  und  3.  Potsdam.  Rutten  6^ 
Loening.  1939.  383  and  455  pp.  5  marks 
each. — Edited  by  Franz  Schulz. 

'A'Konrad  Kampe.  Hebbels  Balladen.  Ham' 
burg.  Paul  Everts.  1937. — ^Analysis  char' 
acSerized  by  typically  German  thoroughness 
and  seriousness. 

A'E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Der  einzelne  und  die 
Gemeinschaft.  Goethes  Denl^prinzipien  und 
der  biologische  ?{aturalisnius.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Muller.  80  pfennigs. — Two  lec' 
tures  dealing  with  phases  of  individual  and 
group  experience. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

-A  Max  Barthel.  Das  Land  auf  den  Bergen. 
Le^zig.  Janke.  292  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
Novel  revolving  about  die  title  to  a  Saxon 
e^te. 

-A'Lili  von  Baumgarten.  Der  Zug  der  Un' 
mundigen.  Leipzig.  Weber.  228  pp.  4.50 
marks. — Novel  about  the  Children’s  Cru' 
sade. 

'A’DcHa  Eleonore  Behrend.  Der  brennende 
Sommer.  Bremen.  Schunemann.  175  pp. 
2.60  marks. — Novel  of  the  lonely  Eak 
Prussian  coaA. 

A'Wemer  Benndorf.  Menwer.  Leipzig, 
ftyne.  1939. 136  pp.  2.80  marks. — Story  of 
an  Arab  boy. 

A’Gerhard  Bc^ilmann.  Wallenstein  ringt 
um  das  Reich.  Berlin.  Neff.  1939.  5.50 
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marks. — A  novel  with  a  new  slant  on 
Wallen^ein. 

'A’Hans  Brandenburg.  Das  Zaubemetz. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  4.50 
marks. — The  loves  of  young  Eichendorff. 
A^  Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Opiuml^rieg.  Stutt' 
gart.  Rowohltverlag.  1939.  332  pp.  6 
marks. — Novel  about  the  greater  “polit' 
ical  crime”  in  hi^ry. 

AHansgeorg  Buchholtz.  Der  Schnitter 
griff  zur  Sense.  Konigsberg.  Grafe  und 
Unzer.  1939.  101  pp.  2.40  marks. — 
Novellen  about  Tannenberg. 

ABlla  By^dm.  Marta  und  die  Tugend. 
Leipzig.  Payne.  236  pp. — A  woman  who 
lived  her  life  to  the  full. 

ABtne^  Claes.  Doni^lhof  und  Wasing' 
haus.  Leipzig.  Insel'Verlag.  1939.  335  pp. 
6  marks. — Flemish  novel  of  hate  turning  to 
love;  the  protagoni^  peasants  and  gentry. 
AKoloman  von  Csath6.  Die  Krdhe  auf  der 
Kirchturmuhr.  Leipzig.  Payne.  1938.  336 
pp. — Novel  of  love  and  bewilderment; 
from  the  Hungarian. 

ARichard  Euringer.  Der  Seraskfr.  Ham' 
burg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsanstalt.  5.80 
marks. — Novel  about  Enver  Pasha. 
APhilipp  FauA.  Fremder  Sohn.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Muller.  1939.  160  pp.  3.20  marks. 
— A  hod'carrier’s  tragedy. 

ASiegfried  Freiberg.  Die  harte  Freude. 
&lzburg.  Puftet.  1939.  488  pp.  6.80  marks. 
— Novel  about  a  Sudeten  maiden  of  the 
1890’s. 

Ajoachim  von  der  Goltz.  Die  Marcellus' 
flat.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1939.  234 
pp.  5  marks. — Erz^lung  from  Frisia. 
AKl^ber  Haedens.  Die  Schule  der  Eltem. 
I^pzig.  Payne.  1939. 214  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
A  misanthropic  novel;  from  the  French. 
ACarl  Haensel.  Der  letzte  Grad.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1939.  128  pp.  1.50  marks. — 
Novelle  about  sports. 

AErwin  Hess.  Die  verl^aufte  Armee.  Bet' 
lin.  Neff.  1939.  2.40  mar^. — A  German 
colony  in  the  Brazilian  foreA. 

AE-  F.  Hoffmann.  Vber  Brucl{e  fiihrt  der 
Weg.  Leipzig.  Payne.  1938.  333  pp.  4.20 
and  5.50  marks. — An  engineer  of  mature 
years  in  a  little  town. 

AYakub  Kadri.  Der  Fremdling.  Leipzig. 
Payne.  1939.  304  pp. — A  novel  of  modem 
Anatolia. 

AHans  ChriAoph  Kaergel.  GottStein  und 
sein  Himmel.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1938.  313 
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pp. — Novel  about  a  Silesian  backwoods' 
man. 

'^Wilhelm  Kayser.  Der  Pandurenoberit 
Trendy.  Berlin.  Neff.  1939.  6.50  marks. — 
Novel  of  an  eighteenth  century  adventurer. 
irDie  \leine  Bucherei.  106.  Vemer  von 
Heidenftam.  Aus  einem  Heldenlebcn. — 
107.  Barbra  Ring.  Die  junge  Barbra. — 108. 
Wilhelm  Schafer.  Die  Badener  Kur. — 109. 
Emil  Strauss.  Prim  Wieduwitt. — 110.  Will 
Vesper.  Mutter  und  Kind. — 111.  Heinrich 
Zillich.  Der  Zigeuner.  Miinchen.  Langen* 
Muller.  1939. 60  to  70  pp.  80  pfennigs  each. 
— Chiefly  reprints. 

■A:Cecile  Lauber.  Stumme  }{atur.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1939.  279  pp.  4.50  and  5.50  marks. 
— In  which  an  island  paradise  revolts 
againA  the  despoiling  hand  of  man. 

-A- Johannes  Ninck.  Sieghafte  Liebe.  Zurich. 
Fiissli.  1939. 184  pp.  3.50  marks. — ^Johanna 
Rahn's  love  for  the  philosopher  Fichte. 
★Artur  JoA  Pfleghar.  Die  Islandreiter. 
Berlin.  Neff.  1939.  5.50  marks. — Novel  of 
an  Iceland  herdsman. 

★Gerhart  Pohl.  Sturz  der  Cotter.  Merse' 
burg.  Stollberg.  1939.  1.80  marks. — A 
ftory  of  the  French  Revolution. 

★Rudolf  Presber.  Der  guten  Frauen  alter' 
schdnSter  Kram.  Berlin.  Neff.  1939.  2.40 
marks. — And  other  jolly  talcs. 

★Herbert  Roch.  Solange  das  Herz  schldgt. 
Berlin.  Neff.  1939.  4.80  marks. — Of  the 
Eichendorff'Taugcnichts  lineage. 
★Margarete  Schie^hBentlage.  Die  Ver- 
lobten.  Leipzig.  Li*.  1938.  254  pp.  5.50 
marks. — Romance  of  two  back  country 
e*ates. 

★Use  Schreiber.  Die  Plucht  ins  Parodies. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan*alt. 

5.80  marks. — Novel  of  Canada. 
★Heinrich  Spocrl.  Der  Maullfprb.  Berlin. 
Neff.  1939. 4.80  marks. — Novel  of  Rhenish 
types. 

★Heinrich  Spoerl.  Wenn  wir  alle  Engel 
wdren.  Berlin.  Neff.  1939.  2.40  marks. — 
Short  novel,  witty  and  satirical. 

★Maila  Talvio.  Tochter  der  Oitsee.  Mun' 
chen.  Langen'Muller.  1939.  7.50  marks. — 
A  novel  about  old  Helsinki. 

★Otto  v(Mi  Taube.  Das  Ende  der  KonigS' 
marcl{s.  Merseburg.  Stollberg.  2.80  marks. 
— Rich,  earthy,  folkish  tales. 

★Otto  von  Taube.  Der  Pluch  uber  Luhsen. 
Merseburg.  Stollberg.  1.80  marks. — Half* 
legendary,  half'fldtional  tales. 


★Alfred  Treptow.  Der  beStimte  Himmel 
uber  mir.  Berlin.  Steuben-Verlag.  1939. 
252  pp.  5.80  marks. — Novel  about  Kant. 
★Arnold  Ulitz.  Der  wunderbare  Sommer» 
Breslau.  Korn.  1939.  419  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
A  Silesian  idyll. 

★Ehrenfried  Wagner.  Der  Kdmpfer.  Reut- 
lingen.  Ensslin  6^  Laiblin.  1939.  239  pp. 

2.80  marks. — Novel  about  Fichte;  for  Car¬ 
man  youth. 

★Hedwig  Weiss'Sonnenburg.  Der  l(leine 
und  der  grosse  Reiter.  Berlin.  Neff.  1939. 

4.80  marks. — Novel  of  German  settlers  in 
Paraguay. 

★Josef  Winckler.  Die  goldene  Kiepe.  Bct' 
lin.  Esser.  1939.  416  pp. — A  treasury  of 
the  Westphalian’s  short  *ories. 

★Josef  Winckler.  Triumph  der  Torheit. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VcrlagS'AnAalt.  1938. 
226  pp.  4.20  marks. — ^Two  “legends”; 
woodcuts  by  Felix  Timmermans. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Karl  Bartz.  Peter  der  Grosse.  Berlin.  Neff. 
1939.  8.50  marks. — A  full  length  portrait. 
★Viktor  Bibl.  Osterreich  1806'1938.  Wien. 
Amalthea.  1939.  400  pp.  20  marks. — 
Au*rian  hi*ory  in  contemporary  piAures 
and  documents. 

★Helmut  de  Boor,  u.  a.  Genminwche  Alter* 
tumsl^unde.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1938.  504  pp. 

9  and  11.50  marks — A  group  of  eminences 
portray  various  phases  of  aboriginal  Gcr* 
manic  life,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Deutsche  Akademie. 

★Otto  Braun.  Von  Weimar  zu  Hitler. 
New  York.  Europa  Verlag.  1939.  458  pp. 

10  and  12  Swiss  tones. — From  republic  to 
di*atorship. 

★Bruno  Brehm.  Die  schreciflichen  Pferde. 
Berlin.  Neff. 1 939. 5.50  marks. — The  Nurem¬ 
berg  expedition  to  the  wilds  of  Venezuela 
in  the  I6th  century. 

★  P&ul  Breitenkamp.  Kunder  deutscher 
Einheit.  Berlin.  Haubc  6^  Spener.  1939.  269 
pp.  4.50  and  5.40  marks. — A  life  of  Em* 
Moritz  Arndt 

★Francesco  Chiesa.  Sanl^  Amaryllis.  Ein- 
siedcln-Koln.  Benziger.  1939.  300  pp.  3.90 
and  4.90  marks. — “Eine  Heilige  cIm  All- 
tags.” 

★Karl  Gu*av  Fellerer.  Giacomo  Puccini. 
Potsdam.  Athenaion.  1939.  3.50  marks. — 
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By  the  Professor  of  Music  in  the  Swiss 
University  of  Freiburg. 

'A'Franz  Forza.  Der  spate  Ruhm.  Zurich. 
Albert  Muller.  1939. — Life  of  Hecftor  Ber* 
lioz. 

'A’ Joseph  Gregor.  Richard  Strauss.  Mini' 
chen.  Piper.  1939. — By  the  author  of  sev- 
eral  Strauss  librettos.  50  illuArations. 
★Wilhelm  Gremier.  Otto  Ludwig.  Wei' 
mar.  Bohlau.  1938. — Emphasizes  the  trag' 
edy  of  Ludwig's  life. 

★Gunther  Haupt.  Der  Empdrer.  Berlin. 
Haube  6^  Spener.  1938.  278  pp.  4.50  and 
5.40  marks. — Life  of  Klei^. 

★Sven  Hedin.  Punfzig  Jahre  Deutsch' 
lands.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1939.  256  pp.  5 
and  6  marks. — What  the  great  explorer 
owes  to  Germany. 

★Karla  Hocker.  Clara  Schumann.  Regens' 
burg.  Bosse.  1939. — Monograph  with 
many  illuArations  and  diagrams. 

★Robert  Hc^lbaum.  Die  itumme  Schlocht. 
Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1939.  276  pp. 
4.80  marks. — The  world  war  and  the  end 
of  the  old  Au&ria. 

★Josef  Kreitmaier.  Peter  Lippert.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  Herder.  1938.  144  pp.  $1.20. — Great 
Jesuit  preacher. 

★R.  V.  Kuhlmann.  Die  Diplomaten.  Ber' 
1^.  Hobbing.  1939.  175  pp.  6.20  marks. — 
A  hiAory  of  diplomacy  from  Mettemich 
to  the  present. 

★Clemens  Laar.  Kampf  um  die  Darda' 
nellen.  Berlin.  NeflF.  1939.  4.80  marks. — 
Based  on  all  the  hiAorical,  diplcnnatic  and 
naval  background. 

★Erich  Marcks.  Bismarc}{  und  die  deutsche 
Revolution.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
AnAalt.  1939.  5.80  marks. — Compiled 
from  Marcks'  ?iachlass  by  Dr.  Willy  An' 
dreas. 

★Dimitri  Mereschkowski.  Dante.  Zurich. 
Sperber'Verlag.  1939. — Biography  and  elo' 
quent  exposition  of  the  poet's  mission. 
★Oskar  Schurer.  Prag.  Munchen.  Callwey. 

460  pp.  8  and  9.50  marks. - HiAory,  art 

and  culture. 

★Adolf  Thimme.  Dutte  im  roten  Rocl{. 
Merseburg.  Stollberg.  1939.  4.50  marks. — 
The  odogenarian  professor's  memoirs. 
★Karl  Vi^r.  Georg  Buchner  als  Politii^er. 
Bern.  Haupt.  1939. — Monograph  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  foil  biography. 
★Walther  von  Wartburg.  Die  entstehung 
der  romanischen  VoIHfcr.  Halk'Saale.  Nie' 


meyer.  1939. 180  pp.  8  marks. — ^The  trans' 
formation  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
★Bernhard  Zebrowsld.  Brotntny,  Admiral 
ohne  Flotte.  Leipzig.  NeflF.  1939.  3  marks. — 
The  6rA  German  fleet. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★ChriAoph  von  Fiirer  Haimendorf.  Die 
nackfen  T^agas.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1939. 
256  pp.  7  and  8  marks. — ^TTiirteen  months 
among  the  headhunters  of  northeaAem 
India. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Georg  Britting.  Robe,  Ross  und  Hahn. 
Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1939.  93  pp. — 
Poems,  moAly  of  nature. 

★Karl  Plenzat,  Hrsgr.  Ich  hdrte  ein  Helden' 
lied  sagen  und  singen.  Breslau.  Hurt.  1938. 
414  pp.  6  marks. — German  hiAory  in 
ballad  and  song. 

★Edmird  Reinacker.  An  den  Schlaf.  Stutt' 
gart.  Metzler.  1939.  1.50  marks. — ^Verses, 
by  the  winner  of  the  Johann'Peter'Hebel 
Prize  for  1938. 

★Josef  Weinheber.  Kammermusi\.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1939.  86  pp. — Cob 
le<ded  poems. 

★Wilh.  WeAecker.  Die  Trommel  schlug 
zum  Streite.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 
1939.  158  pp.  2.85  marks. — German  poems 
of  the  world  war. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Ulrich  ChriAoflel.  Die  Welt  der  grossen 
Maler.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1939. 112  pp.  7-20 
marks. — ^The  old  maAers  were  the  produdt 
of  their  time. 

★Margarete  Spemann.  Stunden  mit  Hans 
Thoma.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1939. 191  pp. 
4.80  marks. — For  the  hundredth  anni' 
versary  of  the  great  landscape  painter. 
★Ton  und  Topfer.  Berlin.  Staatliches  Mu' 
seum  fur  Deutsche  Volkskunde.  39  pp. — 
Modem  German  ceramics. 

★Martha  Wiemann.  Wege  zu  Beethoven. 
Regensbui^.  Bosse.  1939.  3  marks. — A  cob 
ledion  of  Beethoven  Audies  by  different 
hands. 
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GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^Hans  Hinkel.  Judenviertel  Europas.  Bei' 
lin.  Volk  und  Reich  Vcrlag.  1939.  152  pp. 
A  ftrongly  colcn*ed  survey  of  the  region  be- 
tween  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas. 
'A’Muron.  Das  I^Uine  Vol\,  Einsiedeln' 
Koln.  Benziger.  1939.  312  pp.  5.20  and  6.80 
marks. — Lesser  folk  and  the  great  powers. 
★Werner  Schmid.  Das  Program  der  Fret 
heit  m  Wirtschaft  und  Kultur. 

Ziirich'New  York.  Verlag  der  Aufbruch. 
1940. 120  pp.  4  and  6  Swiss  francs. — Chaos 
to  Utopia. 

★Erich  Stock.  Das  Mittelmeerreich.  Bet' 
lin.  Herbig.  1939.  252  pp. — Italy’s  future. 
★Hasso  von  Wedel.  Zwanzig  Jahre 
deutsche  Wehrmacht.  Berlin.  Mittler.  1939. 
196  illuArations.  3.80  marks.  —  By  a  supe' 
rior  officer  of  the  General  Staff. 

★Georg  Wetzelt.  Die  deutsche  Wehrmacht. 
Berlin.  Mittler.  1939.  12  marks. — An  en- 
cyclopedia  of  German  artillery  matters,  by 
a  retired  general  of  infontry. 

★Wolfgang  Windelband.  Berlin'Madrid' 
Rom.  Essen.  Essener  Verlagsan^t.  1939. 
— On  Bismarck's  foreign  policy. 

★Rolf  Wingendorf.  Polen.  Berlin.  Hob- 
bing.  1939.  208  pp.  6.80  marks. — A  thor' 
ough  Audy  of  the  weaknesses  and  Arength 
of  the  Poles. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Broder  ChriAiansen.  Das  Lebensbuch. 
Ebenhausen  bei  Miinchen.  Langewische^ 
Brandt.  1939.  2.50  marks. — A  volume  of 
dtations  from  great  German  writers,  all  of 
them  dealing  with  the  problem  of  living. 
★GuAav  Fochler'Hauke.  Von  deutscher 
Art.  Miinchen.  Deutsche  Akademie.  133 
pp. — Half  a  score  of  essays  by  as  many 
eminences,  on  various  phases  of  the  German 
way  of  life. 

★Dr.  Helmut  Groos.  Willensfreiheit  und 
Schic\sal.  Miinchen.  Reinhardt.  1939.  277 
pp.  4.80  and  6.50  marks. — Pnvdeter' 
miniAic. 

★Otto  Karrer.  Schicl^sal  und  Wurde  des 
Menschen.  Einsiedehi'Koln.  Benziger.  1940. 
93  pp. — Religion  and  life. 

★Karl  Scheffler.  Form  als  Schicl(sal.  Erlcn- 
bach'Zurich.  Rentsch.  1939.  170  pp. — 
Scheffler’s  teAament. 


irScholaStik.  XIV.  Jahrgang.  Heft  4.  Eu' 
pen.  Esch.  1939.  152  pp. — Articles  on  the 
music  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Essential  and 
ExiAential  Philosophy,  etc. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

(Any  Latin' American  book  liAed  in  the 
following  columns  may  be  secured  from 
Inter' American  Book  Exchange,  2700  Que 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  to  whose 
direAor,  Mr.  Raul  d'E9a,  Boo^s  Abroad  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  bibliographical 
information.) 

★Antonio  J.  Bucich.  En  pos  de  Eqa  de 
Siueiroz.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor.  1939. 
116  pp.  $2.00  m.'n. — Essays.  Prologue  by 
Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

★Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Guta  de  la  joven 
poesta  ecuatoriana.  Tokio.  Ediciones  “Asia 
America.’’  1939.  28  pp. — A  hiAorical' 
critical  sketch. 

★James  White  Crowell.  AguAm  de  Rojas 
el  Slatural  Desdichado.  New  York.  InAitU' 
to  de  las  Espanas.  1939. 201  pp. — A  critical 
editicm. 

irObras  escogidas  de  Ruben  Dario  publi' 
codas  en  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Univer' 
sidad  de  Chile.  1939.  408  pp. — Volume  I 
of  a  critical  edition  by  Julio  Saavedra 
Molina  and  Erwin  K.  Mapes. 

★Vicente  T.  Mendoza.  Romance  y  corrida. 
M&dco.  Universidad  Nacional  Aut6noma. 
1939.  833  pp. — ^A  comparative  Audy. 
★Marques  de  Santillana.  Pdginas  escogy 
dM.  Barcelona.  Miracle.  1939.  286  pp.  11 
pesetas. — One  of  a  series  of  the  classics. 
★Charles  Henry  Stevens.  Lope  de  Vega's 
El  palacio  confuso.  New  York.  InAituto  de 
las  Espanas.  1939.  138  pp. — A  critical  edi' 
tion. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Jos^  J.  Berutti.  La  maeitrita  del  pueblo  y 
El  senor  maeftro.  Buenos  Aires.  Men^ndez. 
1937.  168  pp.  $1.40. — ^Two  dramatic 
comedies. 

★AnaAasio  Femindez'Morera.  AnontW' 
les.  La  Habana.  Fernindez.  1937.  167  Pp. 
$2.80. — Short  Aories,  on  the  borderl^d 
of  reality. 

★C^sar  Garizurieta.  Resaca.  M&cico.  Edi' 
tonal  Dial6Aica.  1939. — Sort  of  novel 
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w^’ch  scrvca  as  a  vehicle  for  the  author's  Universidad.  1939.  49  pp. — A  dramatic 
theories  and  opinions.  episode  in  local  hiftory. 


★G.  lAizuriago  Agote.  El  hombre  dormido. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Erdlla.  1939.  257  pp. 
$12  m.'n. — Novel  about  a  contemporary 
Rioplatense. 

'A'Juan  Marin.  Oreftes  y  yo.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1939.  220  pp.  $10.00 
— Novel  on  the  borderline  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal. 

-A-Julidn  Padr6n.  Parasiuis  negras.  Cara- 
cas.  Elite.  1939.  79  pp.  0.50  boiivares. — 
Three  acft  sainete  dealing  with  lower  class 
Vencxuclans. 

★V.  P^rez  Petit.  Entre  los  paftos.  Monte- 
video.  Barro  y  Ramos.  1939.  $1.60. — Novel 
of  rural  Uruguay. 

★Aurelio  Robles  CaAillo.  Maria  Chuy, 
o,  el  Evangelic  de  Ldzaro  Cardenas.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1939.  184  pp.  $1.30. — Novel  based 
on  the  agrarian  Aruggle. 

'A'Ricardo  Rojas.  Ollantay.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1939. 224  pp.  $2.10. — This  revived 
tragedy  (1907)  of  the  Incas  has  recently 
proved  very  successful  on  the  Buenos 
Aires  Aage. 

'A’Albano  Rosell.  Teatro  infantil.  Monte¬ 
video.  Publicaciones  Anacletas.  1939. — 
Four  “dialogs”  and  four  one-a<ft  plays. 
★Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe.  Cuentos  del 
Mexico  antiguo.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1939.  $1.30. — Short  Tories  wiA  a  hiftor- 
ical  background. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

'A'Cmefto  Alvarado  Garda.  La  conquiita 
de  Honduras.  Tegucigalpa.  Talleres  Tipo- 
grificos  Nacionales.  1938. — Frcxn  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  1824. 

★Dr.  Federico  Cordova.  Plor  Crombet.  La 
Habana.  Cultural.  299  pp.  $1.25. — The 
Bayard  of  the  revolution. 

★Julio  C^sar  Chaves.  Hiftoria  de  las  rela' 
ciones  entre  Buenos  Aires  y  el  Paraguay. 
Buenos  Aires.  Men&idez.  1938.  $2.45. — 
Footnote  to  independence. 

★Joi^  Guillermo  Lcguia.  Eftudios  hiStori' 
cos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. — ^A 
coIle(±ion  of  five  previously  publi^ed 
biographical  sketches. 

★Segundo  Luis  Moreno.  La  campana  de 
Esmeraldas  de  1913-1916.  Cuenca,  Ecuador. 


★Thad£e  Natanson.  Leon  Blum  y  su  tiem- 

po.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  421 

pp.  $20  m.-n. — ^The  translation  by  Jos6 
Ram6n  Beltrin. 

★ViAor  M.  Renddn.  Resumen  biogrdfico. 
18S9'1939.  Guayaquil.  La  Reforma.  1939. 
142  pp. — Hip  curriculum  vitae  with  a  lift 
of  his  literary,  professional  and  patriotic 
achievements. 

★Ricardo  Rojas.  El  santo  de  la  espada. 
Buenos  Aires.  Rosso.  1937.  524  pp.  $1.25. 
— Lije  of  San  Martin. 

★Jos6  Salgado.  El  dedn  Punes.  Buenos 
Aires.  Menfindez.  1938.  $2.10. — An  out- 
ftanding  leader  in  the  wars  for  indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  Plate. 

★Carlos  Alberto  Salinas  B.  HiStoria  diplo- 
mdtica  de  Bolivia.  Sucre.  Charcas.  1939. 
— From  Bolivar  to  the  Chaco. 

★Luis  Santana.  Hiftoria  de  Cuba.  La 
Habana.  Cultural  1939.  401  pp.  $2.00. — 
A  chronological  summary. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★Francisco  Bamaya  Galvez.  Han  de  eftar 
y  eftardn.  Sant^o  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g. 
1939.  $1.85. — Guatemalan  folklore. 
ie Album  de  Bogota.  Bogod.  Ed.  Lib.  Co- 
lombiana.  1938.  $4.50. — More  than  250 
photographs  of  ancient  and  modem  Bogotd, 
published  for  the  fourth  centenary. 
★Manuel  Lizondo  Borda.  Tucunufti  indf- 
gerui.  Universidad  Nacional  de  Tucumin. 
Departamento  de  Inveftigaciones  Regicxia- 
les. — Ethnography,  archeology,  etc. 
★Ocftavio  M6ndez  Pereira,  editor.  Anto- 
logta  del  canal.  Pknami.  Star  6^  Herald  Co. 
1939.  157  pp. — ^Tables,  maps,  photos,  and 
essays  on  the  Canal. 

★Felipe  Teixidor.  Viajeros  mexicanos. 
Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1939.  312  pp. 
$2.25. — Anthology  of  the  writings  of 
travelers  in  Mexico — Fray  Servando, 
Jufto  Sierra,  Amado  Nervo,  etc. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Josfi  Antonio  Calcaho.  ContrxbuciSn  al 
eftudio  de  la  mtisica  en  Venezuela.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1939. — There  is  a  cultural  renascence 
under  way  in  Venezuela. 
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SPANISH  VERSE 

'A’Emilio  Ballagas.  Sabor  etemo.  La  Habana. 
Ucar  Garda.  73  PP- — His  poems. 

'^irCarlos  Carlino.  Poemas  de  la  tierra. 
Buenos  Aires.  Continente.  1938.  77  pp. — 
And  a  melancholy  earth  it  is. 

■A' Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  La  hora  de  las 
ventanas  iluminadas.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1937.  70  pp.  $5.00  m.'n. — Selected 
poems,  preceded  by  an  essay  by  R.  Oli' 
vares  F. 

A-Ledn  Feh'pe.  Esfkinol,  del  exodo  y  del 
llanto.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en 
M&tico.  1939.  181  pp. — Poems  on  the 
Spanish  tragedy. 

★Enrique  Henriquex.  TioCtumos  y  otros 
poemas.  Ciudad  Trujillo,  R.  D.  Con  el 
autor.  1939.  148  pp. — MoAly  subjedive; 
but  some  have  a  social  viewpoint. 
★Carlos  Izaguirre.  Desiertos  y  campiUas. 
Tegucigalpa.  Caldcr6n.  1939.  200  pp. — 
Poignant,  enquiring  lyrics. 

★Juvenal  Ortiz.  Sdralegui.  Montevideo. 
Alfar. — Poetry  didinguished  for  its  over- 
whelming  rhythm. 

SPANISH  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

★E.  Ayape.  Sangre  de  Espana.  Manizales. 
San  Agudtn.  1939.  169  pp.  —  Essays  on 
the  meaning  of  “the  Spanish  Crusade.” 
★Boris  Brutzkus.  La  URSS.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  103  pp.  $7  m.^n. — 
An  ex'professor  of  the  Leningrad  Inditute 
dudies  the  economic  setup. 

★Eduardo  Laurencena.  Centralismo  yfede' 
ralismo.  Buenos  Aires.  Gleizer.  1938.  229 
pp.  $1.75. — The  author  is  a  senator;  the 
work  touches  the  quedion  of  fascism  in 
the  Argentine. 

★Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon.  }iue£tra 
lucha.  Santiago  de  Chile.  1939.  I6l  pp. 
$8.00  m.'n. — Translation  by  Luz  de  Danke. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
.  RELIGION 

★Henry  de  Montherlant.  La  posesiSn  de  si 
mismo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  93 
pp.  $5.00  m.'n. — Four  of  his  philosophical 
essays. 

★Gonzalo  Pic6n  Febres.  ?{ascimiento  de 
Venezuela  inteleCtual.  Caracas.  Coopera' 


tiva  de  Artes  Grificas.  1939.  2  vols.  $1.80 
each. — Genesis  of  a  cultural  sydem. 
★M?rta  E.  Samatan.  Campana  y  horario. 
Rosario.  Ruiz.  1939.  141  pp. — Essays  and 
sketches  on  teaching,  and  the  better  life. 
★Maria  Zambrano.  Pensamiento  y  poesia 
en  la  vida  espanola.  Mexico.  Casa  de  Es' 
pana  en  Mfctico.  1939.  181  pp. — A  series 
of  ledures  recently  delivered  in  Mexico. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★A  General  Bibliography  of  Ecuadorian 
Publications  for  1938.  Washington.  Inter' 
American  Book  Exchange.  25c. — A  mim' 
eographed  pamphlet. 

★Coronel  Fulgencio  Batida.  Alocucidn 
del  4  de  septiembre,  1939.  La  Habana.  Bur' 
gay.  ca.  20  pp. — An  address  by  the  chief 
of  the  army. 

★Pedro  Henriquez  Urena.  El  espanol  en 
MijkOy  los  EStados  Unidos  y  la  America 
Central.  Buenos  Aires.  Indituto  de  filo' 
logia.  1938.  $1.60. — Study  in  dialedical 
developments. 

★Piolin  de  Macrami.  /Oh/  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  240  pp.  $10  m.'n. — 
Humorous  essays  on  pradically  everything. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Tommaso  Campanella.  Poesia.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1939.  291  pp.  25  lire. — Edited  by 
Giovanni  Gentile. 

★S.  A.  Ludani.  Leggere  Dante.  Roma. 
“Modemissima.”  80  pp.  8  lire. — Essays  on 
the  Divine  Comedy. 

★Pietro  Pancrazi.  Studi  sul  D'Annunzio. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1939.  146  pp.  12  lire. — 
His  recolledions  and  his  evaluations  of  the 
many'sided  genius. 

★Tommaso  Parodi.  Giosui  Carducci  e 
Letteratura  della  T^uova  Italia.  Torino. 
Einaudi.  1939.  155  pp.  12  lire. — ^The 
author  died  in  1914;  he  was  a  “Crociano.” 
★Augudo  Rodagni.  Classicitd  e  sprrito 
modemo.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1939.  136  pp. 
12  lire. — Four  essays  in  the  philosophy  of 
criticism. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Jo’  di  Benigno.  I  puri.  Milano.  Baldini 
6^  Cadoldi.  296  pp.  12  lire. — Novel  of 
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Italians  in  Egypt  during  the  Ethiopian 
war. 

'A'Michele  Campana.  Sotto  il  sole  di  Rimini. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  260  pp.  10  lire. — 
The  tragedy  of  the  childless  mam'age. 
’A'Attilio  Crepas.  Gli  angeli  senza  ali. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1939. 9  lire. — The  Grange 
life  on  the  submarine. 

-A'Tommaso  Landolfi:  La  Pietra  lutuire. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939. 165  pp.  10  lire. — 
Novel  about  a  demoniac  woman. 

^A’Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Palazzo  Albenno. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  298  pp.  10  lire. — 
Highly  ftylized  sketches,  essays,  memoirs, 
etc. 

'AO>rrado  Tumiati.  Solilizto  neH'orto. 
Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Or£ni.  1939.  160 
pp.  10  lire. — ^Novel  with  the  my^ic 
influence  of  nature  as  the  central  theme. 
'^’Lorenzo  Viani.  Barba  e  capelli.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1939.  182  pp.  10  lire. — Novel 
full  of  youthful  memories. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

'A' Antonio  Aniante.  Ricordi  di  un  giovane 
troppo  preflo  invecchiatosi.  Milano.  Bom' 
piani.  1939.  255  pp.  10  lire. — In  which  the 
author  looms  as  something  of  a  prodigy. 
A’MafBo  Maffii.  Cleopatra  contro  Roma. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  300  pp.  20  hre. — Evoca' 
tion  of  one  of  the  moft  dramatic  moments 
in  hiAory. 

AOarlo  Nardi.  Auguilo.  II  suo  tempo  e  la 
sua  opera.  Milano.  Garzanti^  301  pp.  20 
hre. — Study  of  a  complex  figure  at  the 
center  of  a  complex  world. 

'A’Stanis  Ruinas.  Viaggio  per  le  cittd  di 
Mussolini.  Milano.  Bcmpiani.  346  pp.  18 
lire. — I.  e.  a  voyage  back  through  time. 
'A'Ardengo  SofiBci.  Sditi  nel  tempo.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1939. 268  pp.  10  lire. — Memoirs. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

'A’Ugo  Cue^.  Jugoslavia  d'oggi.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1939.  187  pp.  10  lire. — A 
thorough  and  well'balanced  ^dy  of  all 
its  phases. 

'A'Indro  MontanelU.  Albania  una  e  mille. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1939.  153  pp.  10  lire. — 
In  which  the  annexation  is  juAified. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

'A’Renzo  Laurano.  Gli  angeli  di  Melozzo. 


Milano.  “La  Prora.”  1939.  124  pp.  10  lire. 
— Highly  sculptured  poems. 

A'Antonio  Meluschi.  Strade.  Bologna. 
TeAa  Editore.  1939.  162  pp.*  10  lire. — 
Highways  and  byways  of  life. 

★Francesco  Pasinetto.  Storia  del  Cinema 
dalle  origjni  ad  oggi.  Rexna.  Edizioni  di 
“Bianco  e  Nero.”  1939.  636  pp.  65  lire. — 
With  a  Dizionario  cinematografo  as  ap' 
pendix. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Luis  da  Camara  Cascudo.  Vaqueiros 
e  cantadores.  P&rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1939. 
274  pp. — ^The  traditional  poetry  of  the 
sertdo. 

★Peregrino  Junior.  Doen^a  e  Con^ituifSo 
em  Machado  de  Assis.  Rio.  Olympio.  1938. 
164  pp.  $1.70. — Light  on  the  enigmatic 
figure  who  is  considered  Brazil's  greater 
noveliA. 

★Vianna  Moog.  Herois  da  decadencia. 
P«to  Alegre.  Globo.  1939.  223  pp. — 
Petronius,  Cervantes,  Machado  de  Assis. 
★Eloy  Pontes.  A  vida  dramatica  de  Eu' 
clydes  da  Cunha.  Rio.  Olympio.  1938.  344 
pp.  $2.70. — ^The  author  of  Os  Sertoes. 
★Mme  de  S6vign6.  Cartas.  Lisboa.  Sd  da 
Co^.  1939.  265  pp.  — ^Translated  and 
edited  by  Vidtorino  Nemesio. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND 
DRAMA 

★Peregrino  Junior.  Hiftorias  da  Amazo' 
nia.  Rio.  Olympio.  1938.  290  pp.  $1.50. — 
Tories  based  on  Amazonian  folklore. 
★Aureliano  Leite.  Amador  Bueno,  0  Ac' 
clamado.  Sao  Pftulo.  Re  vista  dos  Tribu' 
naes.  1938.  294  pp.  $1.70. —  HiAorical 
novel. 

★Vianna  Moog.  Um  rio  imita  o  Reno. 
P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1939.  269  pp. 
8$000. — Novel  of  an  international  com' 
munity. 

PORTUGUESE  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★Olavo  Dantas.  Sob  o  ceu  dos  tropkos. 
Rio.  Olympio.  1938.  265  pp.  $1.70. — 
Legends  and  folkloriAic  curiosities  of 
Brazil. 

★Rio  de  Janeiro  e  Arrededores.  Rio.  Guias 
do  Brasil  Ltda.  1939.  744  pp. — One  of  a 
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series  di^ibuted  gratis  by  the  Departs^ 
mento  Nacional  de  Propaganda. 

PORTUGUESE  SCffiNCE 

'A'Erico  Verissimo.  Aventuros  no  mundo 
da  higiene.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1939.  144 
pp. — A  health  book  for  youngfters. 
■^Erico  Verissimo.  Viagem  i  aurora  do 
mundo,  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1939.  298 
pp.  20$000. — Popularization  of  geological 
lore. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

■A-Didio  I.  A.  da  Co^.  ?{as  aguas  da 
Gasconha.  Rio.  Imprimeria  Naval.  1939. 
275  pp.  $1.50. — A  di^'nguished  naval 
officer  writes  of  the  Brazilian  navy. 

ENGUSH  LITERATURE 

it  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Alexander 
Romances.  Durham,  N.  H.  Privately 
Printed.  138  pp. — A  bibliography  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  pictures  in  the 
private  coUeAion  of  Julio  Berzunza. 
ArCharles  Sears  Baldwin.  Renaissance 
Literary  Theory  and  Practice.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1939.  $2.75. 
— Classicism  in  Italy,  France  and  England, 
l^OO'ldOO. 

★Mary  Beare.  The  German  popular  play 
"Atis”  and  the  Venetian  Opera.  New 
York.  Cambndge  University  ftess.  1939. 
81  pp.  $2.25. — Study  of  a  trend  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ftage. 

★Ian  Forbes  Fraser.  The  Spirit  of  French 
Canada.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1939.  $2.75. — As  reBeAed  in  its 
literature. 

★J.  G.  FuciUa.  Forgotten  Danteana.  Cam^ 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  The  Dante  Society 
of  Cambridge.  1939.  52  pp. — Supplement 
to  a  Dante  bibliography. 

★Georges  Lemaitre.  Andre  Maurois.  Stan- 
ford  University  Press.  1939. 128  pp.  $2.00. 
— The  man,  his  work  and  his  philosophy 
of  life. 

★Henry  Miller-Michael  FraenkeL  Ham' 
let.  Paris.  Carrefour.  1939. 230  pp.  $3.00. — 
A  correspondence  between  the  two 
authors,  with  Hamlet  as  point  of  depart 
ture. 

★Henry  Ten  Eyck  Perry.  Mailers  of 
Dramatic  Comedy.  Cambridge.  Harvard 


University  Press.  1939.  428  pp.  $4.00. — 
From  Ari^ophanes  to  G.  B.  S. 

★Juan  Sun^  Benages  and  Juan  Sun^  Fon' 
buena.  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Don  Quixote  printed  between 
1605  and  1917.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity  Press.  72  pp.  $3.50. — Brou^t  down 
to  1937  by  Sr.  B^ges  and  edited  by  J.  D. 
M.  Ford  and  C.  T.  KeUer. 

ENGLISH  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
MEMOIRS 

★Victor  Frisch.  Auguile  Rodin.  New 
York.  Stokes.  1939.  453  pp.  $3.50. — By  his 
favorite  pupd. 

★Louis  Gottschalk.  Lodyin' Waiting.  Bal' 
timore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1939. 
137  pp.  $2.25. — ^The  romance  of  Lafayette 
and  Agla^  de  Hunol^ein. 

★Conftancia  de  la  Mora.  In  Place  of 
Splendor.  New  York.  Harcourt  Brace. 
1939.  $3.00. — A  woman  in  war'tom  Spain. 

ENGLISH  ARTS  AND  VERSE 

★Otto  F.  Bond.  Fifty  Foreign  Films. 
Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1939.  56  pp. — Reprint  from  Booths  Abroad, 
19354939. 

itFrench  Cathedral  Windows  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1939.  $3.00. 
— IntroduAion  by  Marcel  Aubert  and  19 
full-color  plates. 

★Joseph  Leftwich.  The  Golden  Peacocl^. 
Cambridge.  Sci'Art  Publishers.  1939.  910 
>p.  $3.75. — Anthology  of  Yiddish  poetry. 

ENGLISH  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

★Harry  Dorosh.  Russia's  Struggle  for 
Democracy.  New  Y<M:k.  Savoy  Book  Bob' 
lishers.  1939.  103  pp.  $1.25. — A  purely 
hi^rical  survey  of  events  leading  to  the 
Bolshevi^ic  regime. 

★John  L.  Spivak.  Honorable  Spy.  New 
York.  Modem  Age  Books.  1939.  149  pp. 
50c. — Japanese  spies,  and  Nazi. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

itCassell's  Tiew  German  Dictionary. 
New  York.  Funk  6^  Wagnalls.  1939.  687 
pp.  $2.50  and  $2.90. — ^The  English'Ger' 
man  se(^on  of  this  highly  efficient  dic' 
ticHiary. 


